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Many Plums. 


A leading plum grower of Geneva, N. Y., 
picked and marketed last season 40,000 
eight-pound baskets of plums, says The 
Rural New Yorker. 





Gueii (or Blue Magnum Bonum 
Plum). 


Large, roundish oval, dark purple; flesh 
firm, a little coarse, sub-acid; valuable for 
culinary purposes, and fitable for mar- 
ket. First of Autumn. Origin, Lansing- 
burgh, N. Y. 





Fellenberg (Italian Prune). 





Medium, oval, pointed and tapering at 
ends; suture small, distinct; dark purple, 
with dark blue bloom; stalk an inch long, 
scarcely sunk; flesh greenish yellow, juicy 
sweet, of good quality, freestone. Last of 
August. 





Shropshire Damson Plum, 





This is the best of Damsons. These are 
smallish plums, produced in thick clusters 











view, = =. , v % r-%, ar 
for preserving. The tree is 
grower in the nurseries, is difficult to propa- 
gate, therefore trees are always in short 
supply, and cannot be sold as low as other 
plum trees, 





Shipper’s Pride Plum. 





This large, round, purple plum is recom- 
mended for its certainty to produce a long 
crop of fruit, for its fine appearance and 
superior shipping qualities. The flesh is 
firm and of excellent quality; the tree is a 
strong, upright grower. In Northwestern 
New York, where it originated, it has never 
failed to produce a heavy crop since the 
original tree was large enough to bear. A 
plum that will produce large annual crops 
of large, handsome, good fruit, is indeed 
@n acquisition. 
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Plums, 
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A correspondent of Popular Gardening 
tells how he saved his plum crop in the 
summer of 1890: “July and August were 
very dry and I began to have fears that I 
would lose my plums from this cause as 
the leaves began to droop and the plums 
to shrink. To counteract the effects of the 
drouth I covered the ground under the 
trees so far as the limbs extended, with 
coarse manure to the depth of six or eight 
inches and then thoroughly soaked it with 
water; the watering was repeated after a 
few days and I was agreeably surprised to 
See the trees revive, the plums swell out 
plump and nice so that, as a result, I har- 
vested a magnificent crop of choice plums, 
which readily brought four dollars a bushel. 





German Prune. 


Sells for higher prices n market on ac- 
count of high quality. A leading favorite. 
There is no easily grown fruit that gives 
greater or more certain profit than the 
German Prune. They were introduced in 
this country by Germans many years ago, 
and for a time these furnished the only 
market for them. But the prune as a fruit 
for drying has entirely surpassed the plum, 
and though it is always dried whole, the 
seed is not troublesome to the eater. The 
Pacific Coast States have furnished most 
of the prunes for commerce. But it is a 
fruit that succeeds equally well in the East, 
With the advantage that if more grown 
near our large cities, there will be con- 
siderable demand for the fruit for eating 
When ripened, but not dried.—American 
Cultivator. 





Plum and Black Knot. 





I am providing a piece of ground calcu- 
lating to eet out 100 plum trees. I would 
like your advice on one or two points. My 
Soil is clay but not a very stiff clay, with 
& northern slope just about sufficient for 
drainage without underdraining. Location 
is near enough to Lake Erie so that we 
ere exempt from frost. We had no frost 
last spring after peaches or plums were in 

. I wish to plant about four varieties 
and thought of using Lombard, Bradshaw, 
Niagara and Shippers’ Pride. Can you sug- 
gest a better selection? The probable mar- 
ket will not be far away. Since beginning 
= Preparations I find that a neighbor has 

‘black knoi.” Has had several trees en- 
re killed by it and some more badly ef- 
ected. The trees are about 80 rods in a 
Southeast direction from my place. Would 
my danger of getting it be great? And is 

hard to control? We have a few trees 

» but have seen no “black knot” yet. 
ey are of two old varieties, don’t know 


plete without it. J 





names but the fruit rots badly. Is 
@ny remedy for that? If you can 


answer these questions it will do me a 
great favor.—Respectfully, N. T. Phelps. 

Ashtabula, Co., Ohio. 

(Reply—Your location seems to be desir- 
able, also the soil. Your list of varieties 
are good. Lombard is one of the most pro- 
ductive plums. I should want to plant a 
few German Prune. You will have to see 
that your neighbor burns the black knot 
branches on his farm, or ‘the disease may 
be carried to your orchard. The only rem- 
edy for black knot is, cut off and burn them 
as soon as discovered.—C. A. Green. 





Top Grafting, 





Many farmers who have good orchards 
suffer loss by allowing a few trees which 
bear worthless fruit to remain year 
after year. When this poor fruit is about 
to fall the owner resolves to change the 
tops next spring by grafting, but before 
the time comes around he has forgotten his 
resolution and the 'tree remains. This may 
be prevented by placing some permanent 
mark on them or “blazing” the spare 
branches. 

In inserting the grafts the common mis- 
take should be avoided of setting them out 
at some distance from the center, thus al- 
lowing much of the defective growth to re- 
main after all. Select shoots never more 
than an inch or two in diameter and make 
short stumps of them for inserting the 
grafts. A round and compact head may 
thus be given. If a sufficient number of 
grafts are set the fruit may be changed in 
a very few years from the useless sorts to 
the best by this operation—Home and 
Farm. 





Bradshaw Plum. 





A very large and fine early plum, dark 
violet red, juicy and good. ‘Trees erect 
and vigorous; very productive, valuable for 
market. ‘The tree is very hardy and vig- 
orous. As regards productiveness it is un- 
equaled by any plum we have ever fruited. 
To produce the finest fruit heavy thinning 
should be practiced. The quality is excel- 
lent and it is destined to become one of the 
most popular of all plums for canning, 
while its attractive color, good quality and 
shipping properties will cause it to be 
sought for as a market variety. It ripens 
ten days to two weeks later than Abun- 
dance. This plum resembles Niagara in 
size, color and general good qualities. It 
is a grand variety, and no collection is com- 


home use on account of its fine quality, and 
for market for the reason that it is pos- 
sessed of great beauty and large size and 
is enormously productive. 





The Simoni Plum. 





Bven a cursory giance over the list of 
fruit sales in eastern markets given accu- 
rately and in detail in each number of the 
California Fruit Grower, will reveal the 
fact that the Prunus Simoni has taken a 
leading position throughout the season, 
bringing as much as $5.15 per box, when 
other varieties in the same car sold at 
much lower prices. Mr. I. H. Thomas, of 
Visalia, describes it thus in Professor 
Wickson’s “California Fruits; ‘Very fine 
as an early plum; ripens with Royal Ha- 
tive, and ships well; large, six and a quar- 
ter to seven inches circumference; flesh 
firm, rich, sweet, aromatic, delicious, with 
marked pine-apple and faint banana 
flavors; pit very small.” To those con- 
templating planting fruit orchards next 
winter we commend a careful study of the 
market returns as shown in the columns 
of this paper during the fresh fruit season. 
It can be learned there, at small cost, just 
what sells best in the eastern market, 
which fact should prove a valuable guide 
to him who plants an orchard.—California 
Fruit Grower. 





Clinton, Mich., August 17. 
Chas. ‘A. Green: 

Dear Sir:—In your August paper I notice 
Fighting the Plum Curculio, Prof. A. J. 
Cook, taken from Rural New Yorker. My 
method explained to the Prof. is as you 
describe, entirely different from what I use 
it and also from my description to Cook. 
He asked me if he could publish it. I said 
yes; as I have no secrets from fruit grow- 
ers. This is the first notice I have seen. 
If you will, in next issue, give as I use it 
any plum tree may be thoroughly jarred 
as follows: Take the rubber from clothes 
wringer, three inches long, have a handle 
from hard, stiff wood turned four to five 
feet long according to size of trees; for 
larger trees longer handle to reach farther 
up. Shoulder as large as outside of rubber, 
balance of stick if good hickory about one 
inch, one and three-fourths above shoulder 
to fit snug in hole of rubber, this will leave 
1% inch rubber to spring and wear off 
which lasts me about three years, when 
the plug will get through the rubber and 
injure the tree. On small end of the stick 
fii a good malleable ferrule; place the rub- 
ber end of stick against the main limb or 
body of tree well up and with a heavy mal- 
let such as carpenters use when framing. 
Strike it a full blow and your correspond- 
ent, H. S. W. Little, Utica, will find the 
little Turks will come down from any rea- 
sonable size tree. I have used this for five 
years with no damage to bark or trees. I 
have had no luck trying to  poi- 
son with Paris green or - London 
purple, have tried both faithfully and 
long. While some of my neighbors with a 
few trees have succeeded iin getting plums, 
others failed to get any. I have a very 
fine crop of peaches, pears, and plums, all 
much in want of rain. My vineyard has 
been nearly used up for two years with 
black rot, also a few vines at residence in 
town vineyard; have thoroughly treated 
with sulphate of copper early and Bor- 
deaux mixture afterwards, rot very slight 
in vineyard at home, this season. 

Sowed garden last fall to rye and have 
let it grow as it was not practical to cul- 
tivate, the grap? vires having a full crop of 
rye growing among them; are entirely clear 
from mildew or black rot without any other 
application. Is slovenly cultivation any 
preventive of black rot? I have extended 
this too far already, for once; whatever you 
think worth publishing do so. 


is becoming better 


named: hence, in my opinion, where the 
climate and soil are suitable,. the possibil: 
“thes or prohta sess turns from the inve 
ment are in favor of the plums.” 


The Native Plum. 





The development of our native plum 
from one species to a hundred and fifty is 
interestingly treated by Professor L. H. 
Bailey, of the Cornell Experiment Station. 
Professor Bailey classifies these hundred 
and fifty varieties into eight groups. The 
Americana, Hortulana, Hortulana Mineri, 
Angustifolia, Marianna, Maritima, Hy- 
brids and unclassified varieties. Owing to 
the fact that most plums do not fertilize 
themselves, unnamed and unclassified hy- 
brids are almost legion. But there are cer- 
tain well defined varieties and these Pro- 
fessor Bailey has taken pains to name and 
describe. 

He favors comparatively open planting 
as easier, neater and just as effective. As 
to the selection of stocks for grafting the 
weight of authority is in favor of the Ma- 
rianna, which is superior to the peach be- 
cause of its greater hardiness and because 
it never sprouts from the roots. As to 
adaptation for different climates the Wild 
Goose is the best all round variety, owing 
to its hardiness and productiveness rather 
than to the quality of the fruit. In Wis- 
consin, Iowa and Nebraska only the Ameri- 
cana is hardy. The Chickasaws are best 
adapted to tthe Middle and Southern States. 
—Farm, Field and Stockman. 





S. D. Willard Talks Plums. 


The following facts and opinions were 
obtained in an interview with Mr. Willard 
by the Rural New Yorker: 

“A good many every-day farmers who 
grow a variety of crops, have heard that 
there is profit in plum culture, and would 
like to try it. Can you advise them to 
start in plum growing?” 

“Yes; provided they will work as intel- 
ligently in plum growing as they would in 
growing a corn crop. The growing of any 
fruit crop by many farmers, is made a sec- 
ondary matter. Trees are planted and al- 
lowed to grow for themselves; hence, the 
Jarge number of failures that are notice- 
able throughout the entire country. Were 
the corn field or potato patch neglected in 
a like manner, bankruptcy would soon fol- 
low. The trouble isn’t half so much that 
the nurserymen sell ‘cull stock’ as that: the 
farmer gives cull culture.”’ 

“But why plums rather ‘than apples, 
pears or peaches?” . 

“Keep out of the crowd! The majority 
of those who have land, are more strongly 
inclined to the planting of the latter. Plums 
cannot ‘be grown successfully over so large 
an area of territory as can the other fruits 


“What gave plum-growing its ‘boom? ” 

“It has been well advertised! For the 
past 10 or 12 years, interest in this fruit 
has been growing all over the country. This 
bas developed some valuable new varietjes. 
The California growers have greatly aided 
this ‘boom.’ Undoubtedly, the choicest va- 
rieties of plums that have ever been intro- 
duced, have been brought out within a few 
years by Luther Burbank. So far as 
beauty, large size and luscious quality are 
concerned, they have never been equaled.” 

“But won’t the ‘business be overdone?’ 


“Yes and no. The markets are now fre- 
quently cverstocked with varieties that 
are not wanted. By this, I mean those 
common sorts that are more generally pro- 
duced by careless growers; but those choice 
and tempting sorts that are required for 
our city fruit stands, and are most valued 
by our best families for preserving, are 
not yet produced in quantities equal to the 
demand, and will not be for a long time.” 

“What about varieties?’ 


“The following out of 50 or 60 sorts, 
after careful test, have proved to be the 
most satisfactory to me, because of their 
period of ripening and good qualities for 
long-distance shipments: Field, the Dam- 
sons, Burbank, Reine Claude, German 
Prune, Italian Prune and Grand Duke.” 

“Any special rules for cultivating the 
plum?” 

“The plum orchard should annually be 
thoroughly cultivated, so as not to allow 
the growth of weeds to rob the soil of the 
nourishment that the tree needs, and to 
which it is entitled. The plum is a surface- 
rooting tree; hence, by thorough .cultiva- 
tion, I do not mean the deep plowing which 
sometimes is given young trees.. My own 
plan is to keep the soil so constantly stirred 
that weeds shall have no chance for 
growth, and that in periods of protracted 
drought, such as we have had during the 
past summer, ‘there shall ‘be less evapora- 
tion of the moisture requiréd for the health 
and vigor of the tree.” 

“In a few words, what is the history of 
your ideal tree from planting to picking? 
How do you care for it?’ 

“The annual cultivation last referred to, 
coupled with such liberal applications of 
plant food as may seem to be required to 
produce a healthy growth, and insure the 
development of a vigorous foliage that will 
be carried through the season; the latter 
is an important essential in the production 
of quality in any fruit. Annual pruning 
is equally as important as the other feat- 
ures named, and should be performed only 
during the seasons of the year when the 
tree is in a dormant condition. The choicest 
peaches, apples or pears are produced only 
by such judicious thinning of the fruit as 
may be required at the proper season of 
the year. Our most practical and best fruit 
growers have all learned this lesson, and 
the wise men practice it. If essential in 
eonnection with the fruits named, it is 
doubly so in the production of good plums.” 

“How far apart should the trees be in 
the orchard?” 

“As a rule, I think about 16 or 18 feet 
apart is a safe distance to be recommended; 
but while this is so, I would myself, on 
high-priced land, set them closer. How- 
ever, when doing so, I would resort to 
such high feeding as, in my judgment, 
would be required to promote the best re- 
sults.” F 

“What insect pests and fungous diseases 
trouble you?’ 

“We rarely suffer from any insect pest 
except the curculio, and I have never found 
anything eqwal to the jarring process for 
disposing of this enemy of the plum grow- 
er. The process is very simple, and if fol- 
lowed assiduously for a few days after 
the fruit is formed, will virtually insure 
the crop.” 

“What is the best soil for plums?’ 
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“Had you asked me-this question 10 years 


since, I would most assuredly have said a 
heavy clay loam; but within a few years 
past, I have seen some of the best plum 
orchards that have ever come to my no- 
tice grown upon a light, sandy loam; hence, 
previous theories in regard to this, have 
been upset.” 

“What is the best plant-food—stable ma- 
nure or ‘fertilizer?’ 

“A fair proportion of each, in my opin- 
ion, is best adapted to the needs of this 
fruit, I think that, in most stable manure, 
we are likely to get too much nitrogenous 
matter; ‘hence, I ama believer in the use 
of such fertilizers as will give us potash 
and phosphoric acid. In my own experi- 
ence, I have fourtd wood ashes of more 
value than anything else I have ever used 
for plant food. By this, I mean in com- 
bination with a reasonable amount of sta- 
ble manure.” 

“Now tell us, in a paragraph, the story 
of a successful plum tree.” 

“The successful plum tree is one of mod- 
erate growth in the nursery, on a soil that 
has not been over-stimulated for its pro- 
duction, has been planted with care, cul- 
tivated and grown intelligently by a man 
of sufficient liberality to bestow upon it 
the same liberal treatment that would be 
given to a thoroughbred animal; i. e., pro- 
tected, cared for and fed with considera- 
tion up to such time as a bounteous crop 
of fruit may have matured ready for har- 
vesting. This should be picked and han- 
dled carefully, in baskets, provided espe- 
cially for this purpose, and in them trans- 
ferred to the packing house or barn, where 
it should be assorted and graded carefully 
as regards size and quality, all being so 
nicely done that the producer would feel 
proud to have his mame appear upon 
the package on whatever market it might 
be shipped. The product thus handled, 
finding its way into the hands of 1n honest 
city commissiqn man, of which, I believe, 
there are many in all of our cities, will 
furnish convincing proof of the fact that 
there are successful plum trees. In fact, 
plums and currants make a good fruit 
team; but it must be remembered that both 
require the ‘best of care.” 





Prunes. 





The fact stated the other day by a con- 
temporary in a letter to the editor, of the 
writer’s belief that the daily eating of 
prunes is a preventive of appendicitis, is an 
interesting one. The letter cited the rec- 
ord of a fruit valley an California, whose 
75,000 residents enj@y a continuous fruit 












season. Yet not ome it is reported, has 
ever had a symptom® of appendicitis, and 
the correspondent, @8 thas ‘been said, as- 
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nutritive excellence, making it a valuable 
family food. It is a good plan to prepare 
five or ten pounds at a time, saving time 
and having it always ready. Let the 
prunes stand at least four hours in water 
enough to cover them; then put in a little 
cold water—just enough to keep from burn- 
ing—and stew very slowly, closely covered. 
Wien done, and they should be plump and 
tender at this stage, add two pounds of 
sugar to five pounds of fruit, and leave 
them on the stove perhaps fifteen minuies 
longer. Pack in jars; and serve freely.— 
New York Times. 





Lombard Plum, 





The Lombard is a’ great favorite for the 
following reasons: The tree seems to adapt 
itself to any locality; it is extremely hardy, 
producing good crops where many varieties 
will not grow; ‘it is a strong growing tree—- 
trees on our grounds five years of age 
being as large again as some varieties 
planted the same year; it is exceedingly 
productive. My experience has been that 
it outyields most other varieties, and yet 
all varieties of plums are remarkably pro- 
ductive. It is not equal to some varieties 
in quality, and yet it is enjoyable eaten 
out of hand and desirable for canning and 
other domestic purposes. Those who are not 
familiar with the superior varieties would 
consider this delicious. The fruit usually 
hangs so thick on the limbs that we are 
compelled to thin out one-half. The more 
you thin it, the larger, brighter and better 
the remaining fruit will be. It is a hand- 
some reddish plum, the flesh yellow, juicy 
and pleasant. Season—August. More than 
one of the leading fruit growers have 
planted the Lombard tree especially for a 
stock for top budding and grafting slow 
growing varieties, as it is one of the most 
vigorous growers, and gives great satisfac- 
tion for this purpose. It is an excellent va- 
riety, and should be planted in all gardens 
and orehards. It can be relied upon for a 
crop often when some other varieties fail. 





Fighting the Plum Curculio. 





H. S. W., Little Utica, N. Y.—I have a 
fine plum tree too large to be jarred suc- 
cessfully. Will spraying it with Paris 
green kill the curculio, and, if so, when 
should it be done? 

Answer.—If you spray for the plum cur- 
culio, use one pound of London-purple or 
Paris green to 200 gallons of water. Apply 
as soon as the blossoms fall, and three 
times afterwards at intervals of 10 days. 
If a very heavy rain comes spray it once 
after it has ceased. My own experience 
does not recotfimend this remedy, but oth- 
ers praise it, I am trying it very thor- 
oughly this season, and hope to settle the 
question beyond any possible doubt. The 
jarring never fails with me. In case of 
large trees I jar the limbs. To jar we 
must have a mallet that ‘will not bruise 
the limbs, and must give a quick blow so 
as to produce a sudden jar. We must do 
this either very early or very late in the 
day; then the insects fall to the sheet and 
remain quiet till caught. At mid-day they 
are more active and may take wing. For 
a mallet we can pad it with carpeting, or 
may take the rubber of a clothes wringer 
and insert a handle which will not reach 
quite through. The handle should be cut 
with a shoulder and made to -fit so tight 
that it will remain secure with no fasten- 
ing. We-can strike with the end or side. 
It will usually be more convenient to strike 
with the former.—Prof. A. J. Cook, Rural 
New Yorker. 





A poor paint is bad, for when you want 
to repaint, the whole, being scaly, and 
rough, will have to be scraped off, requir- 
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ing great expense in the way of labor. 


The Abundance Japan Plum. 





The Abundance is large, showy and beau- 
tiful. Amber, turning to a rich, bright, 
cherry color, with a decided white bloom, 
and highly perfumed. Flesh light yellow, 
exceedingly juicy and tender, and of de- 
licious sweetness impossible to describe. 
Stone small and parts readily from flesh. 
For canning it is also excellent. Its season 
is early-in August in this State, adding to 
its special value. The editor of The Rural 
New Yorker writes: “From one little 
Abundance tree we picked 10 pecks of 
fruit. The quality is excellent. When 
fully ripe they are full of juice. The flesh 
is tender and there is mingled with the 
plum a peach flavor that is refreshing and 
agreeable.” ‘That the Abundance proves to 
be all that is claimed for it, seems now a 
settled fact. It is to us a blessing and a 
revelation—a blessing that we may enjoy 
plums of our own raising, and a revelation 
in that we have never before been able to 
raise plums because of the curculio. August 
4, 1895, the Rural New Yorker said: “The 
Abundance Japan plum tree on our grounds 
is a sight to behold. ‘The branches are 
wreaths of fruit, and they, as well as the 
tree itself, are held up by props and ropes. 
Here we have Abundance loaded with 
beautiful fruit, while not a precaution has 
been taken to destroy the eurculio. Blessed 
be the Abundance! It is well named.” 





The Plum Curculio. 


—_—_—__——_ 


Prof. Charles V. Riley, Entomologist at. 


Washington, D. C., in a paper read be- 
fore the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, January 23, 1892, gives these inter- 
esting facts relating to the plum curculio. 
He says to understand some later efforts 
to destroy this insect it is necessary to em- 
rhasize prominent traits in its life history. 
The fact has been established that it pro- 
duces but one generation annually. 

The beetles hibernate under leaves or 
bark, in woods or other sheltered places 
near stone-fruit orchards. They issue from 
such winter quarters as soon as or before 
the buds put out in the spring. Both male 
and female feed on the tender foliage for 
some time before the females have a 
charce to ovipost in the young fruit. While 
the nights are cool they hide under any 
shelter within reach. Where the base of 
the tree is kept clean, and the earth raked, 
chips laid round under the trees form a 
mest satisfactory trap for them, as in the 
early morning they are somewhat torpid 
and easily killed.Later in the season the jar- 
ring process is one of the most satisfactory 
ways of securing an uninjured crop of 
‘f tsenical treatment is based on 
young foliage in the early season, and sec- 
ondly, on the habit of the female gnawing 
with her jaws a crescent shaped mark in 
order to form a deadened flap around the 
egg she has thrust under the skin of the 
fruit. One thing to be considered in the 
use of arsenites against this insect is the 
effect of these mineral poisons on the dif- 
ferent stone fruit trees. Spraying against 
the plum curculio is only partially success- 
ful and the same may be said of other 
thynchophorus or snout-bearing beetles, 
which injuriously affect fruit, viz.: the 
quince and the apple curculio, and plum 
gougers, 





Pruning Plums. 





The plum tree came next for treatment. 
The heavy crops of two successive seasons, 
the neglect of pruning last year, and the 
gaps caused by black-knot excisions had 
given some of them a rather unsightly ap- 
pearance. A lighter pruning would prob- 
ably have increased the chances of a 
larger yield next year, but that the trees 
received will be of more lasting benefit to 
them. With so much shortening in and 
removal of boughs bent by weight of fruit, 
the branches look stubby and the trees 
rather bare, but they are now in shape, 
and will render a good account of 'them- 
selves two years hence, at any rate. The 
top shoots, two feet or more long, were 
taken off just below where they were 
shortened two years ago, and all were 
reached with a Waters’ pruner with a han- 
dle df ten fect. Plum trees, according to 
my experience, are improved by liberal 
pruning if judiciously applied, yet trim- 
ming only is resorted to in very many 
orchards, the trees soon showing a lot of 
long, naked limbs. All the limbs of my 
Lombards are kept covered with fruit 
spurs (trees now nine years old), new ones 
replacing those that ‘have borne, which 
would not be the case, it seems to me, with- 
out considerable pruning. I have rarely 
had trouble with gumming, never having 
to take off large limbs. 

Among my notes on plums is one which 
is apparently at variance with what Mr. 
Galen Wilson says that “certain roots fur- 
nish nutriment for certain branches, and 
that it does not go into the common stock 
for general support of the tree, its foliage 
and fruit; that is, that if the land on one 
side of a fruit tree is manured and culti- 
vated and the other not, the limbs on the 
manured side should be larger, the foliage 
thicker and more luxuriant. 





Abundance Plums, 





I consider the Botan or Abundance of 
great value either for the family garden or 
the commercial orchard and would advise 
every one who has any land to set at least 
a few trees. Keep them cultivated, mod- 
erately enriched and the new growth cut 
back each year and in a few years you 
will be rewarded. with an abundance of 
plums. The fruit is amber, turning to a 
right, cherry color, with a decided white 
bloom and highly perfumed. Flesh, light 
yellow, exceedingly juicy and‘tender, and 
of a delicious sweetness, These plums sell 
readily in the market at 10c, to 15c. a 
quart wholesale. I have bought ‘and 
planted Botans on land that had previously 
been in grass but had been plowed the year 
before. I set them.16.feet apart each 
way and set peach trees between them in 
the rews, expecting ‘that the peach trees 
wotld be gone before the plums would need 
all the room, The first-two or three years 
I raised raspberries, strawberries and veg- 
etables of different kinds between the rows. 
During this time the trees received no 
fertilizer except as they got the benefit of 
that used on the crops. Since then I 
have used bone and potash around the 
trees and kept the ground cultivated. The 
first year I noticed a marked difference be- 





tween the growth of the Botan and that of 
the other varieties. The Botan had a rich, 
luxuriant foliage and grew very fast, mak- 
ing double the growth, was cut back se- 
verely the next spring and was succeeded 
by a still more luxuriant growth the second 
year, and this growth continued until quite 
late in the season, although many of the 
other varieties were attacked by the leaf 
blight and made no growth after the mid- 
dle of August. 

Last season they blossomed full again 
and set a full crop. My other varicties 
‘blossomed now for the first ‘time and set a 
partial crop. In order to prevent the 
ravages of the curculio as well as leaf 
blight, I sprayed all the trees wifh the 
Bordeaux mixture and one pound of Paris 
green to 250 gallons of the mixture. Al- 
though this did no injury to the other va- 
rieties, it proved too strong for the Botans 
and scalded the foliage so that nearly all 
the leaves came off and although the plums 
remained on the trees until ripe they had 
no flavor and were worthless. These trees 
showed no signs of black knot until last 
year, although other varieties alt around 
them were badly affected. Last winter 
after the leaves avere off I found a few 
small knots on these trees, but they were 
so small that I cut them out readily with- 
out any injury to the trees. I was so 
favorably impressed with this variety that 
two years ago I set about 2,000 more 
trees. I have a number of other varieties 
of Japanese plums, including Ogon, Bur- 
bank, Satsuma, Botankio, Hytankio, Cha- 
bot and Yellow Japan. The Ogon is a 
good bearer and ripens about ten days 
ahead of the Botan, but the fruit is of poor 
quality. None of the others have fruited 
with me yet, but they are claimed to be 
valuable varieties, especially the Burbank 
and Satsuma.—Charles I. Allen, in Farm 
and Home. 

Litchfield Co., Ct. 





Japan Plums, 





Mr. Joseph Meehan, the veteran horticul- 
turist, and editor of Mcehan’s Monthly, has 
the following to say about the Japanese 
varieties of plums: 

“Looking over the field of fruits, I think 
the most notable advance has been with 
plums. That the Japanese sorts are of 
great value is beyond doubt. Besides their 
excellent quality they 
growers, and they ‘have proved quite hardy 
as far north as the vicinity of Lake On- 
tario, where many sorts have been success- 
fully fruited. ‘Then, again, some of the 
sorts ripen much earlier than others before 
grown; one of them, the Willard, having 
ripened its fruit at Geneva, N. Y., as early 

senson-~as. the L5th-of July.. The 
mames of some of the ‘best are as follows: 
Burbank, Botan, Satsuma, Willard, 
Abundance. Of these Willard is the earli- 
est. Some of those who have grown these 
plums say the fruit is less liable to cur- 
culio attacks than other sorts are, but this 
will matter but little, as no good grower 
expects to get along now without the aid 
of poisonous mixtures for the destruction 
of insect and fungus pests. A trial of these 
Japanese plums can safely be advised.” 





German Switchen Plums. 





German switchen (switches) plums, 
many of which are exported in the season 
to the English markets are the fruit gath- 
ered from trees planted along the high- 
ways of Rhenish Prussia and neighbor- 
ing states. ‘The trees are the property of 
the state and are leased out to contractors. 
At the proper time small armies of poor 
people visit these localities and work in 
a similar way to the roving hop pickers. 
The contractors are compelled by law to 
build huts along the route for the shelter 
of the plum gatherers.—California Fruit 
Grower. 





Plums, Large and Juicy. 





The genial Capt. Low had just returned 
from. Lewiston where he attended the fair 
with an exhibit of sixteen varieties, the 
same number that he entered in the Hast- 
ern Maine Fair in this city last week. In 
reply to the request of the reporter as to 
whether he could spare time to show him 
through his orchard he said that he could 
and soon the newspaperman was devouring 
the most delicious plums and listening to 
the pomologist as he told of the several va- 
rieties and their histories, with many inter- 
esting points about the way in which they 
had been nurtured. 

The visitor can go all through the plum 
part of the orchard and not once be out 
from beneath the overhanging plums, while 
there is also room for a handsome flower 
garden and pear and apple trees, with a 
‘berry department where great raspberries, 
strawberries and gooseberries, each in its 
season, supply his table and more too. The 
walks of the orchard and garden are paved 
with concrete and it is indeed a pleasure 
to pass about and look at the ripening fruit, 
the work of nature about done and only 
waiting the hand of man to pick it. 

Among the many varieties in the stroll 
could be seen three trees of the Washing- 
ton variety, two of the McLaughlin, three 
Moore’s Arctic, Madison, Lawrence Fa- 
vorite (one of the best), Magnum Bonum, a 
large and good plum, better for preserving 
than eating, Reine Claude de Bavay, Vic- 
toria, one of the prettiest varieties grown, 
turning to bright orange when ripe, Brad- 
shaw, which has not a plum on it but had 
furnished samples for three fairs. Jeffer- 
son, Penobscot, Smith’s Orleans, with 
trees which are bearing a very few for the 
first or second years, including blue dam- 
sons, red gage, Bleeker’s gage and others 
which have not as yet fruited, but soon 
will. 

Three of the varieties, the McLaughlin, 
Penobscot and Washington, apart from be- 
ing three of the finest plums grown any- 
where, are also especially interesting in all 
having grown from the same seed. 





—The early and the latter part of human 
life are the best or at least the most worthy 
of respect. The one is the age of inno- 
cence, the other of reason.—Joseph Jou- 
bert. 

—Good literature is as necessary to the 
growth of the soul as good air to the 
growth of the body, and it is just as bad 
to put weak thoughts into a child’s mind as 
to shut it up in an unventilated room.— 
Charles Dudley Warner. 


are most healthy ' 


Plums in the Chicken Yard. 





A writer in the Indiana Farmer says: 
Theories vanish by the side of facts in 
every avocation. I have at the present 
writing three Robinson plum trees loaded 
with ripening fruit and two others with 
not a plum left. The five trees were set 
on the same kind of ground seven years 
ago and have had the same culture. The 
game results have been derived for the 
past three years, the three trees bearing a 
full crop of sound plums and’ the two a 
crop of wormy fruit, worthless. The three 
fruiting trees are in the chicken yard; the 
others outside. The ground in said yard 
is not plowed, but early in the spring is 
swept and kept hard and smooth. Under 
these trees I scatter bran and screenings, 
and “biddy’? does the work of eating the 
pestiferous insects. While looking for the 
little seeds and specks of bran she gar- 
nishes her food with the spicy curculio. I 
know this to be true, for I have the evi- 
dence. Now, for seven varieties of plums 
I must speak a good word for the Robin- 
son. It always produces. I have Wild 
Goose, Marianna, English Blue, Lombard, 
Prunus Simoni, etce., but the Robinson 
gives me the only crop in this year of ’953. 
I have been out with saw apd lumber this 
morning and propped up the limbs that 
are hanging almost to the ground with 
tempting fruit. Even the chicken yard is 
not a sure defence with other varieties this 
year, but the Robinson, where plenty of 
fowls are enclosed and fed, will not disap- 
point the planter. 





Burbank Japan Plum, 

A variety now well known in all the 
plum regions of the United States. Unsur- 
passed for beauty and productiveness as 
well as great hardiness of tree, with a fo- 
liage so perfect as to contribute in an es- 
sential degree to its health. Fruit large, 
oval, often with a slight neck; skin, red- 
dish purple; flesh, yellow, rather coarse 
but juicy and good. Its beauty as a market 
variety is unsurpassed. 

The fruit is roundish conical, tapering to 
a blunt point opposite the stem; stem stout, 
one-half inch long; suture almost wanting; 
surface smooth, with but little bloom; scat- 
tering dots and streaks of russet some- 
times apparent; dots numerous, brown and 
very small; cclor, reddish purple, over rich 
yellow, which often shows through in 
patches; skin of medium thickness, ten- 
der and peels from the flesh when fully 
ripe; flesh amber yellow, tender, juicy; 
flavor rich, sweet, aromatic; quality best; 
stones small, plump, adhering to flesh. Best 
of the Japan plums, 

This ripens later than the Barly Abun- 
} AOR OR gnc ceBOn Agate: nene-ok tbe-da- 

panese plums r generally tested, that 
have proven of so much worth as the Bur- 
bank. It is an abundant bearer, and sev- 
eral years’ trial has proven it to be hardy 
in almost the entire United States. Cer- 
tainly it will endure the winters as far 
north as the central parts of New York 
and Iowa. 


If any one has had doubts as to the 


vigor, hardiness and productiveness of the 
Japan plums, the season of 1896 has set- 
tled these. Here in Connecticut, where the 
peach crop was practically a total failure, 
the Japan plums gave partial crops on 
many trees, while others were full to bend- 
ing with luscious fruit. There is no doubt 
that their introduction is doing more to 


stimulate both commercial and amateur 
fruit culture than any other one event that 
has taken place within the last quarter of 
a century. Trees of tremendous vigor; 
come into bearing two or three years after 
planting, and in such variety and season 
of ripening as to cover a period of nearly 
three months with a daily supply of most 
luscious plums.—J. H. Hale. 

From Indiana equally favorable reports 
are sent out, and from cold Towa, where 
only very hardy fruits can be depended on, 
comes word of superb crops of Burbank 
Japan plums. A number of our customers 
have Japan plum trees, which, the second 
year from planting, produced fruit which 
sold for more than enough to pay the en- 
tire cost. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX.) 





In the stomach ofa toad were found 55 
army worms; in another 65 gypsy moth 
larvae, and in a third 37 tent caterpillars. 


Cure 
Consti- 
pation 


and you cure its consequences. These are 
some of the consequences of constipation : 
’ Biliousness, loss of appetite, pimples, sour 
stomach, depression, coated tongue, night- 
mare, palpitation, cold feet, debility, diz- 
ziness, weakness, backache, vomiting, 
jaundice, piles, pallor, stitch, irritability, 
nervousness, headache, torpid liver, heart- 
burn, foul breath, sleeplessness, drowsi- 
ness, hot skin, cramps, throbbing head. 


Ayer’s 
Pills 


Dr. J. C. Ayer’s Pills are a specific for 
all diseases of the liver, stomach, and 
bowels. 


“T suffered from constipation which as- 
sumed such an obstinate form that I feared 
it would cause a stoppage of the bowels. 
After vainly trying various remedies, I be- 
gan to take Ayer’s Pills. Two boxes effected 


@ complete cure.” 
D. BURKE, Saco, Me. © 


“For eight years I was afilicted with 
constipation, which became so bad that the 
doctors could do no more for me. Then I 
began to take Ayer’s Pills, and soon the 
bowels recovered their natural action.” 
WM. H. DeLAUUETT, Dorset, Ont 








Are a Sure Cure 
for Constipation 





THE PILL THAT WILL. 














GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 











FREE TRIAL TO 
ANY HONEST MAN. 
The Foremost Medical Company 


in-the World in the Cure of 
Weak Men Makes this Offer. 


HAPPY MARRIAGE, HEALTH, ENERGY 
; AND LONG LIFE. 











In all the world to-day—in all the history 
of the -world—-no doctor nor institution has | 
treated and restored so many men as has 
the famed ERIE MEDICAL COMPANY, of 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 


SCIENCE TRIMMING 
THE LAMP OF 





This is due to the fact that the company 
controls some inyentions and discoveries 
which have no equal in the whole realm of 
medical science. 

So much deception has been practiced: in 
advertising that this grand old company now 
makes a startling offer. 

They will send their magicaily effective ap- 
pliance and a month’s course of restorative 
remedies positively on trial, without expense, 
to any reliable man. 

Not a dollar need be paid until results are 
known to and acknowledged hy the paticnt. 

The Erie Medical Company’s APPLIANCE 
AND REMEDIES bave been talked of and 
written about till every man has heard of 


them. 

The highest medical authorities in the 
world have lately commended them. 

They possess marvellous power to vitalize, 
develop, restore, and sustain. 

They create vigor, healthy tissue, new life. 

They stop drains that sap the energy. 

They. cure all effects of evil habits, ex- 
cesses, overwork. 

They give full strength, Suvcingnent and 
tone to-every portion and organ of the body. 

Failure impossible, age no barriec. 

This “Trial Without Expense” offer is lim- 
ited to a short time, and application must be 
made at once. : 

No C. O. D. scheme, nor deception; no ex- 
exposure—a clean business proposition by a 
company of high financial and professional 
standing. i 

Write to the ERIE MEDICAL COMPANY, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and refer to their offer in this 


paper. 








erry Boxes 
Best Whitewood, 
@ $2.50 # 1000. 
Send for New Catalogue, FREE. 


Peach ‘and Grape Baskets. 
Melon Baskets. 








"5p BASKETS. BASKETS. 


Quart and Pint Baskets, 
Peach and Grape Baskets. 


Also material for same in the 
flat. Send us your wants 
and let us quote you prices. 


WEST WEBSTER BASKET Co., 
WEST WEBSTER, MONROE Co., - a 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Baskets, $3 per M 


Berry Baskets in the Fiat 
$1.50 per M., 


And Forms for Making 
Berry Baskets 75c. 


Send 4c. for sample. 


SAMUEL BAKER, 


BRIGHTON,N. Y, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








of all ewe ix, also Material iu che flat. 
© write for Cataiogueand Price List 
WEBSTER BASKET 00., Webst>:, Monroe Co, N. 


Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. 


Fruit Packages of all Kinds. 


ERRY BASKETS 
- BEARY GRATES 





Also BEEKEEPERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. Why not order now 
anc get the discount al- 
lowed on winter orders. 
Price list free. Address, 


BERLIN HEIGHTS, Eris COUNTY, OHIO. 
Please, mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ERRY BASKETS. 


Per thousand, 1,000 to 5,000—$2.80. 5,000 to 
10,000—$2.70. 10,000 to 20,000—$2.60. Over 
20,000 --$2:50. Gift: crates:$10.00 per hundred. 

Standard crates $15.00 per hundred. kets 

machine made, uniform in size and are of the 

best. Send for descriptive circular. Sample 

baskets sent on receipt of two 2c. postage stamps. 
ANDREW REASH, 

NEW SPRINGFIELD, MAHONING CO., OHIO. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








_ Wire Stapled Berry Baskets 


VERY STRONG. 
VERY DURABLE. 


Send for 
Descriptive Circular of 
BASKETS, CELERY BOXES 
AND CRATES, To 
8, L. GILLETTE, Kent, 0, 


Wit FENGE 


With our Duplex Automatie 

Machine youcan makea gen- 

uine t-Proof fence, end 
one that is also Horsebich 


i-gtron. 


on te fen.. 

& Hog fence for 120, 162 A ROD 

and a Stock or Chicken fence for 18¢ a tod. Plain, Coiled 

and Barbed wire to farmers at wholesale prices. Catalogue Free. 
BROTHERS, Box 50. Ridgeville, Indiana, 






















































































® THE FENCE MAN 
Makes Woven Wire 
Fence that ‘‘Stands 
Up.” Cannot Sag. 
Get his new 
tells all about 
Farm Fence 
@ Also Steel 
w 


eee 





$8 MACHINE 
tu weave yourown fenceof 
Coiled Hard Steel 
Spring Wire, 

52 inches high, at 
25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100 
rod ts 


mce. m 
Wanted Catalogue Free. 
© 


ARTER 
Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
Box 6] Mt.Sterling. 





J Spring at Each End 

a wire mattress won't do, It + Z 
qherever-one chances tc touch it. So in wire fence, 
ee is needec wherever the shock may come. 
die continuous coll principal is the only solu- 
[08. aga it heiongs to us only. See “ad” in next 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian. Mich. 
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pm NEW.STYLE CARDS, fo. FOR 
00 Rick and Solas 16-Voutans of FRE 
Flowers and Precious 


j made hot and applied kills the pain. 


| OUR 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Remedy for Croup. 








By M. J. M., a Reader of Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Vernon Co., Wis. 


Alcohol, with cayenne pepper in, is a 
valuable remedy. I get a pint of alcohol 
and put in cayenne to the depth of an inch 
or more in the bottle. After shaking well 
several times it is then ready to use. When 
it settles, rubbing on the clear alcohol, but 
none of the pepper. Mamma suffered so 
for years with cramps until she learned of 
this remedy. Cold nights she would apply 
it before going to bed. Then she need not 
be up a walking the floor or rubbing her 
limbs in the cold. Another friend who has 
muscular rheumatism in violent form finds 
this a valuable remedy. ‘This is also valu- 
able for bilious cramps. Must be prop- 
erly weakened in water. Sometimes drop 
it on sugar. In dangerous cases it can be 
taken stronger. If it itches too much rub 
on cream or lard or sweet oil. I have 
seen it rubbed on and also taken when one 
was almost speechless from cramps and 
was relieved in a short time. 

Another valuable remedy for cramps is 
asafoectida. I get a nickel’s worth of the 
gum asafoetida and put in bottle and pour 
on water (which I prefer to whiskey or 
alcohol). It is also good for nervousness. 
Can take a swallow three or four times a 
day. No danger taking too much with water 
in. I sometimes make the gum into pills, 
“as some can take the pills better.” Take 
them at any time. Ground ginger is also 
good. If we don’t have it prepared so we 
use the tincture. A hot ginger tea is good 
for cramps and colds. 

Laudanum is another valuable remedy. 
Many will not allow laudanum in their 
homes. Mamma kept it at all times, It 
must be haudled with care and used with 
good judgment. I have known mamma to 
cure dangerous cases of cholera morbus 
and flux. It is also valuable to rub on 
painful swellings and sores, ee 
t is 
also valuable in salves and liniments. 





Mind or Brain ? 


Professor O. C. Marsh, of Yale Peabody 
Museum, who is also a member of the 
United States Geological Survey, declares 
that the Japanese race is destined to dom- 
inate the world. He based his conclusion 
on the fact that the brain of the average 
Japanese is relatively larger than that of 
any other race. The human species, in all 
ages since the birth of man upon the 
planet, has subdued the lower animals by 
virtue of its superior brain development; 
therefor>, concludes Professor Marsh, the 
race that has the largest average brain 
must eventually control the others. 

But some of the world’s greatest think- 
ers have had comparatively small brains, 
and many of the most stupid dunces have 
often the largest heads. Mere brain area 
is of itself no evidence of mental capacity.. 





Longevity and the Brain. 


Speaking at Selkirk on the 8th inst., Sir 
James Chrichton-Browne dwelt on the dan- 
gers to health involved in indolence and 
disuse of the brain. 

The medical profession, he said, adapt- 
ing itself to the needs of the times, had 
felt it incumbent upon it during the last 
decade to insist mainly on the evils of 
misuse of the brain, on the excessive strain 
not seldom imposed on it in these days in 
the fierce struggle of the race to be rich, 
and more especially on the over-pressure 
imposed on it in the name of education 
when in an immature state, but they were 
not less keenly alive to the correlative 
evils of the disuse of the brain. 


Elderly persons who gave up business 
and professional men who laid aside their 
avocations without having other interests 
or pursuits to which to turn were in many 
cases plunged in despondency or hurried 
into premature dotage. He did not know 
any surer way of inducing premature men- 
tal decay than for a man of active habits 
to retire and do nothing when just past the 
zenith of life; and, on the other hand, he 
did not know any surer way of enjoying a 
green old age than to keep on working at 
something till the close. 

It had been said that one of the rewards 
of philosophy was length of days, and a 
striking list might be presented of men dis- 
tinguished for their intellectual labors 
which they had never laid aside, who had 
far exceeded the allotted span of human 
life. Galileo lived to seventy-eight, New- 
ton to eighty-five, Franklin to eighty-five, 
Buffon to eighty, Faraday to seventy-six, 
and Brewster to eighty-four years, Sir 
James Crichton-Browne drew special at- 
tention to the great age generally attained 
‘by our judges.—London Lancet. 





Does Pure Water Pay ? 


Prof. William B. Mason, of the Troy 
Polytechnic Institute, has lately published 
@ book on water supplies, and in plainly 
holding up to view the costliness of ob- 
taining a new pure water supply, or of 
modifying and altering an old one, he 
demonstrates that no community can af- 
ford to rest with anything short of pure 
water, known of all men to be such. He 
cites the evils to be expected from any of 
the water-borne diseases, but especially 
writes of typhoid fever from the cool, cal- 
culating standpoint of commercial loss, He 


} Says: 


“The economic value of an individual is 
what it has cost his family, the commu- 
nity or the State for his living, develop- 
ment and education; it is the loan which 
the individual has made from the social 
capital, in order to reach the age when 
he can restore it by his labor.” 

It is difficult to compute the value of a 
man in dollars and cents, and yet attempt 
has been made. Chadwick rated an Eng- 
lish laborer at about $980; Faer estimated 
him at $780, while a French soldier is 
reckoned at $1,200. Typhoid fever—nearly 
always a waterborne disease—chooses for 
its victims those in the prime of life, seldom 
attacking the very old or the very young, 
which has led able judges to give the val- 
uation of $2,000 for a man in the prime 
of his vigor. Mr. Mason selects as illus- 
trative a city of 100,000 people, such as 
Albany, N. Y., where the deaths from 
typhoid have averaged seventy-five for the 
last five years. Calling each man lost as 
worth $2,000, it means a direct loss pe- 
cuniarily. of $150,000. Funerals range 
from $20 to $30, so taking a mean of $25, 
it adds to the amount of direct loss each 
year $1,875—making a total indirect loss 
of $151,875. 

But this fever does not always kill. The 
mortality is reckoned at ten per cent. of 
those attacked, and the average period of 
convalescence is reckoned at forty-three 
days. Assuming nine recoveries for one 
death, there are found 29,025 days lost by 
those who recover—over seventy-nine 
years; reckoning wages at $1 per day, 
there is a loss of $29,025. Nursing and 





Andes om 
, and how ike $10. at AS, 
‘Address, cm WaN CARD 00.» Box tl; CADIZ, Oh 


se 


doctors’ bills are at least $25 per case, 


adding $16,875 to the gross sum. To 
sum up: 
75 deaths at $2,000 each... .$150,000 
75 funerals at $25 each...... 1,875 
Loss in wages of convalescents. 29,025 


Nursing and doctors’ bills.... 16,875 


Total loss one year by typhoid .$197,775 

A heavy sum to be levied on one city 
by typhoid in one year; and the bare state- 
ment of the facts draws its own moral, 
and the sum would pay the interest on ; 
costly waterworks that could in no way ; 
be characterized as “death dealing.”—The 
Independent. 











Erysipelas. 


I see cranberries, saffron, yolk of eggs, 
vinegar and sugar of lead recommended for 
erysipelas, but I don’t think there is any- 
thing can equal lard for that terrible dis- 
ease. My brother had a carbuncle on his 
neck and took erysipelas. When I reached 
his bedside he was almost totally blind and 
irrational. I recommended the lard, but 
my sister-in-law would not allow it used as 
the doctor was sitting there and every few 
minutes would paint his face higher with 
iodine. Seeing my brother growing worse 
so fast I left the room and felt I would 
sink. My sister then told the doctor how 
I was taking it to heart and he came and 
asked me where I had ever seen lard used. 
I told him of the many dangerous cases, 
and he said: “Go and put the lard on your 
brother’s face.’ For which I ever cher- 
ished a kind regard for him. I hastened 
and spread a cloth thick with lard and ap- 
plied it, the physician staying some few 
hours and left. Next morning he was sur- 
prised to find him rational and could begin 
to see some. Mamma was taken with black 
erysipelas in her face. We applied flax 
seed poultices, spread thick with lard. In 
a few days the family physician happened 
there and was greatly surprised. He said 
it was a ‘bad case of black erysipelas, ask- 
ing mamma if she didn’t how how dan- 
gerous it was. Both remedies were what 
saved her life. 





How Worry Affects the Brain 


Modern science has brought to light noth- 
ing more curiously interesting than the fact 
that worry will kill. More remarkable still 
it has been able to determine from recent 
discoveries just how worry does kill. 

It is believed by many scientists who 
have followed most carefully ‘the growth of 
the science of brain diseases that scores 
of the deaths set down to other causes are 
due to worry, and that alone. The theory 
is a simple one—so simple that anyone can 
readily ‘understand it. Briefly put, it 
amounts to this: ‘Worry injures beyond 
repair certain cells of the brain; and the 
brain being the nutritive center of the 
body, the other organs become gradually 
injured. And when some disease of these 
organs, or a combination of them, arises, 
death finally ensues. 

Thus does worry kill. Insidiously, like 
many other diseases, it creeps upon the 
brain in the form of a single, constant, 
never-lost idea; and, as the dropping of 
water over a period of years will wear a 
groove in a stone, so does worry, grad- 
ually, imperceptibly, but no less surely, 
destroy the brain cells that lead all the 
rest—that are, so to speak, the command- 
ing officers of mental power, health, and 
motion. , 


an irritant at certain points, which pro- 
duces little harm/if it comes at intervals 
or irregularly. Occasional worrying of the 
system the brain can cope with, but the 
iteration and reiteration of one idea of a 
disquieting sort the cells of the brain are 
not proof against. It is as if the skull 
were laid bare and the surface of the brain 
struck lightly with a hammer every few 
seconds, with mechanical precision, with 
never a sign of a let-up or the failure of a 
stroke. 


Just in this way does the annoying idea, 
the maddening thought that will not be 
done away with, strike or fall upon cer- 
tain nerve cells, never ceasing, and week 
by week diminishing the vitality of these 
delicate organisms, so minute that they 
can only be seen under the microscope.— \ 
Pharmaceutical Products. P 





Nature and Cause of Appendi- 
citis. 


Judging from the reports so frequently 
made in the daily press, it would appear, 
says the New York Herald, that appen- 
dicitis is not only un the increase, but that 
it seems to have a special predilection for 
prominent persons. Contrary to popular 
belief, however, it is no more frequent nor 
elective in its occurrence than formerly. It 
is simply a new name for the very old and 
very common trouble known as _ periton- 
itis, or inflammation of the bowels, which, 
until lately and before operative treatment 
was instituted, always ended in death. 

The trouble having been traced to the 
ulceration or rupture of an inflamed ap- 
pendix, causing the fatal peritonitis, the 
early removal of the diseased organ very 
naturally suggested the proper line of treat- 
ment. It is, perhaps, not generally known 
by the public that the various foreign 
bodies, such as grape seeds, cherry pits 
and the concretions usually found in the 
appendix, are merely accidental conse 
quences of the inflammation rather than 
causes of it. To such as never eat a grape 
without a certain misgiving it may be com- 
forting to learn. that it is a very rare cir- 
cumstance to find a seed of the fruit lodged 
in the appendix. In fact, it is now proven 
that aside from the intestinal concretions 
which really form in the organ after the 
latter becomes diseased there is scarcely 
an average proportion of three per cent. in 
which foreign bodies, distinctively so- 
called, are discovered. That these acci- 
dental or deposited substances are not ab- 
solutely necessary for the production of the 
disease is shown by their entire absence 
in a goodly number of the most severe 
eases. Among the latter may be men- 
tioned a recent instance which has claimed 
much public attentionm 

The real cause of the disease is asso- 
ciated with the destructive tendencies of a 
peculiar microbe called the colon bacillus, 
which always exists in the intestine, and is 
absolutely harmless until an inflammation 
or injury of the appendix gives it an op- 
portunity for the development of malig- 
nant qualities. The microbes then multi- 
ply with great rapidity, penetrate the walls 
of the weakened organ, intensify the in- 
flammation, and finally escape into the 
abdominal cavity by ulceration or rupture 
of the tube, thus producing the fatal or 
septic peritonitis, 





A New Premium Offer. 


Weekly Tribune, Fruit Grower, and your 
choice of plant or book premintms—all for 
70c. Many of our readers have expressed 
a desire to get one of the valuable plant 
premiums offered in Green’s Fruit Grower 
in connection with the Tribune. We have, 
therefore, decided to offer New York 
Weekly Tribune, and Green’s§ Fruit 
Grower, one year, also your choice of plant 








premiums—all for 70c. 


innumerable 


the dwarf pear: 
ous. 
lected. It bears extremely early and occu- 
pies but a small space, 
can be set along a jine of fence, where one 
would hardly think of putting anything 
else, and if grown in blocks in an orchard, 


three hundred of them can be put upon ters, Amusements. une Tellers, 
en acre of ground. The trees can be Books, cte., DICK & FITZGBRALD, 68 AnhS 


Wasteful, Filthy, Barbaric. 


Chicago’s drainage canal, on which 


$25,000,000 has already been spent, is to 
be finished within two years more. 

a great work, and no doubt will afford ap- 
parent benefit to the city. But it was ill- 
conceived, and one of these days will be 
either abandoned or diverted to other uses. 


It is 


The practice of pouring sewage into riv- 


ers is at once wasteful, filthy, and bar- 
baric. 
present guilty of it, but it is unworthy of 
them, and they will some time learn to do 
better. 
proposes to use as an open sewer may be 
redeemed and made a clean waterway of 
commerce, connecting the Mississippi with 
the Lakes, to the great advantage of in- 
ternal trade.—Tribune. 


Nearly all American cities are at 


Then the canal which Chicago 





*‘Change of Air.” 


This expression to an invalid, accord- 


ing to a correspondent of the London Lan- 
cet, means something more than is com- 
monly implied, something different, in fact, 
from changing one’s usual environment. 
It is pointed out that while the air of 
health resorts : en 

from disease germs and organic impurities, 
this is not the whole secret of the matter. 
It is also an interesting question why of 
two coast towns only a few miles apart 
and both situated at the same height above 
the sea one should have a “bracing” and 
the other a relaxing climate. > 
ical differences in the air are inappreciable, 


is comparatively exempt 


As the chem- 


the suggestion is made that some of the 
harmless niicro organisms 
amid which we live may be responsible 
for some of the mysterious and diverse 
characteristics or qualities of air which, 
though at present inexplicable, profoundly 
affect the health and spirits of mankind. 





Beer Drinking and Longevity. 


Insurance doctors are much against beer 
drinking. Dr. Rogers, of the New York 
Life, in reference to beer, says: ‘Recently 
I had oceasion to make some study of what 
happens among persons engaged in the 
manufacture of beer. My cases included 
not only the workmen engaged in brew- 
eries, but also the proprietors of breweries. 
It is a curious fact that the mortality 
among the proprietors is about as high as 
among the workmen, showing that they are 
all given to copious libations. The mor- 
tality is strikingly low among brewers in 
early years. Up to forty or thereabouts, 
brewers seem to be about as good risks as 
pretty much anybody else. After forty 
the mortality rises very high, arfd I should 
say that at fifty-five or sixty years of age 
about three brewers may be expected to 
die where one average persons dies,” 





Air, Sunshine and Health. 


A New York merchant noticed, in the 
progress of years, that each successive 
bookkeeper gradually lost his health, and 
finally died of consumption, however vigor- 
ous and robust he was on entering his ser- 
vice. At length, it occurred to him that 
the little rear room where the books were 
kept opened in a back yard, so surrounded 
by high walls that no sunshine came into 
it from one year’s end to another. 

An upper room, well lighted, was im- 
mediately prepared, and his clerks had uni- 
form good health ever after. 


ica . A familiar case to*geperal readers is de-.. 
Worry, to make theory still stronger, is Yivea from medical works, where an entire 


English family, became ill, and all remedies 
seemed to fail of their usual results, when 
accidentally a window glass of the family 
room was broken, in cold weather. It was 
not repaired, and forthwith there was a 
marked improvement in the health of the 
inmates. The physician at once traced the 
connection, discontinued his medicines, and 
ordered that the window pane should not 
be replaced. 

A French lady became ill. The most emi- 
nent physicians of her time were called in, 
but failed to restore her. At length Dupey- 
tren, the Napoleon of physic, was con- 
sulted. He noticed that she lived in a dim 
room, into which the sun never shone, the 
house being situated in one of the narrow 
streets, or, rather, lanes of Paris. He at 
once ordered more airy and cheerful apart- 
ments, and “all her complaints vanished.” 

The lungs of a dog become tuberculated 
(consumptive) in a few weeks if kept con- 
fined in a dark cellar. The most common 
plant grows spindley, pale and scraggling 
if no sunlight falls upon it. The greatest 
medical pames in France, of the last cen- 
tury, regarded sunshine and pure air as 
equal agents in restoring and maintaining 
health.—_Home Doctor. 


_- D+ a 
Rapid Shoemaking. 


One of the big Lynn shoe shops made a 
pair of ladies’ boots for the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1889 in twenty-four minutes. A 
notary public followed the operation, watch 
in hand. ITor this feat the pair of shoes 
went through the usual routine of the shop, 
put at exceptional speed; fifty-seven dif- 
ferent operators and forty-two machines 
were concerned in the work, which re- 
quired twenty-six pieces of leather, four- 
teen pieces of cloth, twenty-four bottons, 
twenty-four button-holes, eighty tacks, 
twenty nails, two box-toes, two steel 
shanks and twenty yards of thread. Since 
that time the division of labor upon a pair 
of shoes has become still greater, and there 
is a larger number of machines employed, 
with the result that a pair of ladies’ boots 
can now be made complete in this factory 
inside of twenty minutes. 





Dwart Pears. 


How many have had experience with the 
little dwarf pear trees? T’ll venture the 
assertion that as many as have had such 
experience are pleased with it. Of all the 
fruit and ornamental trees that I have ever 
set out, there are none for which I have 
such a fondness ag for the dwarf pears. 
It’s a fondness that. is based upon these 
little trees’ good qualities, too. My first 
venture was with a hurfdred of them, 
which I set out in the form of a hedge, 
along one side of my place, the trees be- 
ing placed some four feet apart. Living 
in Maine, where the winters are severe, 


and remembering that dwarf pear trees are 


pear stocks on quince roots, I was fearful 
that spring would find many of the trees: 


winter-killed. A temperature of nearly 


twenty degrees below zero early in the win- 
ter, With no snow upon the ground, gave 
added force to this apprehension. I did 
not protect the roots at all by mulching 
with straw or boughs. I wanted to see 


just what they would do if left to them- 
selves. Not one was winter-killed, and 
spring found them putting out new shoots, 
and some were blossoming. Just one year 
from the nursery! 


Here are some of my reasons for liking 
It is wonderfully vigor- 
It is hardy if proper sorts are se- 


A hundred trees 


pruned and the fruit gathered from the | 
ground, while their early-bearing habit per- 
mits one to enjoy the fruits of his labors 
with almost no waiting at all—in marked 
contrast to the experience one has with 
apple and standard pear trees. Set the 
dwarfs deep down in the soil and make the 
latter rich, particularly in potash. Use 
wood ashes liberally. Cut back each year 
about one-third of the last year’s growth. 
This is important. Plant the bulk of the 
trees in winter fruit, and for this purpose 
I know of no varieties that are superior 
to the Anjou and the Lawrenee, if, indeed, 
any others are equal tu them in merit. My 
choice of these two is the Anjou.—By 
Webb Donnell, in Farm Journal. 





Making Cider Vinegar. 


—__——~— 


Fill the barrel about one-half full of cider 
and then add enough good vinegar to fill 
the barrel about two-thirds and keep in as 
warm a place as possible out of doors ex- 
posed to the sun during summer, if no 
other convenient place can be had. The 
bung-hole must be kept open, but in order 
to prevent flies or other insects from get- 
ting into the barrel it is well to protect it 
with netting or coarse cloth. ‘The liquid 
Should be vigorously stirred every few 
weeks, When cold weather sets in, re- 
move the barrel to a warm cellar, and 
after settling the vinegar will be ready for 
use.—Farm and Home. 





Why Broad Tired Wheels Pay. 


A wagon going up hill requires more 
force to draw it than when it is moved on 
a level. When a wheel sinks in soft soil 
there is an elevation of the ground in front 
of it equal to the depth of the sinking. 
When a narrow wheel sinks three or four 
inches in the ground the effect is precisely 
the same as if the wagon was going up 
the same incline when the broad wheel is 
used, but if it does not sink in the ground 
this obstacle does not exist. The surface 
of the wheel does not interfere in the least 
with the draft of a wagon even on solid, 
hard ground, and it must be evident that 
the broad wheel will not cut into a road as 
a narrow one will, and thus on soft roads 
must be easier draft. By the use of a 
broad-tired wagon when a new road is be- 
ing laid out, it will soon be rolled hard and 
solid, so that even a narrow-tired wagon 
will not cut in, but attempt to make a road 
during the average harvest, winter or 
spring season with narrow-tired wagons 
and the job will usually prove a failure-- 
Roy Stone. 
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Six McKinley strawberry plants 
(new) will be mailed free to each sub- 
scriber of Green’s Fruit Grower who 
sends us 50c. for one year, and claims 
this premium when ordering. 


@ 
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—The rock of ages—the cradle. 
—Presumption is a hot-house plant. 
—Tools kept in constant use never cor- 

rode. 
—Discipline is the mainspring of a cor- 
rect iife. 


—Indolence 
coalesce. 








and independence never 





—Stand and shine! Lift up thy face to 
the divine airs. Reflect the light. Per- 
chance only this is required of thee. Prove 
thy willingness to serve; and. that thy. ser- 
‘vice is a labor of love, and broader oppor- 
tunities for the more interior action of the 
spirit will open out to thee.—Trinities and 
Sanctities. 


Go 
By 
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**Selip *? comes to cure 

the uncured, pile-pestered 

individual who has tried 
everything—but Selip. 

** SELIP ’’ CURES PILES. 

Selip is safe. 

The price of Selip, what it 

does and how it does it, isin 

the book. The book costs noth- 

ing. Quicker you get it, quick- 


er you’H be cured. Send your 


Book full address right away to 


SELIP MEDICAL COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The finests 
Garden 
a 








in the neighborhood this year, 
will be yours—if you plant 


Maule’s 
Seeds 


My new Seed and Plant Book for 
’98 contains everything good, old 
ornew. Hundreds of illustrations. 
Four colored plates. Full of dusi- 
mess cover to cover. 

Mailed free to all who mention 
where they saw this advertise- 


ment. Address 
WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














‘Cable & Hand Power 


CRRA 





Warranted the - 
Most Practical 
Machine Made # 


TUMP PULLERS 


Ae tyles 9 Sizes, $25 to $150 
MN, HANDY FARM WAGONS 
WM TILE DITCHER 
Cuts 100 rods per day, 

BEST CORN HARVESTER 

MADE. Cats. Free 

,H. L. Bennett & Co: 
WSSTEAVILLE, O. 





With a FOLDING 8a WING MACHINE, 9 CORDS by ONE MAN in}9 


bouts. Send for FREE illus. cat. showing latest IMPROVEMENTS 
First order secures agency. 


FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO” 
Chicago,” 


PLOW 


THREE SHOVELS 
AND RAKE 
_ ATTACHMENT. 
E@ WEICHT, 20 POUNDS 
$3.75 EACH. 


CASH WITH ORDER, 


Parlin & Orendorff Co. 


wet oy oldest permanently estabe 
eo it Plow Factory in America, 


ILLINOIS. 














Petelogne of Speakers’ Dialogues, 


FREE 
wri 


payment for Green’s Fruit Grower. If. you 








The Columbia Chainless 





Columbia Chain Wheels 


is the rarest combination of good 
things. Strikingly handsome in ap- 
pearance, with weather proof bear- 
ings and its great strength of 5% 
Nickel Steel Tubing. it is the per- 
fection of bicycles. Price, $125. 





Hartford Bicycles 


are known in every clime—Standard 
of the World in their class. These 
wheels once sold for %150, being 
gradually reduced to their present 
price of $75. Not through any 
cheapening of material, but rather 
by our increased facilities, advanced 
methods and knowledge of the art. 
They are also made of the famous 
5% Nickel Steel Tubing. 





Vedettes 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Handsomest Art Catalogue ever issued, by mail to any 


Second only to Columbias in beauty, 
strength and excellence of construc- 
tion. You cannot find a bicycle any- 
where else in the world at $50, with 
tubing of an equal quality to ‘‘Pio- 
neer” Fifty Point Carbon Steel Tub- 
ing used in Hartford bicycles. Prices, 
$50 and $45. 


meet the demand for a medium priced 
bicycle, and have created a new and 
unequaled value of bicycle excellence, 
Prices, $40 and $35. 


address for one 2 cent stamp, or free by 
calling on any Columbia dealer. 


























SP 


Latest umproved, 


times. 


Agents wanted. 


“UP TO DAT 


RAY BU 


Delivered Express or Freight—Iree. 
all-brass ppmps—warranted for three years, 
Over 75,000 in use. Endorsed by leading Entomologists. 


back if pump doesn’t give absolute satisfaction. Prices to fit the 
Illustrated Catalogue, Spray Calendar, aud Treatise on Spraying—all mailed free. 


P. C. LEWIS MANUFACTURING 60., Box 119Catskill, ¥. % 


PS 


Your money 





MILLER, LOUDON, 
COLUMBIAN 


Full Line of Nursery Stock. 


Please mention Green 


RED JUNE 
and WICKSON 


RASPBERRIES. | PLUMS. 


All the New and Latest Strawberries and Blackberries. 
Our Catalogue Wiil Save You Money--Send for it 


MYER & SON, Bridgewilie, Delaware. 


Triumph, Greens- 
oro, Capt. Ede 


“PEACHES. 


s Fruit Grower. 


— 
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and ELDORADO 


Prices were never before so low—stock was never better. 
Everything in the REID NURSERIES is healthy, well rooted, 
} fully up to grade, You will get exactly what you twant 
at one-half price. 
illustrated catalogue. 


REID’S NURSERIES, Bridgeport, Ohio. 


Write for estimates, suggestions, 
Try the STAR STRAWBERRY 


BLACKBERRY. 











A Good Feed Grinder. 


The Peerless Feed Grinder is manu- 
factured by the Stevens Mfg. Co., of Jol- 
iet, Ill., and bas been regularly advertised 
in these columns for several years past. It 
does all the work that any other feed 
grinder will do, and has the advantage of 
being low in price. On the matter of qual- 
ity and quantity of work the manufactur- 
ers of the Peerless boldly challenge compe- 
tition, which is an evidence of their good 
faith. This mill will crush and grind ear 
corn, green, damp or dry, cob and all, into 
meal of any consistency desired. It will 
also grind the small grains singly or mixed 
equally. well, and is guaranteed not to 
choke. They are simple in construction 
and very durable. Our readers will cer- 
tainly find it to their interest ‘to write these 
people for circulars and prices before buy- 
ing a feed grinder. Tell them that you 
saw this in the Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Suggestions for Sowers of Seed 


Probably a majority of the farmers and 
gardeners of the country know something 
about the work of Mr. James J. H. Greg- 
ory, of Marblehead, Mass., and many of 
them have been gainers by his discoveries 
of new varieties of squashes, cabbages, po- 
tatoes and peas. ‘The most recent cata- 
logue of the firm contains a lengthy list of 
improved new varieties in vegetables. This 
beok will be sent free to any one writing 
for it. 





We wish to direct the attention of our 
readers to the announcement of the Fair- 
view Seed Farm, Rose Hill, N. Y., which 
makes its first appearance for the season 
of 1898 with this issue. It will be ob- 
served that the advertisement contains 
some extraordinary offers in the way of 
special collections of seeds and tubers. 
Their new Mortgage Lifter Potato iis well 
spoken of and should prove of special value 
to our readers. 





The advantages resulting from dehorning 
cattle are so many and so far-reaching in 
their good effects that the day is likely 
to come when the cow with horns will be : 
something of a curiosity. It is simply re- 
markable how the removal of the horn 
changes the entire nature of an animal, 
making the sullen and vicious, tender and 
tractile in disposition: There are several 
ways of removing horns, but no better way 
than to cut them off with the Keystone 
Dehorning Clipper, made by A. C. Brosius, 
of Cochranville, Penn. 


So. Omaha, Neb., Dec. 17, 1897. 

Mr. C. Gammerdinger, Columbus, Ohio: 
Dear Sir.—I have received the trio of 
Toulouse Geese, and they are the finest 
specimens in the whole neighborhood. I 
am well pleased with the honesty of your 
dealing, and I will most certainly recom- 
mend you to all my acquaintances, and 

other dealers.. Respectfully yours, 
Fred Krebs. 








GREEN’S FOUR BOOKS, devoted 
first, to How We Made the Old Farm 
Pay; second, Peach Culture; third, How 
to Propagate Trees, Plants and Vines; 
fourth, General Fruit Instructor, all un- 
der one paper cover, illustrated, price by 
mail, post-paid, 25c.; or given as a pre- 
mium with Green’s Fruit -Grower,. one 
year, for 50c. 


DO 





NOT send 2c. postage stamps in 


must send postage stamps, send ie. denom- 
ination only. DO NOT send personal 
checks on your local bank. 





—He who has learned how to adjust him- 
self to his surroundings is usually found at 





Plays, lls, Teachers’ Aids, Letter 
rt ‘Dream, 
Pst 


< STANDARD VALUE 


\ Counts for more in the selection of fruit 
trees than almost any other place. Why? 
Because fruit trees are bought.on faith. We 
have the standard kind of all the leading 

d varieties. Fruit Trees, Berry Plants, 
m™, Evergreens, etc., ete. Strong, healthy 

\trees free from Black Knot, Yellows, 

) Blight, Scale, etc., ete. Do not place your 

Hy spring order until you get our catalogue 
fe and prices. Sent free; write to-day. 


J.W. MILLER CO.Box 259, Freeport, 1 


GRAPE Wines 





Alloldand new varieties_ Extra quality. Warranted 


true. Lovrrest rates, cript've Catalogue Free. 


T.S. HUBBARD CO., FREDON N.Y 


x 





PEACH TREES fo erybodv. Wholesale_and 
retail. R, 8S. Johnston. Box 10, Stockley, Del. 





$8 PAID per 1600 for distributing samples of Wash 
ing Fjuid.Send 6e stps, A. W.Scott,CohoesN Y 





OSIER WILLOWS FOR SALE. 
We offer:for sale Osier, or Basket Willows, at 
$20.00 per ton, cut long for making baskets, or we 
wil! make these of suitable lengths for cuttings 
at T5e. per 1000. This willow grows readily from 
cuttings. Address C. A. Green, Rochester, N. ¥ 
for “FANCY. MARKET.” 


i Ur Hy Pa Money init. Catalogue free. 


200acresin plants. W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, Ohio 


I wish every person in the U. S. suffering with 
EPILEPSY OR FITS, tosend for one of my large 
size bottles Free. ; 

DR. FRED E. GRANT, Box 344, Kansas City, Mo 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
STRAWBERRY eee owe tee datas 


logue free. ENOS W. DUNHAM 
STEVENSMILLE, ICH, 
it or pay forfeit. New articles just out 


$5 2 A $1.50 sample and terms free. ‘ry us, 


CHiIDESTEK & SON, 28 Bond S&t., N. Y. 
Please mention Green’s fruit Grower. 
ELECTRICAL 233 eater 
M. E. 5, C0., $2 Cortlandt St.,N.X 
a Day Sure howto make S3aday 
absolutely sure, we 


furnish the work and teach you free; you work m 
the locality where you live, Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully .remember we guarantee aclear profit 


of $3 for every day's work, absolntely sure, write at once. 
rectory, which we send to manufactur 


ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO. Box 90. DETROIT, MICH 
ers, pubs. and supply houses. You w 
Colored Plates xo 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





THE NEW RASPBERRY 











Agent’s profit per month. Will prove 





Bicycle, and Photo, Novelties, 





Send us youraddres8 
and we wili show you 








ooo 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
B (j IF YOU WANT TO RECEIVE 
ott Oe 

Plate Books, 
FOLIOS, MAPS. 


Lots of Letters, Papers, Cards, Mag- 
azines, Novelties, etc. R © 
send us 10c. and we 

MAI L i jis a4 a ese fase 

*t mis is ¢ 7 8 M 

Pim PUB CO.c13} Federal St., Boston, 2ase 
Send for Catalogue of 
’ 

NURSERYMEN’S SUPPLIES, PLATES ETC., 

Rochester Lithographing Co., 


will put your name in our Agents Di- 
ee ke 
176 N. Water St., Rochester, N. Y: 


2925200050009 0e0e5 





the head of his class. ; 
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EL SPRAY PUMP. 
CK SPRAY PUMP. 


SPRAY PUMPS 


ENAPSACK SPRAY PUMP, 5 





























, ERIDA 
py CONDITI 
fOwp! 


It¢ will keep your chickens strong a 
ll make young pullets lay early. W: 
n gold for moulting hens, and prevents 
absolutely pure. Highly concentrate 
oste only a tenth of acentaday. No ot 


HING ON EAR, € 
& 





fue WILL’ 
i 


i s 
CONDITIO! 


erefore, no matter what kind of foo 
S@bvith it daily Sheridan’s Powder. Other 
his fall and winter will be lost when th: 
svery high, It assures perfect assimila 
blements needed to produce health and ° 
old by druggists, grocers, feed deals 

Single pack, 25 cts. Five $1, Large two 
pans. $5. Exp. paid. Sample “ Brest PovLT 
.& JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom HouseS 


en Hens Make |! 





ee under proper condit 
wae tions are defined: in 
NEW POULTRY E 
LOC for 1898, % 
ever before. Printed ir 
deseription of all leadi: 
poultry house plans, 
prices on poultry. eggs, « 
sent postpaid for 15 cents 
The J. Ww. MM 
Box 163, Free; 
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About Turkeys. 








Mr. Ely Goth, of Massachusetts, desires 
information on turkey raising, and desires 
to know why it is he does not succeed with 
turkeys. He has been told that it is im- 
possible to raise turkeys in his section of 
Massachusetts. Will some reader, give the 
information to Mr. Goth for publication in 
Green’s Fruit Grower? L see no reason 
why he should not succeed in. his locality. 

When I was a boy.on the farm I raised 
large flocks of turkeys with but little diffi- 
culty. Sometimes ‘the turkeys would seek 
retired places for their’ nest, but these 
usually came in with a large brood. Tur- 
keys are inclined to run over a large ter- 
ritory. The young turkeys during the first 
month or two often lose their lives through 
the rambling habits of their mothers, who 
lead them through the wet grass on dewy 
mornings for insects. ‘The birds cannot en- 
dure this drenching and often perish as a 
result. I would, therefore, recommend that 
the mother turkey be confined until her 
broad are large enough to tramp about un- 
der all  circumstances.—Editor Fruit 
‘Grower. 





Hens Hatch Fish. 


In China the hen is kept constantly busy. 
When not engaged in hatching her own 
brood, she is compelled to hatch fish eggs. 
The spawn of fish is placed in an eggshell, 
which is hermetically sealed and placed 
under the unsuspecting hen. After some 
days the eggshell is removed and carefully 
broken, and the spawn, which has been 
warmed into life, is emptied into a shal- 
low pool, well warmed by the sun. Here 
the minnows that soon develop are nursed 
until strong enough to be turned into a 
lake or stream.—Popular Science News. 





The Cost of an Egg. 


The-cost of an egg in the Eastern States 
is estimated at one cent, but this depends 
on the prices of grain. If meat, milk, cut 
pone, chopped clover and cooked potatoes 
are given, the cost will be less; not be- 
eause the meat can be purchased at less 
than the grain, but because the feeding of 
a variety and a balanced ration will induce 
the hens to lay more eggs. The greater 
the number of eggs laid the lower the cost 
proportionately, and it is possible to pro- 
duce eggs at a cost of only half a cent 
each.—P. H. Jacobs, in Farm and Fire- 
side. 





Preserving Eggs. 


The principle involved in preserving eggs 
is, to close the pores of the shell so as to 


}.prevent the entrance.of airy This may be }. 
accomplished by smearing the eggs with 


lard, or coating them with linseed or cot- 
tonseed oil, or other materials. The most 
common method is to lime them; that is, 
to place the eggs in milk of lime or white- 
wash. In either case the eggs must be 
perfectly fresh when packed, and must be 
kept in a cool place.—Exchange. 





White Wyandottes. 


According to the National Stockman, no 
one who breeds White Wyandottes and 
pushes them vigorously is making a mis- 
take. They are favorites of those who pro- 
duce broilers, being plump and_ well- 
feathered at an early age. They have a 
compact, round body and full breast, and 
a close rose comb, seldom damaged by 
frost. ‘They are said to be among our 
heaviest egg producers.—Exchange. 





Lice in Cold Weather. 


A lousy hen is always a poor layer. Cold 
weather does not affect these pests, as they 
keep nice and warm next to the skin of the 
fowl. The large gray louse will be found 
on the skin of the head and neck, while 
other varieties prey on the body of the 
fowl or on the feathers. If you cannot 
get rid of these blook suckers, better get 
rid of the fowls.—Exchange. 





Preventing Roup. 


To prevent roup is something not very 
easily done, as the fowls are affected by 
the weather. In cold, dry seasons, the 
roup does not prevail as much as in the 
fall, when the rains are frequent, the 
ground wet, and discomfort exists in the 
poultry house. To guard against the dis- 
ease, the windows should be so arranged 
as to permit plenty of sunshine in order 
that the floors and walls may be warmed, 
and moisture evaporated. While the pure 
air may be admitted when desired through 
the doors and windows, it should not be 
overlooked that draughts of air on the 
birds are liable to hasten an outbreak of 
the disease. By keeping the floor well 
dusted with fine air-slaked lime, the dis- 
ease may be checked in the beginning and 
the room made dry.—Poultry Keeper. 





\ Eggs by the Million. 


Germany, next to Great Britain, is, ac- 
cording to inquiries that have recently been 
made by the United States Consul at Stutt- 
gart, the largest consumer of eggs in Eu- 
rope. By the statistics of 1890, 50,000,000 
chickens were reported in the empire, and 
it was estimated that 3,500,000,000 eggs 
were supplied from this source, besides 
which there was an import of 176,368,000 
pounds, valued at £3,500,000. In 1896 
there was an import of 196,209,400 pounds, 
valued at £4,000,000. 

It appears that the net importation, after 
deducting the small export, amounts to 
about 1,520,000,000 eggs. From the whole 
importation of about 187,391,000 pounds, 
about 88,184,000 pounds, equalling 720,- 
000,000 eggs come from Russia; Aus“a- 
Hungary furnishes about 83,774,800 
pounds, or 680,000,000 eggs; Italy, 11,023,- 
000 pounds, or 90,000,000 eggs; Holland, 
2,204,600 pounds, equal to 18,000,000 eggs, 
and other countries 1,984,140 pounds, 
equalling 15,000,000 eggs. Following these 
figures further, it would give a consump- 
tion of about 100 eggs a year for each in- 
habitant of the Empire. 

‘Mr. Johnson, the United States Consul, 
says that the only reason he can discover 
why Germany does not produce sufficient 
eggs for her own consumption, and why 
she is obliged to pay from £3,500,000 to 





£4,000,000 a year for eggs imported from . 








other countries, is the excessive dampness, 
causing a large mortality among young 
chickens and the further fact that large 
districts are occupied by extensive estates. 
In all districts are to be found wholesale 
dealers in eggs, who buy up all small lots 
offered arid pack and prepare them for the 
large markets. 

It is interesting to note the difference in 
weight in eggs imported. We find 1,000 
Austrian eggs averaging 110 pounds; the 
Russian eggs average 105 pounds, whereas 
the Italian eggs rise to 118 pounds per 
1,000. 

There being also an extensive importa- 
tion of dressed and live fowls and feathers 
into the country, it is estimated that Ger- 
many pays yearly for fowls, and products 
therefrom, a sum considerably exceeding 
£5,000,000.—Pall ‘Mall Gazette. 





Flying Over the Fence. 


Flying over a fence on the part of hens 
is a matter of education. <A flock in a yard 
may be able to go over the fence, but do 
not know it; they are afraid to attempt it. 
But let one hen go over and she will be 
found outside every day, and will soon 
teach all of the others. A fence seven feet 
high is sufficient. If the hens go over it 
they will also go over a nine-foot fence, or 
a fourteen-foot fence. Like human beings, 
it depends on how they are raised. To 
keep hens from flying, make them work. 
Give them something to do. Idleness is 
the cause of all vices among poultry, such 
as feather pulling, flying, egg eating, ete. 
—Exchange. 





Fresh Eggs Wanted. 


A farmer inserted an advertisement in 
a leading daily as follows: . 

“A farmer who collects his eggs daily 
and who keeps pure bred fowls, desires 
families to send orders to him direct; no 
egg over twenty-four hours old.” 

The result was that in less than a week 
he had more applications than he could 
supply with twice as many hens as he pos- 
sessed, and with only one advertisement, 
which cost him less than a dollar. There 
were customers waiting for him; as soon 
as he made himself known they came. He 
received from ten to fifteen cents per dozen 
more than the market price for eggs and 
his customers were willing to pay well for 
them.—Exchange. ; 

The editor of the Western Garden and 
Poultry Journal knows a young man who 
gets twenty-five cents a dozen for all the 
eggs his hens will produce, when the mar- 
ket price is only fifteen cents. ‘The reason 
is that the eggs are always fresh, shells 
pure and ‘clean, and he puts them up in 
attractive packages and they are eagerly 
sought after by that class of people who 
are always glad of an opportunity to pay 
a good price for a good thing. ‘There are 
some things that will improve with age, 
but an egg is not one of them. In order 
to enjoy an egg cne needs to be sure as of 
one’s friends. If there is any question 
about either,-we do not care to have any- 
thing to do with them. It would seem from 
above results that there is no ‘business on 
earth which will respond any quicker, and 
some not half so quick to the application 
of a little brains as the poultry business. 





Cleaning the Poultry House. 


There are very many who keep poultry 
who do not care properly for them. The 
worst foe that poultry contends with is the 
mite, next to this the body louse. 

The mite is sueh an infinitesimal atom 


‘of activity that it takes a keen eye ‘to see 


it, but it does not take an oversensitive 
cuticle to feel it. When the mite rules the 
roost one can hardly enter the poultry- 
house without taking a few mites when 
leaving. The misery and torment which 
follow it is an excellent object-lesson, too. 
The discomfort until the mites are cap- 
tured and killed is not to be compared with 
anything else. If a few can make a hu- 
man being so wretched, how can the poul- 
try ever live with their bodies swarming 
with them? This is a question difficult to 
answer. Certainly no fowls can live and 
do their best when so infested. ‘The roosts 
in all poultry-houses should be frequently 
taken down and cleaned. The most effec- 
tive way of doing this is to have remov- 
able perches, and to take them out, cover 
with coal oil, and then touch a lighted 
match to the same. The wood is not very 
likely to burn to any great extent, but if 
it does ¢atch fire it can easily be extin- 
guished. ‘The mites cannot endure this 
trial by fire, and if the rest of the poultry- 
house is attended to, the trouble will be 
in a great measure abated. The entire 
poultry-house should) be whitewashed 
often. This is a great purifier. 

There is now on the market a liquid paint 
which’ is sure death to all kinds of fowl 
lice. This is used, as its name suggests, 
simply as a paint. The roosts, nests, etc., 
are painted with this preparation, the work 
being done as near roosting time as pos- 
sible, the poultry are then housed and the 
house closed. ‘The odor is offensive, but 
if the work is thoroughly done, and the 
fowls confined in the freshly , painted 
building, the entire family of lice, mites, 
small spiders and large ‘body lice will be 
exterminated. 

The nits, or eggs, will not,-however, be 
devitalized. Another painting will be nec- 
essary in about ten days, when all ni‘s will 
be hatched, then, with the process repeated, 
you may be pretty sure 'that your poultry 
will be free from vermin, for a time at 
least. Every fowl, however, must be con- 
fined in the house, for one left out will 
carry enough mites and lice to restock the 
whole flock. 

Poultry can’t produce eggs and do well 
unless kept free from these pests. No mat- 
ter how well fed and how carefully tended 
in other ways, if they are literally eaten 
up alive with lice, they simply will prove 
unprofitable. See to it that your poultry- 
houses are as well cleaned as ‘your own 
house. 

It is not every one who can have a run 
for the fowls in winter, but most people 
who keep fowls can have some good clover 
hay for their use. This is to be steamed 
and chopped, or chopped and then steamed. 
Mixed with bran and fed to the fowls, this 
will give them the necessary coarse food, 
without which they cannot thrive. 

If one cannot do better, the ashes from 
hard coal may be -thrown into: the poultry- 
house in the -winter.. This will supply a 
certain amount of grit, and also serve for 
dust baths. ' : 

Do not let the droppings accumulate in 
the poultry-house. . Some folks: clean them 
out each morning, as they might a stable. 
This ig a good plan, and ‘takes only a few 
moments each day. The cleanliness is 
worth while, if one cares for good results 


z“n the poultry line. 


Poultry pays if it is attended to in a pay- 
ing way, but-it cannot be left to care for 
itself and pay, any more than a garden 
can be left alone and yield its best.—R.'S. 
M., in New York Tribune. 





Six McKinley strawberry plants 
(new) will be mailed free to each sub- 
scriber of Green’s Fruit Grower who 
sends us 50c. for one year, and claims 
this premium when ordering. 





THE LOST TURKEYS. 





A COMEDY OF ERRORS. 





By the Editor of Green's Fruit Grower. 


Friend John.—I would like to engage all 
of the turkeys you spoke to me about when 
I last saw you. I know it will be some 
trouble for you to bring them to my house, 
as I live so far in the suburbs, but since 
you said you would deliver them I will al- 
low you the highest’'market price. Please 
send them to me a few days before Christ- 
mas, as I desire to send some to friends 
at a distance. My wife has a few boxes 
of presents for your wife and children, 
which you can get at the same time you 
deliver the turkeys. With compliments of 
the season, I remain, your friend, Jacob 
Barton. 

John Larkin was a poor farmer. I do 
not mean that he was a poor cultivator of 
the soil, for he was an industrious man 
who secured good crops upon his little 
farm. He was, however, heavily in debt, 
and having to support a large family, the 
hard times were oppressive, and the ques- 
tion of money to meet expenses weighed 
upon him heavily. 

It was the week of Christmas. The good 
wife had reared a flock of turkeys. She 
had driven many miles to secure the eggs 
for hatching. With great anxiety, with 
many weary steps, with much solicitude 
she watched the development of this brood 
until the present hour. 


“John, I think it wicked to kill those 
turkeys, and yet I know we must do it, 
for the money they will bring is all we 
have to pay interest due on the farm. The 
children’s toes are sticking out of their 
shoes, and they cannot go to school until 
we get money for the turkeys. It seems 
as if they were the only thing left for us 
to get a little ready money from.” 

“It does seem hard, Minnie, to kill your 
pets, but there are a good many hard 
things to encounter in this world. You and 
I have had a hard time tugging along, try- 
ing to make both ends meet, keeping up 
our life insurance, the interest and taxes. 
This year has been a harder year than 
usual, owing to sickness of our children 
and necessary doctor bills.” 


“But these turkeys are so knowing,” said 
Minnie. “Each knows his name, and will 
come and eat out of my hand when I eall. 
I would rather hurt myself than to hurt 
one of these turkeys.” 

“You need not know anything about it. 
Minnie. You go in and take care of the 
children, and I will see to the turkey busi- 
ness.” 


At twelve o’clock that night John and 
his wife ‘had finished the job of picking the 
large flock of turkeys. 

“T declare,” exclaimed ‘Minnie, “I never 
felt so tired in my life. Here I have done 
a day’s washing, and. then worked half a 
night dressing these turkeys, and my heart 
bleeds all the time over the destruction of 
my pets.” 


‘““But are they not nice looking turkeys?” 
said John. “See how fat they are, and how 
plump. Some will weigh fifteen pounds, 
which is pretty good for a spring bird.” 

“I wonder,” continued Minnie, ‘why 
Christ did not say something about the suf- 
ferings and the killing of animals. Think 
of the suffering of cattle shipped thousands 
of miles during hot weather in close cars, 
where they cannot lie down or rest, and 
where they are tortured for the want of 
food and water. Do you:think, John; it is 
right to kill helpless, innocent animals?’ 

“It must be right, Minnie, for we are told 
many times in the Bible about the slaugh- 
ter of animals for food. It does seem pretty 
hard to take the life of a young calf or 
lamb. I had rather be whipped than stick 
a sharp butcher-knife into the throats of 
pigs which I have cared for and nursed. J 
have been obliged to strike an old cow in 
the head which had been in the family for 
many years. I have been compelled to 
shoot horses that have been kind, gentle 
and trustful companions for a quarter of 
a century. I once killed a large Newfound- 
land dog, which I loved almost as well as 
I do my child, owing to the fact that I 
feared he was going mad. He looked at 


“me so pathetically that I felt like a mur- 


derer.”’ : 

“How then can you go out into the fields 
and shoot birds and squirrels and wood- 
chucks ?”” 

“I do not know,” replied John, “tnless it 
is because these instincts are born in all 
men. Otr ancestors lived by hunting and 
fishing, and we seem to be compelled to do 
the same thing by nature. But the fact is 
I do not enjoy hunting as I once did, 
owing to my thoughts of the useless de- 
struction of beautiful creatures, which we 
hardly need after we have killed.” 

Next morning was cold and blustery. 
Roads had suddenly frozen hard, and to 
drive over them was like driving over piles 
of stone. John Larkin was up bright and 
early, intending to deliver the turkeys and 
bring home a load of lumber for the new 
parsonage. He had no box upon the wagon, 
and was compelled to put the turkeys in 
large baskets, and suspend them beneath 
the reach of the wagon over which he rode, 
entirely unprotected, without buffalo robe 
or blanket, on a two hours’ ride to the 
city. He was chilled to his bones and be- 
numbed when he arrived at his destina- 
tion. 

HELLO! HELLO! 


The telephone in the office of Barton & 
Company rang three times. 

“That is for us, Will, see what they 
want,” said Jacob Barton. 

“Hello, Hello. What is it? Why don’t 
you bring them up here? You are going to 
leave them down tthere, are you? ‘Hold on 
aminute. What! can’t wait. . Well, I will 
report. Good-bye.” 

“Who was it, and what did he want?’ 
asked Jacob. 

“It is John Larkin, who has brought in 
a lot of turkeys for you. He says he has 
to take home a load of lumber, roads are 
bad; he has been delayed in getting into 
town; will have a hard time getting home, 
and has not time to bring the turkeys to 
your house. He has left them at Bud- 
long’s sheds, and wants to know if you will 
call for them.” 

“Well, as soon as you have eaten dinner 
go down to the sheds and get the turkeys.” 

Jacob Barton was a man. who had over- 
taxed himself in business, and who spent 
a few hours at his club every day playing 
billiards, as a means of diverting his mind 
from business, and giving needed rest. He 
was engaged in this pastime when one of 
the club attendants notified him that he 
was wanted at the telephone. 

“Hello, what do you want?” 

“Will has gone to Budlong’s sheds for 
those turkeys, and cannot find them. Will 
you look after the matter?’ 

“Yes, I will go over there pretty soon, 
and see what there is about it.” 

When Jacob finished his game he fell in 
with a gentleman who had a long story to 
tell about some business enterprise. It was 
nearly dark when he donned his overcoat 
and arctics, and started in quest of the lost 
turkeys. As he entered the office of the 
farmers’ sheds, where the stages stopped, 
he found it deserted. The main room was 
dimly lighted by a kerosene lamp. He 
opened the door into a dark place, marked 





ladies’ room, and entered. There was no 
light. He groped around into every cor- 
ner, but found no turkeys. He tried a door 
entering into another room, but found it 
locked. He opened another door into a 
storeroom filled with boxes, and a large 
cabinet of medicines. He looked around 
here carefully, but no turkeys. Then he 
went out into the yard where the sheds 
were and called, but there was no re- 
sponse. At last he saw a dim light burn- 
ing in a, far corner where he found one of 
the proprietors and asked if he had seen 
any ‘turkeys left at his place. 

“No,” replied the man, “I have not seen 
any turkeys.” 

“I represent Barton & Co. We are in 
the habit of having items left here from my 
country place by stage and otherwise. I 
sent my man down here to-day for a jar 
of butter and a lot of turkeys; he found the 
butter, but the turkeys were gone.” 

At this the man accompanied Mr. Bar- 
ton into the various rooms of the building, 
making a careful search, but no turkeys 
were found. 


“Do you ever have anything stolen from 
this place?’ ; 

“No, I never had anytiing taken.” 

“Well, these turkeys have been stolen.” 

At this the man hardly seemed to know 
what to do; acted a little guilty, took his 
lantern, made another search in every cor- 
ner, under every cover, into every possible 
hiding place, but as before he found no 
turkeys. At ithis moment some farmers 
came in to get ‘their horses. Mr. Barton 
went out suespecting that some one con- 
rected with the sheds knew where the tur- 
keys were. Barton went to a hotel near by 
to see if the turkeys had been left there. 
He found that they had not, but he saw 
there an intelligent gentleman, who, learn- 
ing what Mr. Barton was seeking, said he 
had seen a lot of turkeys lying in the 
office of the sheds across the way, and that 
they certainly had been delivered. ‘This 
convineed Mr. Barton that the turkeys had 
been stolen. He at once proceeded to Police 
Court and placed the matter before Chief- 
of-Police, who advised Mr. Barton to come 
in the next morning, get a search warrant, 
have ‘the houses of the proprietors of the 
sheds, and any other places that seemed 
to be necessary, searched for the iost tur- 
keys. But Mr. Barton was under obliga- 
tions to these men who kept the sheds (he 
supposed them to be honest), and he knew 
he would give them great offence ‘if he had 
their premises searched. He also knew 
that many people had entered the rooms 
where the turkeys had been stored, and 
that it was difficult to learn who the thief 
might be. Therefore, he decided to take out 
no warrant of arrest. 


“I told you, Susan,” said Jacob Barton, 
when he returned to his home,” that John 
Larkin should have known better than to 
have left those turkeys at such a public 
place, where the men were under no obli- 
gations to him or to me.” 


“Will he have to lose the money, or will 
you?’ asked his wife. 

“Why, he has no claim on me for those 
turkeys. He has not delivered them. Sup- 
pose he owed me ten dollars and tele- 
phoned me he had no time to come to my 
office, but had left ten dollars in gold 
up§n “the sidewalk on the street corner, 
where I might send for and get it. Of 
course I would not find the ten dollars 
when I went for them. Somebody would 
have picked them up. Now, this is just 
what John Larkin has done. He has 
tempted some poor man ‘to steal those tur- 
keys. I consider it almost as much a sin 
to tempt people. to steal, as to steal your- 
self. We should be mighty careful how 
we place temptations before people. There 
are always ten thousand people in large 
cities who are out of employment, and who 
are in need of food and money.” 

“But how can John Larkin stand such 
a loss as this?” 

“There it is, he can’t stand it; he is too 
poor. I will have to pay whether I get 
value or not. But John Larkin must think 
he is going to lose that money, for it will 
do him good; will teach him a lesson; he 
will know better how to manage business 
affairs next time” 

“Well, the turkeys are gone that is cer- 
tain. To-morrow morning send down and 
buy turkeys in the market. There is no 
use expecting to see those lost ones. again,” 
said Mrs. Barton. 


A SORROWFUL RETURNING. | 


John Larkin had been to the village and 
to the express office expecting to get the 
money which Jacob Barton should send for 
his turkeys. This was the day before 
Christmas when money was due on mort- 
gage, when he must have something with 
which to ‘buy necessities for his family. In 
a short time after he started for home. 
Walking was not smooth, but that did not 
account for John Larkin’s unsteady steps. 
He almost staggered over the frozen ruts 
like a drunken man. But he had not been 
drinking. He was a deacon in the church, 
a strong prohibition man. What was the 
matter with. John Larkin? 

As he neared home bis good wife could 
be seen in the doorway, with the faces of 
numerous pretty children, poorly clad, 
peeping out behind her plain dress. 

“What is the matter with father,” ex- 
claimed the wife. ‘He acts as though 
sick.” 

As he came nearer to the house, she 
called out: “Jor mercy sakes, John, what 
is the matter?’ 

But John did not reply. He looked ten 
years older than when he left the house a 
few hours before... His head was carried 
low, his hat. pulled over-his eyes, and he 
wore a desperate look upon his expressive 
face. 

“What has happened, John?’ exclaimed 
his wife. “or mercy sake, speak. Has 
anybody died?” she asked. 

John said nothing, simply staggered into 
the house and dropped upon the first chair 
within reach. His wife removed his hat, 
unbuttoned coat, and gazed with sympathy 
upon the sorrowful-looking spectacle before 
her. 

“Are you going to speak, John? Are you 
going to tell me whatt has happened?” 

Then the lips of the strong man quivered, 
a few hot tears rolled from his eyes, and 
he exclaimed, tremulously: “The turkeys, 
the turkeys!’ 

“What about the turkeys,” 
wife. 

“They are gone. ‘They are stolen.” 

The scene which followed would be fit 
for an artist’s study; the group of chil- 
dren gazing with open mouths and half 
understanding faces at the sorrowful pa- 
rents, the look of utter discouragement on 
the faces of father and mother, the plain 
farm kitchen, frost-covered windows and 
cold wintry winds, all in full sympathy 
with surroundings expressed more of mis- 
fortune than pen can relate. Oh, you who 
live in luxury. How little you know of the 
sorrow which ‘the loss of a little money 
may cause the poor. 

“But you are going to the city, John, and 
look for those turkeys?’ 


asked his 





“No, I won’t go a step: I have not a 
dollar to spend for carfare. Then it will 
cost me five dollars to get a lawyer and 
look up the man, and in the end it won't 
do any good. Those turkeys that you have 
hursed all summer, and almost killed your- 


self picking and getting ready for market, | 


have already been eaten by some thievish 
family or sold. I guess we can stand it 
some way, but it does come pretty hard 
when ‘the children have no shoes to go to 
school with, and there is nothing to pay 
interest, nothing to buy the children pres- 
ents with!” 


BUT THIS IS DIFFERENT.’ 


Christmas morning dawned bright, clear 
and frosty. Farmers know nothing about 
lying in bed late in ‘the morning. John 
Larkin was up early to feed the horses, 
cows, chickens; the wood-box had been re- 
plenished; breakfast had been eaten, and 
John had long since departed for the vil- 
lage. ‘The good wife busied herself with 
household duties. During the summer 
months they had ‘hoped to have one of these 
lost turkeys for their Christmas dinner. 
“Why did we not keep one of them for 
ourselves. Now they are all lost. If we 
had only one we might have saved that 
much. We have nothing ieft but salt 
pork.” 

The hours sped rapidly as ‘they always 
do when we are busy. Soon the children 
cried: “Papa is coming. What has he 
dot in the basket?’ 

Minnie looked out of the window, and. 
sure enough John was coming up the road. 
Each step seemed to be about six fest long, 
and each step was taken as though a steel 
spring was under each foot. He seemed 
to bound up and down as though stepping 
on wire cushions, and seemed to be in 
great haste. 

“Well, I declare,” exclaimed Minnie. 


Again the door was opened, the good 
wife stood in the doorway, and pulled aside 
her dress to permit the children to peek 
out and see what was coming. When John 
Larkin saw them he cried: “Whoop!” 

Again he acted as though he had teen 
imbibing something stronger than tea or 
coffee. ‘Then John whirled his hat in the 
air, and yelled: ‘Hurrah! Hurrah!’ 

“Gracious me, John Larkin, what has 
possessed you?’ 

By this time John had reached a. point 
almost opposite his house. Here he stopped 
in the middle of the road, deacon of the 
church as he was, and danced a lively jig, 
with his hat waving in the air. 

“Have you gone crazy?” asked his wife. 

“Not a bit,” replied John, singing a short 
roundelay, and continuing to twirl his cap. 

“It is the turkeys, the turkeys.”’ 

“Well, what’ about the turkeys?’ in- 
quired his wife. 

“They have come to life again. They 
are found. They weren’t stolen at all.” 

By this time all the youngsters were 
dancing around unconscious of what they 
were about. John was acting more like a 
lunatic than a sane person. 

At last the explanation was made; the 
stage-driver who was accustomed to leave 
farm produce at Budlong’s sheds for 
Jacob Barton, and who often received 
items from Jacob Barton to be carried to 
his country place, had found the turkeys 
at the sheds, marked J. Barton, and ked 
loaded them into the stage and taken them 
to Jacob Barton’s country residence. 

With trembling fingers John Larkin, on 
that Christmas morning, tore open an en- 
velope and a lot of gold coins rolled from 
his trembling hands out upon the clean 
kitchen floor. “Here is the money for 
the turkeys, and here in this baskekt are 
the shoes and presents for the children, 
and a nice roast of beef:for our Christmas 
‘dinner.”’ 

John Larkin’s children have now grown 
to be of considerable help to their father, 
but they will never forget this one par- 
ticular bright Christmas day and the— 
Lost Turkeys. 





TWO RED CROSS currants and two 
Ostrich Plume plants will be mailed, post- 
paid, to all who send: us 50c. for Green’s 
Fruit Grower, one year, and who claim 
this premium when subscribing. 





—Many, indeed, think of being happy 
with God in heaven; but the being happy 
with God on earth never enters their 
thoughts.—John Wesley. 
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UNITARIAN LITERATURE. Apply to 
Mrs. B. P. CROSSMAN, Rochester, N. Y 


Those Dreadful 
FITS! 


If you suffer from Fits, Epilepsy, St. Vitus’ 
Dance, etc., have children Png we that do 
so, or know people that are afflicted, 


Here is a Cure 


and all you are asked to do is to send fora 
Free Bottle of Medicine and totryit. Iam 
quite prepared to abide by the result. It has 
cured thousands where Ne Sper else failed. 
When writing, please send fulladdress and men- 
tion GREEN’s Fruit GROWER. 


DR. W. H. MAY, 
May Laboratory, 96 Pine St., New York City. 
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BORDEAUX NOZZLE| 


@ used on ‘‘World’s Best” Spraying Outfits made 
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y leading horticulturists and experiment stations. 
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THE PRICE OF SEEDS 


Low prices generally mean poor quality; 
but when seeds are bought from the growers 
the best quality can be had at low prices, 

WE GROW SEEDS Vegetable Seeds, Field 

s Seeds, Seed Potatoes, 

Our catalogue is free, It will be to your ad- 

vantage to see it and a pleasure to us to send it. 
JOS. HARRIS CO., 

P. O. Address, Moreton Farm, Monroe Co., N. ¥. 














p Catalogue free. 
Which tells our varieties and prices. 
A.R. WESTON & Co., Bridgman, Mich, 


FRUIT 


SMALT. Large stock. 
PLANTS. 





RUBBER Soc peond agente suprtes by mall te 
‘ e; quick sales; rotits. rs. 
L.E. Singleton, 134 F, Van Buren St.. Chicago, In, 


SEEDS THAT WILL GROW! 


A copy of our handsome GARDEN ANNUAL FREB 
to all who want good tested seeds at low prices. 
Address, COLE’S SEED STORE. Pella. Towa. 


As they live grow hungry for food 

; And unless there is phosphorus in 
the ground, 

The leaves will grow yellow and curl 


While the fruit will dwindleand die 
Then fertilize your trees and the farm with PURE 
BASIc SLAG. JACO EESE, 
400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


|. Seer, STEEL ROLLER 











BEARINGS, ‘‘UP TO DATE” IN 
MCDERN IMPROVEMENTS. 
10 Different rER Catalogue free. 


GREEN BONE CUTTER Sc sen 
MONEY IN POULTRY. 


Chickens, Turkeys, Ducks and Geese. A buyers? 


guide of the largest poultry plant in the north- 
west. Over 1,000 land and water fowls for sale. Plan 
and view of pou!try farm iJlustrated. Eggs for hatch- 
ing aspecialty. Send to Old Reliable for book and 
catalogue, 10 cts., giving many valuable hints on rais- 
ing noultry, how to build a hen-house. J. R, BRA- 
BAZON, SR., Glenview Farm, Delavan, Wis. 








MAPLE FARM 
DUCK YARDS 


The largest and finest Pekin ducks on this 
Comtned™ eo have 2500 rd tact rorinte: : 
s in our Ss. n on, fertili 3 
guaranteed. The new and illustrated Sdition of.” 
our book “Duck Culture” sent as a premium 
with each order for eggs or birds. Price 25c. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
JAMES RANKIN, South Easton, Mass. 


Steamed Meat 


For Poultry Food, in barrels and half-barrels, 
125 to 225 pounds; onecent per pound. Address, 
Cc. A. BARTLETT, Worcester, Mass. 


_ INCUBATORS 


i The OLENTANGY Incubator 

2v | has proved to be the best. Have 

taken prize after prize. Brood- 

—#® } ors only $3.00. Before buying 

Sm, elsewhere, send for free de- 

scription and testimonials. 

Also breeder of 40 varieties of 

high-class poultry. 110 yards. 
110 houses. Address 
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ine G. S. SINGER, Cardington, 0. 
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HE HATCHING 
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* RELIABLE 


HEN 


LOST HER OCCUPATION 
and in the productionand brooding of chicks she 
has been supplanted by the better and everyway 
INCUBATORS 
AND BROODERS 


Z, They Hatch and Brood when you are ready. 


- They don’t get lousy. 


bag ¢ gt 
icks and the most of them. I[t tak 


row the strongest 
es a2 224 page book | 


ch 
—  totell about these machines and our Mammoth Reli- . 
able Poultry Farms, Sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. Send forit now 
Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Quincy, Illinois. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





ever published to our knowle 
boa Breed and Manage the 


E ONLY LOW-COST ‘BOOK ON THE RABB 
e, is “The bit: How to 
abbit for Pleasure or Prof- 


"bd . N. Richardson, Secretary of the American Bel- 


are Club, and aman of long experience with Rab- 


larged and muchimproved. Price 25 cts,or with AMERi 
CaN POULTRY ADVOCATE one year 


TH IT 

Rab 

Ww 
gian 
, its. Second edition now réady, nicely illustrated, en- 
: CLARENCE C. D: SOY, Publt h 
d . DE. sher, 
814-320 East Onondaga St.. : Syracuse, N. Y. 





WHERE OTHERS FAIL 


the SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS succeed, why? because they 
are properly constructed and the correct methods for operating them are 
plainly set forth in our 72 page Direction Book. Our machines will 
please you. Prices reasonable. . All sold under a positive guarantee 
which we ask youto compare with others. ‘Send 6c stamps for 128 
page catalog and poultry book combined. Jt will pay Moine Address 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 16, Des Moines, lowa. 
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HOW TO SUBSCRIBE BY MAIL. 
Money May be Sent by Maii, at Our Risk, in 

Four Different Ways, as follows: 

" ‘Express Money Orders may be obtained at any 
oftice of the American Express Co., United States 
Express Co., “ells, Fargo _ Co., Pacific 
ane. North Pacific. An order for not more than 
$5.00 costs only five cents, and you may send it 
at our risk. 

Post Office Money Orders may be obtained from 
the post-offices of all large towns, and will cost 
only five cents, You may send money by post 
office inoney order at our risk. imme 

Registered Letter.—All postmasters must regis~ 
ter your letter if youask them and if such a — 
is lost or stolen it canbe traced. You may sen 
money by registered letter at our risk. 

wont Drafts upon Boston. now York and (et 
c ‘Banks made yable to . 
Gnann's FRUIT Gnovan may be sent at our risk 

We will not be Responsible for money sent in 
letters, in any other than one of the four ways 
mentioned above. 

Postage Stamps will be received the same as 
cash or the fractional parts of a dollar, and inany 
amount when more convenient for subscribers. 
We prefer those of the 1 cent denomination. 

Discentinuances,—Remember that the ~~. 
lisher must be notified by letter or postal ca ¢ 
when you wish your paper stopped. All arrear- 
ages should be paid, at the rate of 5 cents a copy. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books, unless your post-office address is given. 

Change of Address.—Subscribers wishing their 
papers sent to a new address should wreeney 
address plainly and alsoforward the printe ac. 
dress cut from the last paper received jt Ad . 
not be responsible for papers lost by not follow 
ing these instructions. 

Missing Numbers.—It occasionally happens that 
numbers of our paper sent to subscribers are lost 
or stolen in the mails. In case you do not ~ 
eeive any number when due, write us @ posta 
card, and we will immediately forward @ dupli- 
cate of the missing number. 





Rates for advertising space, made known on 
application. is ene intention of the 
publishers of Green’s Fruit Grower to ai- 
mit pone but reliable advertisers. We 
lose fully $1,000 per year by refusing 
business from parties whose reliability might 
be questioned. We believe that all the ad- 
«ertisements in this paper are from reliable 
parties but if subscribers find any of them 
to be otherwise we will esteem it a favor if 
they will advise us. We will at any time 
give our personal attention to any complaints 
which we receive. 





Entered at Rochester Post Office as second class mati 
matter. 
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The circulation of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
is larger than any other horticultural 
paper published in America. 


EDITORIAL. 


—— 


One Cent Stamps Wanted. 

















—We can use one cent postage stamps in 
payment for subscriptions to Green’s Fruit 
Grower. Do not send two cent stamps, or 
any other size than one cent, unless abso- 
lutely necessary. 





Our Special on Plum Culture. 





We have received several requests from 
our readers that we repeat more frequently 
our plan of giving a page or more of each 
issue to special lines of fruit. We ‘have in 
the past devoted at times several pages to 
different fruits, and that feature has 
seemed to please our subscribers. They 
say they can file these issues away, and 
find them valuable for reference. In this 
issue we devote a litle over one page to 
Plum Culture. The plum is worthy of all 
the space we can devote under that head. 
It is a great food product. The quantity 
of dried prunes consumed throughout the 
world is something marvelous; and the 
quantity of plums eaten fresh, canned, or 
preserved is equally as great. Plums are 
nourishing and healthful, being grown and 
produced in great abundance. 

We shall follow ‘this special issue om 
Plum Culture with special issues on the 
Cherry, Pear, Qvince, Currant, Straw- 
berry and other fruits, at seasons when 
they wou'd seem to be most appropriate. 
In devoting large space to this special in- 
terest, we shall not omit our regular de- 
partments. Our readers will find the 
Health Deyartment, Poultry Department, 
the Women’s Page, and other interests 
looked after with the same care as hereto- 
fore, but perhaps en different pages than 
previously. 





More About The Erie Canal. 





In the last ‘issue of Green’s Fruit Grower 
we called attention to the fact that nine 
million dollars had been voted by the far- 
mers and others of New York State for the 
purpose of deepening the Erie Canal, and 
that very likely twenty million dollars more 
would be required before the job was fin- 
ished. 

(My prophecy has come true, since it has 
recently been found that the nine million 
dollars will go but a small way toward 
doing the work proposed. The scheme 
really is to build a new canal. It can 
amount to very little less. Locks, bridges, 
aqueducts, etc. are the most expensive 
features of this canal. These will have to 
be entirely rebuilt, also the walls which 
eupport the banks of the canal. The canal 
will also have to be deepened, which will 
necessitate blasting out solid rock in many 
instances. <A railway has been laid in the 
center of the Erie Canal at Rochester to 
aid in excavating and removing soil and 
rock to a long distance. At Rochester 
thera fis an aqueduct which carries the 
water of the canal to the Genesee River. 
It will require a large sum of money to 
rebuild this aqueduct. Then consider the 
expense of rebuilding all of the locks, and 
enlarging them, Think of the work at 
Lockport where there is a series of from 
12 to twenty locks located closely together. 
It would seem now that the canal may be 
like our State Capitol—an elephant of ex- 
pense and uncertainty. We recommend 
New York State farmers not to vote an- 
other dollar for repairs on improvements 
for Brie Canal, since this canal is no more 
of a benefit to the New York State far- 
mers than to the farmers of other States, 
such as Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, Dakota— 
all of which send their grain, more or less, 
through this channel, If the United States 
Government does not see fit to improve the 
Erie Canal let it go down, 





Latest about Erie Canal Impo- 
sition. 





The first editorial on this subject in 
*Gréen’s “Fruit Grower for January, was 
written when it was supposed ‘by the press 
at large that nine million dollars would 
cover 'the expense of improving the canal. 
Green’s Fruit,Grower appears to have been 
the first journal which intimated’ that the 
expense could not ‘be less tham twenty mil- 
lion dollars. ‘Since our editorial was writ- 
ten comes the announcement from ‘the au- 
thorities that seven million dollars. more 
- will be needed to complete the work—it 

may need several more millions than the 
last estimate. 

The editorial in Green’s Fruit Grower 
was published by the leading political jour- 
» wal, and it may have reached the eye of 


a ———— 














James A Roberts, wh is the controlling 


0 

spirit in the Canal Board. Mr. Roberts 
now comes out with a letter, asking that 
the contracts already let for improving the 
canal be withdrawn, and that no further 
expenditure be made until the people vote 
as to whether they will stand sixteen, 
twenty or more million dollars for improv- 
ing the canal. Sirce in a private deal the 
contractor deems that if the expense of a 
private undertaking would cost twice what 
the original estimate was it would be no 
more than fair that the private party 
should be consulted before any portions of 
the sum was invested, Mr. Roberts con- 
siders that the same rule will apply to 
State affairs. If the people of New York 
State do not vote for sixteen to twenty 
million dollars required, he will be in favor 
of turning over the canal to the United 
States Government. Since this canal must 
be conducted at an annual loss to the State 
of several million dollars, it would seem to 
be a wise measure to turn the canal over 
to the general Government. 

A man who has spent his life upon the 
canal says that if the money to be ex- 
pended on improving the ditch should be 
spent in building elevators at Buffalo it 
would enable the canal to be independent 
of railroads, and would help the canal in- 
terests far more than any enlargement or 
other improvement. 

It looks as though the proposition to im- 
prove the canal for the sum of nine mil- 
lion dollars, when it was clear that it 
would require twice that amount, was a 
snap game on the part of politicians. It is 
the surveyor’s business to find out how 
much money is necessary for the improve- 
ment before the appeal to the people for 
an appropriation. The scheme seems to 
have been that after the people of this 
State had voted nine million dollars, and 
that sum was spent upon the canals, they 
would spend nine or ten million dollars 
more rather than lose the first nine mil- 
lion dollars invested. 
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Marriage of Chas. W. Garfield. 





There are few pomologists better known 
throughout the country than Chas. W. Gar- 
field, of Grand Rapids, Mich. His many 
friends will be glad to hear of his mar- 
riage, which occurred recently. They will 
also be glad to learn that Mr. Garfield has 
been successful as a business man, and is 
at the head of large business enterprises 
in the Michigan city where he dwells. 





Garden and Forest. 





The weekly publication known as Gar- 
den and Forest, formerly published in New 
York city, weekly, at $4.00 per year, has 
been discontinued owing to lack of patron- 
age. Since this was one of the most am- 
pitious publications of the kind ever at- 
tempted in this country, its history is 
worthy of notice. 

Mr. Sargeant, the Editor-in-Chief, is the 
recognized authority on forestry, botany 
and kindred subjects, a gentleman well 
known for his scholarship and ability. Mr. 
Styles, the Managing Editor, was well and 
favorably known to me many years before 
he assumed the management of Garden 
and Forest. I knew him when he was 
Editor of the Agricultural Department of 
the Philadelphia Press. I edited his de- 
partment during one of ‘his vacations. 
Wien he told me of the phan of starting 
Garden and Forest, and the price, $4.00 
per year, I stated to him that from such 
experience as I had iit seemed to me that 
the enterprise would be a failure. He was, 
however, enthusiastic, and felt confident 
that the enterprise would be successful. 


Why has Garden and Forest failed to 
secure subscribers sufficient to make it a 
profitable enterprise? It was ably edited 
and managed, but when the practical hor- 
ticulturist looked over its pages he found 
but little there which taught how to make 
his business profitable. In other words, 
Garden and Forest did' not seem to be 
practical. People who are engaged in 
growing fruits and flowers, trees or shrubs 
in this country, are bread-winners. -They 
are in the business with the hope of mak- 
ing an honest living; these men are search- 
ing for practical hints and suggestions ag 
to how they can better succeed in earning 
a living. Garden and Forest did not devote 
much, if any, space teaching along these 
lines. 


‘During a conversation with Editor 
Styles I once suggested to him that he 
get up a fine illustration of the Anjou pear 
and mention its merits, stating that I did 
not think that noble variety was receiving 
the attention it deserved. Mr. Styles 
scorned the idea of devoting any space in 
his publication to anything so common as 
the Anjou pear. His remarks indicated 
that which we have since discovered, that 
he would much prefer to devote several 
pages ito illustrating and describing a tree, 
or flower, or fruit that but few people of 
this country had ever heard of, or would 
ever hear ‘of again. I asked myself what 
interest can the average horticulturist or 
pomologist have in a paper devoted to such 
lines ag this. There are, perhaps, fifty or 
one ‘hundred men in this country who 
would be pleased to hear of such rare trees 
or vines. ‘These men are botanists, they 
are men in charge of public parks, or the 
grounds of millionaires, who desire to em- 
brace in their collection rare items not pos- 
sessed by common people. 

Possibly in Burope there might be a 
place for such a journal as Garden and 
Forest; possibly in time there may be 
enough of a certain class in this country 
to make such a journal profitable, but that 
time has not yet arrived. 

The publication of horticultural journals 
in this country has thus far in most cases 
been a failure. The successes along this 
line have been tare. Numerous publica- 
tions have been launched, and sailed along 
with apparent success for a few years, only 
to founder and sink into the silence of 
death later. No one but who has actual 
experience knows of the great-expense con- 
nected with the publication of a journal, or 
how difficult it is to secure subscribers and 
hold them in large numbers. 





A subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower 
writes about the wonderful crops of Mis- 
souri, stating that this State marketed in 
1896 one million head of catitle, three mil- 
lion ‘head of hogs, 100,000 horses and 
mules, 119,000 sheep, 4,000 cars of live 
stock, 46,000 pounds of poultry, 8,000,000 
bushels of wheat, 10,000,000 bushels of 
corn, 317 cars of mixed grain; 2,000,000 
bales of hay, 366,000 bushels of grass seed, 
125,000 pounds of castor beans, 120 cars of 
broom corn, 1,270 bushels of popcorn, 
33,000 bales of cotton, 14,000,000 pounds 
of cotton seed, 22,090 pounds of tobacco; 
8,290,000 ‘bushels of apples; 22,000 baskets 
of peaches, 4,000 bushels ef pears, 10,000 
crates of cherries, 124,000 crates of straw- 
berries, 107,000 crates of other small fruits, 
19,000,000 pounds fruits and vegetables, 
1,000,000 pounds of dried fruits, besides 
numerous other large products too numer- 
ous to mention. . 











Twelve Bismarck, a large and superior 
strawberry, will be mailed free to each 
subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower who 
sends us50c. and claims this premium 
when subscribing. 











Protect Peach Buds in Winter. 





Tt has been discovered by the Missouri 
Experiment Station that peach buds may 
be protected in winter by spraying them 
with whitewash; the idea is that white does 
not absorb rays of the sun so readily as the 
dark color of the buds. Peach buds on 
a warm sunny Gay in winter will open 
somewhat although the ground is frozen. 
If sprayed with: whitewash in many 1n- 
stances the buds will be prevented from 
opening, and thus be preserved from Injury. 

Green’s Fruit Grower recommends that 
the spray be applied from the south side 
of the trees, so that the sides of the buds 
most exposed to the sunshine will be com- 
pletely covered. We would also suggest 
that it is not’ necessary to cover the entire 
tree top since if all of the buds are pre- 
served the tree willl be overloaded with 
peaches. 

The lime for making the whitewash 
should be thoroughly slaked and mixed to 
the consistency of thin cream, and then 
strained through a fine sieve. There must 
be no lumps or sediment to clog up the 
nozzle of the spray. Skim milk that has 
not curdled ‘is a valuable addition to this 
whitewash. ‘The whitewash must be care- 
fully stirred, and of course must not be 
applied on a very severe freezing day; 
there are warm days in winter when the 
orchard can be sprayed. I recommend our 
readers to experiment along this line, and 
report their success. 





Theory vs. Practice. 





A reader of Green’s Fruit Grower, @ Man 
of large experience, has proposed to write 
a series of articles for publication on the 
subject of the advisability of buying land 
on which to colonize poor people living in 
cities so that these destitute people can 
help themselves by growing a variety of 
fruit and vegetables, instead of living as 
paupers and thieves in overcrowded places, 
Our kind friend also proposes to write on 
the subject of unwise laws in our land, 
changing them so as to enforce more severe 
punishment for the violation of law, and 
so that the honest yeomanry of the 
country can. be better protected from the 
lawless. 

While I thank our friend for his kind 
proposition, I have declined to encourage 
him for the reason that I do not think the 
result would be profitable. Thus far all 
schemes of colonization, such ag has been 
mentioned, have proved to be a failure, 
though the idea has received the attention 
of wise men of the present and past gen- 
erations. 

In theory the idea has been a good one. 
It has seemed to be 4 ‘Christian idea, a phil- 
anthropic movement. But a wise philoso- 
pher has said: “Do not consider yourself 
a lifeboat whose work fit is to pick up and 
assist all the struggling and drowning peo- 
ple.” Life is a great university in which 
people are taught to take care of them- 
selves. If they do mot take care of them- 
selves they perish or suffer, the same as 
one perishes or suffers if he thrusts himself 
into the fire. It is not well for human be- 
ings to feel that they can rely upon other 
people to carry them through difficulties. It 
is well for every person to know that he 
must take care of himself. If we teach 
people that they are to be taken care of 
we make of them paupers. This might re- 
sult in a nation of paupers. What the 
world needs is resolute men and women; 
people of backbone, grit, pluck, persever- 
ance, industry, frugality, thrift, ambition; 
people who never give up the ship. 

On the other hand, Christianity teaches 
us that all men are brothers. Surely there 
is an opportunity for every one to do good, 
to relieve suffering; but we should exercise 
the greatest care lest through kindness we 
encourages a class of shiftless people, 

Our objection to ithe other subject is that 
it is beyond our depth. There are already 
too many laws on our statute books. This 
scheme would be to enact more laws in 
order to enforce the large number we now 
have in excess. Surely laws are violated, 
but the remedy lies in not voting for those 
persons for judges, or for high’ positions, 
who do not enforce the laws. Neverthe 
less our voters continue to put in office 
judges and others who have no respect for 
law. Such an instance occurred in a city 
of New York staterecently. Anofficialinan 
important position was notorious for his 
leniency to law breakers. He was 
fully exposed by the press, and by an of- 
ficial-record of many years; yet in spite of 
this the good people of the city voted to 
continue this man: in office. 

This teaches me ,that it is not.more laws 
that are needed, but more common sense 
on the part of the public at large. We 
thank our good friend for his suggestions 
on these subjects, and sympathize with 
him, but cannot think thatthe pages of the 
Fruit Grower will ever bring about re- 
forms along this line. 
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A-~-Large New York Apple 
Orchard. 





Wiile Western New York is-largely cov- 
ered with apple orchards, we have not a 
single orchard embracing thousands of 
acres as they have in Missouri. Here the 
orchards are more numérous but of moder- 
ate size, an orchard of fifty acres being 
considered a large apple orchard, as indeed 
it is. Such an orchard as this is owned 
by Foster Udell, of Brockport, N. Y. 

I know Mr. Udell well, having visited 
him at his home, walked with him through 
his orchards, and interviewed him on va- 
rious occasions in the interest of the read- 
ers of the Green’s Fruit Grower. His land 
is strong wheat and corn producing soil, lo- 
-eated not far from the Ridge Road, and 
but a short distance from Lake Ontario; 
the nearness'‘to the lake has been considered 
desirable for all orcharding, since the lake 
wards off late spring frosts in the spring, 
and modifies the temperature somewhat 
during the winter. While Mr. Udell’s ex- 
pectations have not been fully realized in 
this orchard, I think he would not blot out 
his experience in fruit growing for consid- 
erable money. He has undoubtedly made 
a profit, but not-so large profits as he an- 
ticipated. 

When I visited Mr. Udell his apple trees 
were about eighteen years old; and the 
branches almost. touched each other from 
row to row. He had begun to cut back the 
mew year’s growth to prevent the wide- 
spread of branches, and to induce fruit- 
fulness. Since then he has dug out every 
other row of trees with good results, since 
now he can cultivate with ease, and let in 
the sun and the free circulation of air. 

Our Fruit Grower correspondent, Mr. P. 
C. Reynolds, recently visited Mr. Udell and 
reported his observations in the Michigan 
Farmer, where he calls attention to the fol- 
lowing points: 

Hiis orchard consists almost entirely of 
Baldwin. While Baldwin has:not’‘borne so 
regularly as some other kinds-of late years, 
he still considers Baldwin the most valu- 
able apple for market purposes. Mr. Udell’s 
most profitable year was when his sales 
amounted to eleven thousand dollars 
($11,000). Last year he had an immense 
crop, but the prices were so low that his 
profits were greatly reduced. Insects and 
fungus diseases seem to prey upon his orch- 
ard more than upon others of smaller size. 
Mr. Udell induced the Department at 
Washington to visit his section of the 
country and test the efficiency of spraying 





through the work of Professors-Waite and 
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Fairchild. The result of these experiments 
led Mr. Udell to practice spraying each 
year thereafter. 

In addition to the Baldwin he grows 
Greening, Pound Sweet, Twenty Ounce 
and Nonsuch. He will have a somewhat 
reduced crop this year, which will yield 
him a,profit owing to the high price at 
which apples are selling. He employs thirty 


picking the apples in boxes and dropping 
them into barrels as carefully so they 
would not be broken as if they were eggs. 
He allows the apples to lie in piles a few 
‘weeks when they are sorted and packed in 
barrels for market. ‘ His objection to bar- 
reling at once after being picked is that if 
the apples are bruised they do not show the 
bruise until a week or two after the bruise 
occurs. ‘The best success that the writer 
has had is in barreling immediately after 
picking. 





l 
Diseases Which Cause Death. 





According to a recently prepared chart it 
has been discovered that consumption and 
pneumonia cause more deaths annually 
than any other diseases; consumption, 
102,199 deaths; pneumonia, 76,496 deaths. 
Scarlet fever heads the list as causing the 
least number of deaths, 5,969; whooping 
cough, 8,432 deaths; measles, 9,256; 
croup, 13,862; malaria fevers, 18,594; can- 
cer and tumors, 20,984; typhoid fever, 
27,058; diphtheria, 27,815. 

It is well to know which are the most 
fatal diseases that we May ‘be on our 
guard against them. 
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Shippers’ Associations, 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I notice 
in your issue of December, an article en- 
titled Shippers’ Associaltions, offering some 
suggestions relative to the transportation 
and marketing of the products of our farms 
and orchards. This has been a prominent 
question among the’ most intelligent pro- 
ducers all over the country, and many com- 
munities have tried local unions or associa- 
tions, but have failed to attain the object 
for which they had associated themselves 
together. Why? We answer, because to 
understand production and to make a suc- 
cessful grower, demands the undivided at- 
tention of the individual that follows that 
vocation, and to understand clearly the 
great system and methods adopted by 
Transportation Companies is a lifetime 
study, that but few become proficient in. 
The methods that the commission men use 
in distributing the products of our orch- 
ards and farms, are many ways that the 
producer has no means of knowing. So we 
clearly understand that we as producers, 
have not the opportunities nor much dispo- 
sition to spend all of our time in becoming 
acquainted with the transportation and ex- 
change of the products of our labor. This 
serious question has been discussed by the 
most intelligent members of all farm or- 
ganizations, until the producer has been) 
brought face to face with the fact that the 
producer is as much to blame as the com- 
mission men, because the careless methods 
of our shippers have produced a temptation 
as well as an opportunity to make the com- 
mission men dishonest, by consigning our 
produce to dishonest and unscrupulous and 
irresponsible parties that class themselves 
as commission men. We are not willing to 
admit that all commission men are dishon- 
est, even if they have.an opportunity to do 
as they are a mind to with our produce 
that we consign them, for it seems to be 
human nature, for most of them have been 
led into it by the shippers’ careless ways of 
doing business. All these questions have 
been discussed by the Grangers and the 
Fruit Growers’ Associations and in fact 
by many shipping associations in all the 
different States, and only one year ago in 
the great fruit belt of Michigan, a few of 
the bést and most intelligent shippers who 
felt that they had been grossly wronged in 
the exchange of their fruit and other prod- 
uce, hit upon a plan by which they might 
better the condition of our markets by or- 
ganization. The name by which this or- 
ganization fis known is ‘The Farmers’ Na- 
tional League, and its system is to place 
agents in each market to inspect the con- 
ditton of the produce before placing it into 
the hands of the dealer, with which they 
have previously made a strong contract to 
distribute said produce, as near to the hand 
of the consumer as possible, and giving 
bonds to the League for a just performance 
of the contract made. The plans and meth- 
ods devised met with such wonderful suc- 
cess that the fame spread over the whole 
fruit region, and many of the best men of 
the State sought to become connected and 
a convention was called by the producers 
of the lake region, andas a result The Far- 
mers’ National League was formed and in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of 
Michigan, with a full set of officers and a 
board of directors, with the Hon. Geo. F. 
Richardson, President, and Hon. F. H. 
Gill, Secretary. 


United States Department of Agriculture, 
which furnishes the association with the 
foreign market bulletii reports and places 
the League in correspondence with repu- 
table dealers of the different markets iin all 
the foreign countries, and we are now in 
close ‘touch with all the principal markets 
of our own country and are in receipt of 
knowledge of the condition of all the best 
markets with agencies established, for the 
purpose of informing the National head of- 
fice of the needs of such markets, and the 
possibility of such being favorable or un- 
favorable to the producers in the different 
localities wherever branches may be lo- 
cated. Wonderful results have already been 
obtained by farmers and fruit growers who 
are now using the’ plans adopted by this 
organization, and it is the aim of this cor- 
poration to extend its benefits to every 
community in the broad land. We realize 
that the many different organizations such 
as tthe Grangers and Patrons of Industry, 
ete., have been a great ‘benefit to every 
community wherever they exist, in devel- 
oping and perfecting the system of produc- 
tion, also for the social development, but 
this organization ‘has taken up the business 
just where our other organizations have 
left off, the transportation and exchange 
of the products of our labor without any 
social qualities, the business of placing our 
produce in the hands of the consumer, as 
nearly as possible, and dividing the com- 
mission men’s share equally between the 
producer and consumer, making the retail 
dealer our only true and legitimate distrib- 
utor, saving for the producer part of the 
commission men’s profit and still make the 
cost less 'to the consumer. With well de- 
vised plans.for shipping and distributing to 
any market where our produce is most 
needed, having proficient and well adapted 
men at the head of each department, viz., 
Master of Transportation and Exchange, 
Master of Organization and ‘General 
Agents.—F’. B.‘Munshaw, Master of Trans- 
portation. 





GREEN’S-SIX BOOKS, devoted first, 
to Apple Culture; second, Pear Culture; 
third, Plum and Cherry Culture; fourth, 
Raspberry and Blackberry Culture; fifth, 
Strawberry, Currant, Gooseberry and Per- 
simmon Culture, illustrated, under one 
leatherette cover, price 25c., post-paid, or 





mailed free as a premium with Green’s 


Fruit Grower, one year, 50c. 





or forty men during the apple harvest, | 


This organization is recognized by the. 


The New Name. 





By Lizzie A. L. Tibbetts. 


Down in Grandma’s garden 
Where the wild birds sing, 
Played my little Celia ; 
One bright day in spring. 


*"Neath the old syringa 
Bobbed her golden head, 

Where departed Grandma 
Made a pansy bed. : 


Then I saw her coming 
Swifty o’er the green, 

Fat hands filled with pansies, 
First she e’er had seen. 


“Mamma,” called the darling, 
As she nearer drew, 

“See the sweet face lillies 
Celia found for you!”* 


| I repaid with kisses, 
As she knew I would; 
And the name remembered, 
For I thought it good. 





Late Peaches Pay Best. 





So great is the competition in early 
peaches by Southern growers, that in most 
Northern localities it is the late rather 
than the early peaches that give the great- 
est profit, The late peaches come when 
the market is not glutted with summer 
fruit. Having a longer season in which 
to grow and ripen the late peach trees are 
less liable to disease, as they do not have 
to supply material for fruit within a few 
weeks of blossoming.—Exchange. 





How the Phonograph was 
Discovered. 





Mr. Edison states that he discovered the 
principle by the merest accident. “I was 
singing into the mouthpiece of a telephone, 
when the vibrations of the voice sent the 
fine steel point into my finger. That set 
me to thinking. If I could record the ac- 
tions of the point, and send the point over 
the same surface afterward, I saw no rea- 
son why the thing would not talk. I tried 
the experiment first on a strip of telegraph 
paper, and found that the point made an 
alphabet. I shouted the words ‘Halloo! 
halloo!’ into the mouthpiece, ran the paper 
back over the steel point, and heard a faint 
‘halloo! walloo! in return. I determined to 
make a machine that would work accu- 
rately, and gave my assistants instructions, 
telling them what I had discovered. They 
laughed at me. That’s the whole story. 
The phonograph is the result of a pricking 
of the finger,” 





Driving. 





The first requisites of a-good driver area 
cool head, a watchful and a ready finger, 
with a quick understanding of the needs 
and requirements of his horse, says Our 
Animal Friends. He must also be ready 
t> detect any object by the roadside that 
would be likely to annoy the horse, and 
to comprehend in a glance the character 
of the road that Kegs ahead of him. No 
quick-tempered loud-voiced man.can ex- 
pect to have a quiet, obedient horse, and 
the undue haste of the impatient driver to 
correct what seemg to him misbehavior is 
one of the reasons why so many horses 
are dangerous to drive. Much of the 
abuse, however, to which the horse is sub- 
jected arises more from ignorance and 
carelessness than from wanton cruelty. 
Few persons give proper attention to the 
details of driving, forgetting that it is at- 
tention to detail which makes the differ- 
ence between the expert driver and the 
unskilled. 





Strawberries on Light and Heavy 
Soils. 





I think that most strawberry growers of 
much experience will agree that a moder- 
ately firm soil—a clayey loam—is the best 
soil for the production of strawberries, and 
I presume there would be quite as gen- 
eral assent to the assertion that a light 
sandy soil is the poorest. Yet, under 
proper preparation and the most thorough 
cultivation, it tis astonishing what yields a 
light, sandy loam can be made to give. 
Twenty-five to thirty years ago, when 
Triumph de Gaud was regarded as our 
pest market berry, growers were warned 
not to plant it on sandy land, for it was 
pronounced worthless on that kind of soil. 
At that time I tried to see what I could 
do with it on a very light, sandy soil, just 
north of “The Ridge,” in the town of 
Trondequoit, north of the city of Rochester. 
The season before planting I worked into 
the soil a liberal dressing of rotten barn- 
yard manure, well: mixed with rotten 
leaves, and was highly gratified with the 
yield I obtained, but I have since produced 
much larger yields, with much lighter fer- 
tilization on clay loam.—P. ©, Reynolds, 
in N.Y. Tribune. ® 





Root Pruning. 





When planting a tree, cut off all injured 
or defective roots. If unevenly rooted, or 
roots all on one side, an incision in or 
through the bark will greatly accelerate 
root growth, by starting new roots. Avoid 
top mutilation when planting, and at all 
other times. The only occasion for cut- 


ting a tree is to prevent forks. Thinning 
the branches will prevent this. Foliage is 


essential to root development. Good tops 
are better than good roots. When trans- 
planting I care little whether a trees has 
roots at all when planting. It must have 
a top. I will supply the roots. . How? 
By giving it a good top. Nurserymén have 
long instructed their patrons to conform 
the top to match the roots. Bah! There 
never was a greater mistake. ore than 
twenty years ago, in root grafting apples, 
I experimented with scions of water sprouts 
four or five feet long on bits of roots not 
over an inch in length. They grew readily. 
The roots of a tree are only mecessary 
to start growth and hold the tree in an 
upright position until roots are formed. 
The last apple orchard I planted, the trees 
were the large overgrown ones that were 
unsalable. They were four years old and 
so large that two men were necessary to 
handle, They were carried from the nur- 
sery and roots closely trimmed. Not a 
branch of the top was touched with saw 
or knife. This was in 1886. In. 1890 
these ‘trees ‘bore an immense crop, and be- 
ing sold on the trees, were guessed by the 
purchasers at two barrels of marketable 
fruit per tree —Western Fruit Grower, 





"Order is the vanity of the mind, the 
health of the body, the peace of the city, 
the security of the state. As the beams of 
a house, so is order to all things.—Robert 
Southey. 





Special Issues on Fruit Culture. 





We have a few copies of Green’s Fruit 
Grower, devoted to special lines of fruits 
as follows: One issue to Raspberry Culture; 
one to Currant and Gooseberry Culture; 
one to Pear Culture; one to Cherry Cul- 
ture. We will send any of these issues 
pest-paid for 3c. each. These issues gen- 
erally contain about two pages devoted to 
the subject in hand, aside from other use- 
fnl information as usual. Address 





GREDN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
| Rochester, N. X. 
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GENTLEMEN, THESE ARE 


Grower for $1. 


such a small matter, 


No, 1. 

FOUR LOUDON red raspberry plants and 
two small Persimmon trees by mail, post- 
paid, will be given each subscriber to 
Green’s Fruit Grower who sends us 50c. 
and claims this premiim when subscribing. 

















No, 2, 
TWO RED CROSS currants and two Os- 
trich Plume plants will be mailed, post-paid, 
to all who send us 50c. for Green’s Fruit 


Grower one year, and who claim this pre- 
mium' when subscribing. 


Red Cross is the largest and sweetest new 


red currant, costing $1250. 
Ostrich Plume not only is the most beau- 


tiful lawn plant, but it blossoms into plumes 
just before winter, and these plumes are 
valuable for house decoration, keeping per- 
fectly for years. I regard this unsurpassed 
as an ornament for lawn, or house interior. 
—C. A. Green. 


3 
2 





No. 3, 

SIX HARDY PERSIMMON trees will be 
mailed, post-paid, to each subscriber to 
Green’s Fruit Grower who sends us 50c. and 
claims this premium when ordering. 





No, 4, 


TWELVD BISMARCK, large and superlor 
strawberry, will be mailed free to each sub- 
scriber to Green’s Fruit Grower who sends 
us 50c.. and claims this premium when sub- 
senbing. 

Bismarck is a self-fertilizing strawberry, 
possessing all the desirable peculiarities of 
Bubach. To:those familiar with ‘the Bubach 
nothing further need be said, since Bubach 
has been ,a favorite berry, and more plants 
have been planted than of any other. Bu- 
bach has two defects which Bismarck cor- 
rects. Bubach is.a.pistillate, requiring other 
varieties to be planted near it,: while Bis- 
marck is: self-fertilizing.. Bubach, while of 
good quality, is not of the highest character. 
Bismarck is. of better quality. We have in 
Bismarck. an extraordinary large berry, 
glosey,:fine color, good. shape and good qual- 
ity, with vigorous plants full of vitality, . 





PREMIUMS 


GIVEN WITH 


({REEN’S FRUIT ({;ROWER 


SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1808. 


Since your subscription is supposed to expire with this issue, unless you 
are a 5 year subscriber, please read the following offers, which are simply 
gifts to our stbscribers, which we trust will be of interest and do good 
service. Thinking that a large number of offers might be perplexing, we 
have chosen to make few offers, and to make these exceedingly liberal and 
desirable. All will be sent by mail, post-paid. Note also our clubbing 
offers with other papers ; and particularly of the New York Weekly Tri 
bune, one year, with Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, for 50 cents. Als 
Fruit Grower, one year, and Green’s 6 Books, or Green’s 4 Books on Fruit 
Culture, for 50 cents. Also Farm and Home, Fruit Grower and Cvelo 
pedia for 60c., Rural New Yorker, American Poultry Advocate and Fruit 


Notice that when you subscribe for Green’s Fruit Grower you must in 
the same letter claim one of the premiums. If yon fail to claim this 
— when you subscribe, it will be useless for you to make your claim 
ater, since it is impossible for us to look over 50,000 subscribers to adjust 










No, 5, 


SIX McKINLEY strawberry plants (new) 
will be mailed free to each subscriber of 
Green’s Fruit Grower who will send us 5Oc, 
for one, year, and claim this premium when 
subscribing. 

McKinley was introduced by Hllwanger & 
Barry last year at $2.00 per 12. We have 


fruited it at our farm and city place the 
past season, and consider it very promising, 


The plant is exceedingly vigorous and 
healthy, producing heavy crops of large, 
dark red, firm berries, of good form; season 
medium. This is the firmest berry I know 


of for a large berry. We offer McKinley n 
bs = first time, and guarantee extra p Rovere 
plants. ; 


No, 6, 


SIX SEAFORD, new and large strawberry, 


will be mailed free to each subscribe 
Green’s Fruit Grower who sends us 50c. the 


one year and claims this premium when or 
dering. 

Seaford fruited at our Rochester, N. Be 
farm the past season, and proved to be of 
extraordinary _ size, firm, deep, bright, 
glossy red. Quality fine enough -to suit af 
king. The plant is as large and vigorous 
as Bubach, fully equal to Bubach in size 
and far more productive. It ripens its crop 
much faster, and {is several days earlier, thus 
commanding the highest price. Seaford ber. 
ries are so large and handsome, and of such 
superior quality, a commission man has guar- 


anteed to sell them at 25c. per quart. It i 
above cut, which is from photograph. It is 


deep rich red to the center, and very solid. 
We have a fine stock of plants of our own 
growing. These plants are strong in leat 
and root, and ‘will delight all who receive 
them. Though a new berry, in the sense 
of widespread dissemination, it has been 
very thoroughly and extensively tried for 
some four years by careful and discriminat. 
ing growers in one of the most critical 
strawberry sections of our Country. It is a 
berry of tremendous seize and beauty, pro- 
duced with an abundance that was simply 
astonishing. The years that have gone by 
have confirmed first judgment, and we offer 
Seaford to the public with confidence in its 
extraordinary value as a market Strawberry, 


No, 7, 


This machine fo 
stamping in plain rub- 
ber type, your name 
and address, will be 
. “St mailed YOU _ with 

% Green’s Fruit Growe 

- ODe year for 50 -cents, 






No, 8, 


4 G@RPPN'S SIX 
BOOKS, devoted first 
to Apple Culture; sec 


ond, Pear Culture 
third, Plum and 
Cherry Culture 


fourth, Raspberry 

and Blackberry Culture; fifth, Strawberry, 

Currant, Gooseberry and Persimmon Culture, 

illustrated under one leatherette cover; price 

25c., t-paid, or mailed free as a premium 

with Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, 50 
No, 9. 

GREEN’S FOUR BOOKS, devoted first to, 
How We Made tthe Old Farm Pay; second 
Peach Culture; third, How to Propagate 
Trees, Plants and Vines; fourth, General 
Fruit Instructor; all under one paper cover 
illustrated; price by mail, post-paid, 25c., 0 
given as a premium with Green’s Fruit 
Grower, one year, 50c. 

NOTICE—IMPORTANT.—AI]I plants will be 
mailed in spring unless you especially direct 


us otherwise. 

We can send only ONE premium with each 
subscription as numbered above. 

We CANNOT make any change in varietles 
of Premiums named. 


A SCIENTIFIC MICROSCOPE 
MAGNIFIES 500 TIMES. 
An Instrument wale, Every Farmer Shoull 
se. 


NOT A TOY. 
This microscope if 
—, impor’ 
from France and 
readily sells for $lat 
retai!. As regards 
wer and convel- 
jent handling, 004 
judges pronounce! 
the best ever intro 
duced for populat 
use. The cylindrica 
case is manufactur 
ed from highly par 
ished brass, while 
there are two separ 
ate lenses—one 
each end of the m! 
croscope. The Jars 
er glass is a conve 
magnifier, adapt 
for examining 1 
sects of various 
kinds, the surface ? 
the skin, the bal 
fur or any small af 
ticles. The other 
lens is exceedinsl! 
powerful, and he 
clearly delines”: 
every small objec 
entirely invisible # 
the naked eye, su¢ 
as the animalcules . 
a drop of waté 4 
fishes, feathers — 
the minutest inse¢ 
Thousands of liv!? 
animaloule cad ; 
seen in a single 47 
of stagnant ware 
Itis invaluabd!® 
valuable in detec 
ing adulteration 










































































































































































ours 


. fatal trichina 
aa lis or pork ky 
Every farmer, every family, every poner 
every teacher should own & miscroscopt ral 
this end we have placed this within react’. is 
Given to each subscriber to Green’ 


d whe 
Grower who sends us 50 cents for 1898 an 
claims this Premium when subscribing. 















Qe All by Mail, Postage Paid by Us. 





GREEN’S FRUIT GRO WEB 
Rochester, N.Y. . 

































































































































































































WOMEN’S DE! 


“*The hand that re 
rules the world. 

















Dat Ole Fas] 





Written for Green’s 


O gib me back dat ole fi 
at gal ub long ago, 
Who worked upon de fa 
An’ would in de ebenn 


who'd help at times to 
And ebery day de chic 
An’ wasn’t ’fraid to slo; 
You’s de kind of a ga 


Who went to ’dhem ole 

An’ spelt de whole sch 
Who didn’t wan’ter keep 
* But wore dat home-mac 


who didn’t wear her co: 
An’ didn’t pinch her f 
An’ didn’t yell when sh¢ 

But sang so lo’ and sw 


AVho could cook a meal « 
And knew how to bake 
O dat’s de kind ub a gal 
When d’hey are in the 


Who would carry a jug 
To de harvestin’ men e: 
‘An’ wore a ginguam sun 

When she raked up de 


O done gib me dose cou 
Who behind a counter 
Jest gib me one who kin 
An’ dat’s de kind to git 
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the hopeful month. T 
with us longer both mor 
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months since you have ¢ 
folks in your old home. 
to the friend of your you 
glad to hear of the lit 
your every-day life. Pre 
bit for the family and p 
bon and collar, and smii 
“Ha! old woma: 


says: 

somer now than when i 1 
haps there is a sick neig 
make the old saint’s da 
cheeery talk with her an 


are the young folks., J 
frolic in your parlor. 
things better put them a 
the parlor too nice for ¢c 
join in the fun. It is b 
and the youngsters have 
a little restraint. If “ 
directing, the young peo} 
the hot candy they are pu 
walls or at one another's 
pened at one candy pu! 
lengthen our minds tur 
ing and here are t 
There is everything in 
battle to improving your 
ever small the premises 
plant something in the fr 
ber currants are made Tf 
and you will decide ther 
the back fence and rea 
culture and send for a f« 


A LITTLE M 


A young girl living in 
large city, after her gr: 
high school, yearned for | 
thing to do, besides the 
home life, and a little 
could feel was her very « 
girls and girls in every 
there seemed no use in t 
tion,. besides her mothe: 
home. A stray Fruit Gr 
hands; and she read an : 
Currants. There was a 
the end of the half acre 
father was too busy to 
Here was an opening, sm: 
See what she could do. 
father if she might take ce: 
Sell the fruit and have 
was but too glad to prom 
up some old Fruit Grow 
she could find on the si! 
thing. was to cut out { 
canes and loosen the eari 
Well rotted manure. Atv 
new and delightful and } 
for the blossom buds an: 
slow growing fruit. It \ 
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fnough to pick and there 
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hext door neighbor the « 
she Wished there was thr 
She said: “There might he 
berries in the market, b 
Tants, and she had better 


extensively next year.” 
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Little Labor 
No Dust 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


“*The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.’’ 














Dat Ole Fashion Gal. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


O gib me back dat ole fashion gal, 
Bat gal ub long ago, 

Who worked upon de farm at times, 
An’ would in de ebennin’ sew. 


Who'd help at times to milk de cows 
ge ot ebery day de chickens feed, 
An’ wasn’t ’fraid to slop de hogs, 
You’s de kind of a gal I knead. 


Who went to ’dhem ole spellin’ schools, 
An’ spelt de whole school down; 

Who didn’t wan’ter keep in style 

But wore dat home-made gown. 


Tho didn’t wear her corset tight 
ge didn’t pinch her feet, 
An’ didn’t yell when she sang, 
But sang so lo’ and sweet. 


ho could cook a meal of victuals 
gh knew how to bake beans; 
© dat’s de kind ub a gal to git 
When d’hey are in their teens. 


Who would carry a jug of water 
To de harvestin’ men each day 

An’ wore a gingham sun-bonnet 
When she raked up de hay. 


0 done gib me dose courtin’ gals 
Who behind a counter sit, 
Jest gib = ee = 
> dat’ » kind to 
ne een . —O. O. Smith. 





ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


Hopeful, 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


February, with its twenty-eight days, is 
the hopeful month. The blessed sun is 
with us longer both morning and afternoon 
and even in the Northern States there may 
pe days with a hint of spring in the air. 
Now is the between time for the busy 
housekeeper. In a few weeks the work will 
pile up, both in sewing and cleaning, SO 
put as many jolly outings in this month 
as it will hold. Get up some neighborly 
tea-drinking, where you can exchange re- 
cipes and patterns. Don’t let the young 
folks have it all their own way on the 
14th. They will indulge in a little billing 
and cooing, but St. Valentine ought to have 
a broader. signifieance.. Perhaps you. are 
not much of a letter writer, but it is 
months since you have sent a word to the 
folks in your old home. Write them, or 
to the friend of your youth, that would be 
glad to hear of the little happenings in 
your every-day life. Prepare an extra tid- 
bit for the family and put on a fresh rib- 
bon and collar, and smile if. your husband 
says: “Ha! old woman! You are hand- 
somer now than when I married you!” Per- 
haps there is a sick neighbor, and you can 
make the old saint’s day a happy one by 
cheeery talk with her an hour. Then there 
are the young folks., Let them have a 
frolic in your parlor. If you have frail 
things better put them away than to keep 
the parlor too nice for common use. And 
join in the fun. It is better for yourself, 
and the youngsters have a better time, with 
a little restraint. If “mother” is there 
directing, the young people will not throw 
the hot candy they are pulling either at the 
walls or at one another’s heads, as it hap- 
pened at one candy pull. As the days 
lengthen our minds turn towards garden- 
ing and here are the floral catalogues. 
There is everything in planning, from a 
battle to improving your backyard. How- 
ever small the premises see if you cannot 
plant something in the fruit line. Remem- 
ber currants are made for narrow quarters 
and you will decide there can be a row by 
the back fence and read up about their 
culture and send for a few plants at least. 


A LITTLE MONEY. 


A young girl living in the suburbs of a 
large city, after her graduation from the 
high school, yearned for two things: some- 
thing to do, besides the regular routipe of 
home life, and a littlke money that she 
could feel was her very own. There were 
girls and girls in every office and factory: 
there seemed no use in trying for a situa- 
tion,, besides her mother wanted her at 
home, A stray Fruit Grower fell into her 
hands, and she read an article on growing 
currants. There was a straggling row at 
the end of the half acre garden, but her 
father was too busy to attend to them. 
Here was an opening, smail, but she would 
See what she could do. She asked her 
father if she might take care of the bushes, 
sell the fruit and have the money. He 
Was but too glad to promise, so she looked 
up some old Fruit Growers and read all 
she could find on the subject. The first 
thing was to cut out the old straggling 
canes and loosen the earth and dig in some 
Well rotted manure. At work outdoors was 
hew and delightful and how she watched 
for the blossom buds and afterwards the 
slow growing fruit. It was a proud day 
in June when they were pronounced ripe 
enough to pick and there was actually two 
Pecks! Her mother bought one, and the 
next door neighbor the other, and told her 
Sie wished there was three times as much. 
She said: “There might be a glut of straw- 
berries in the market, but never of cur- 
Tants, and she had better go into it more 
extensively next year.” It was a happy 
morning when the young girl bought sev- 
eral articles for her dress she had long 
Wanted, and she decided to be a fruit 
grower. The next fall more currant bushes 








were added and cultivated. the following 
spring and in June she picked a bushel and 
a half. Her mother made delicious spiced 
currants, and sold all the family did not 
eat, and after selling the second year’s 
crop, the girl blossomed out in a new silk 
dress, from the money obtained from her 
currants. Next spring she expects to move 
out on an acre and a half lot, add straw- 
berries and poultry, and says though she 
may have failures, she will succeed; other 
young girls, sighing for a little money and 
for something to do, might strike off into 
raising small fruits. As yet the business 
is not crowded, as almost every other is, 
and health and a fair amount of wages 
may result. 


SICK FANCIES. 


Before a girl marries she ought to take 
a term in a hospital class for trained nurses 
or better still, a course of lectures on how 
to care for sick people. She ought to know 
how to detect the signs of sickness, or 
whether a doctor is neeled, and also about 
children’s diseases, or proper food for in- 
fants. As it is, there isn’t one girl in a 
hundred properly equipped in that respect. 
It is those recovering from some severe ill- 
ness that need the most tender care and 
patience. The long strain of anxiety for 
the family wher the sick one lays for days 
mear death may be over and now that is 
past the nurses are apt to relax in their 
care when at this very time the patient 
may suffer the most. Said a lady to me, 
after a severe attack of grippe: ‘My sis- 
ters watched me with the utmost care 
when I was very sick, but had no idea of 
my jangled and disordered nerves, even 
after I was able to sit up every day. One 
morning they spread over me a bright red 
and white pieced bed quilt and it was tor- 
ture. The thing whirled round and roéund 
and transferred itself to the ceiling where 
every little square seemed to grin at me, 
and I fairly screamed to have it removed.” 
Another lady that could afford to hire a 
trained nurse told me that the horrors of 
a severe attack of grippe were lessened and 
getting well a positive delight, through her 
intelligent care. Even the white cap and 
apron she wore was soothing and her soft 
slippered feet did not jar on her poor 
nerves, The hands that bathed her face and 
combed her hair were us soft as silk. She 
never asked her what she wanted to eat, 
but when it was time, brought a little 
gruel in a pretty cup or toast in a gilt- 
edged plate, and if she could not eat it, did 
not place it on a stand by the bedside with 
a “Here it is, when you want it.” But took 
the food out of sight and in a short time 
it was brought back again and enjoyed. Of 
course the room was kept neatly, and she 
encouraged cheerfulness in every way. She 
was real sorry when the nurse went 
away. O! young girls! The time will 
come when a loved one will be under your 
care, on a sick bed. If necessary leave off 
one study, and learn how to be a good 
nurse. For what does a knowledge of 
French or German avail when some one of 
the family is ill? Remember, it is “the 
little things” that soothe or annoy, and 
do not disdain to learn them. 


FRUIT IN SICKNESS. 


That we are a nation of medicine takers, 
the many drug stores and flaring advertise- 
ments of pain cures and health restorers, 
shows only too well. We do not look on 
fruit as nature’s medicine, that rightly used 
cures to stay cured. A lady, recovering 
from grippe, left with jangled nerves and 


- weak limbs, told me what oranges did for 


her. The nurse used to peel and cut one 
into sections, leaving the plate by the bed- 
side. Slowly sucking the juice, it was 
grateful to her hot mouth, and she always 
fell into a sweet sleep after eating one. 
She had a horror of anodynes but the juice 
of this blessed fruit served the same pur- 
pose, without the after terrible effects. An- 
other lady with diseased lungs, lived years 
iz comfortable health, owing to eating 
plentifully of grapes in their season. She 
had a plate of them by her bedside and 
many a restless night had been soothed by 
eating them. An old lady of seventy-five 
slipped, fell and broke her arm. She was 
in vigorous health, from being a great fruit 
eater, and though every one said the bone 
would not knit, because of her old age, 
it did, and she could use her once-broken 
arm as well as the other. Instead of forc- 
ing down a child’s throat castor oil or 
some other nasty drug for constipation that 
generally only does good for a time, try 
figs, nature’s own remedy for this trouble, 
or stewed prunes, and when a penny is 
given to your little boy or girl, encourage 
them to buy an apple or banana, instead of 
candy. In an apple we have a whole medi- 
cine chest. It is good for rheumatism, kid- 
ney troubles, liver complaints and sleep- 
lessness. Besides, with its curves and ex- 
quisite tints, it is the most beautiful of 
fruits, as well as the most pleasant to the 
taste. An artist once said: ‘Any one that 
could paint an apple perfectly could paint 
the most beautiful of sunsets.’’ So the com- 
ing year let us plant fruit in our yards, 
large or small, and eat it. Not considering 
it a luxury, as many do, but as much of «a 
necessity as bread, or meat. Then the 
time may come when the fruit store will 
drive out the druggist and we shall all be 
well and happy. 





Baked Beans. 


When properly prepared, are delicious. I 
have a deep, round pan, and in winter I 
bake enough for a couple of days. I put 
the beans to soak over night in hot water. 
Next morning I wash and put them on to 
boil. I sometimes put in a slice of nice 
pork or some nice pieces of fat beef. When 
they are tender I’ll turn them out in my 
pan. I have a couple of little sticks I lay 
over the pan. I have prepared.and ready a 
good sized piece of nice pork, sliced just 
through the rind that I place on the sticks. 
The beans will often push out. I keep 
them well pressed under (as they may not 
bake hard) the meat, and beans will then 
bake so nice, tender and brown. I just 
serve them in that pan, using another pan 
just one size larger, decorated for that pur- 
pose the next meal. I set the pan in the 
stove, adding a little water and heat them 
again, or they are delicious served cold, 
with mustard, chow chow, or tomato cat- 
sup, and greatly relished by many. Some 
prefer a jar and tight lid and put the pork 
down in the beans. I have tried several 
ways; have baked them twelve and twenty- 
four hours in jar, but the former plan is 
far superior, 





—There is no happiness in having and 
getting, but only in giving; half the world 
is on the wrong scent in the pursuit of 
happiness.—Henry Drummond. 








“The Noes 


Quick Shine 
Little Labor 
No Dust 
No Odor 


Our Husbands. 


Who weds because we are so dear 
And then forgets, when it is here, 
The anniversary every year? 

The husband. 


Who, when he’s donning evening clothes, 

Would with an angel come to blows 

And lets the whole house hear his woes? 
The husband. 


Who, sometimes makes us quail and quake 
With tales about the bread and cake 
His mother used to make and bake? 

The husband. 


Who calls the landlord with a frown 

And then slips out and goes up town 

While wifey talks that landlord down? 
The husband. 


But, when the skies are dark and gray 
And ruin seems not far away, 
Who takes the helm and saves the day? 
The husband. 
—August Raymond Kidder. 


Don’t Frown. 


Wise precautions and proper personal 
care will do more to banish wrinkles than 
all the creams and lotions in the world. 
Given the causes; which are always worry 
and fatigue, a woman should do her best 
to avoid them. 





Hot Milk an Excellent Stimulant 


When overcome by bodily fatigue or ex- 
hausted by brain labor, no stimulant, so- 
called, serves so well the purpose of re- 
freshment and rest, both bodily and men- 
tally, as milk. When heated as hot as one 
can readily take it it may be sipped slowly 
from a tumbler, and as it is easily di- 
gested one feels very soon its beneficial ef- 
fects. Few persons realize the stimulating 
qualities of this simple beverage.—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





1 
Care of Flannels, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: A young 
mother came to me the other day with sev- 
eral flannel garments that were made for 
her baby, saying: “I made them nice and 
large, hoping he could wear them until he 
was a year old and these little shirts have 
drawn up until I can’t get them on him. 
Why don’t some one invent a kind of flan- 
nel that won’t shrink ?”’ 

Most of us have passed through the same 
experience unless we were so fortunate as 
to have some one to tell us how to wash 
them, for that is where the trouble lies. 
Flannels that are properly cared for will 
be soft and fluffy as long as they last, in- 
stead of being harsh and fulled up after 
the first few washings. I have three lit- 
tle children who wear woolen undercloth- 
ing the greater part of the year and I have 
learned not to trust them to the tender 
mercies of the washer-woman, but always 
wash them myself, and the following is the 
method used: Soft water is heated until 
it is as warm as you can bear your hand 
in comfortably, and enough ivory soap dis- 
solved in it to make a good suds. The 
garments are put in a small tub, and the 
suds poured over them. Then they are 
washed carefully, rubbing as little as pos- 
sible to get them clean and putting the 
soap in the water, instead of rubbing it on 
the clothes. ‘They are passed through the 
wringer into the rinse water, having the 
latter just the same temperature as the 
first. Then they are hung out where a 
gentle breeze can blow through them. My 
little ones are wearing their shirts the sec- 
ond winter, and they have not shrunken 
any. I always buy white or light gray 
flannel, as the hot water is likely to make 
red or light colors fade.—Western House- 
keeper. 





Uses for Tin Cans. 


Tin cans should not be thrown away. 
There are many uses for them every day 
and how nice to always have plenty of 
them ready to use. When I am opening a 
can I cut the top out neatly near the 
edge. I then lay the can on a round iron 
and hammer flat. Then soaking the paper 
off and cans are dried and laid carefully 
away. When I see folks cook their oat 
meal, cracked wheat or rice in granite ket- 
tles and set them back on a hot stove and 
scorch and burn them. I would prefer one 
of those cans, using it as a double boiler 
from a gallon on down for the different 
purposes I may need them. The pints and 
quarts are nice used as double boilers for 
making sauces or boiling milk (as milk is 
so easily scorched). ‘Then they make nice 
buckets; with a hammer and nail make 
small holes and put in bails or two small 
holes and put in small ring and the bail in 
the ring; then it will lay down nice, being 
careful to get the bail in the center. A 
gallon can is nice for pan cakes, bending a 
spout. 

Also for colanders, fine and coarse, for 
their many uses, “which are numerous.” 

Baking powder cans are nice for any 
purpose where a tight can is needed. ‘The 
small ones for spices (which should never 
lay in paper) and the large five and ten- 
pound cans are so nice for lard and for 
putting away fried sausage with lard over. 
Those cans are just as nice as new ones 
we buy. The five-gallon tin cans that coal 
oil comes in—their uses are many. 

In fact, I save all cans of every descrip- 
tion and find good uses for them. When 
I have a good supply I don’t prepare every 
one, as I use the contents, but each is 
washed and put away to dry and then 
when I just feel like doing it I will get 
them all down and pound the edges neatly 
and soak the paper off, dry and put care- 
fully away. 





Why Women Tire of Work. 


There is no doubt that farmers’ wives 
are discouraged more than farmers. Men 
recognize the fact, yet I do not think that 
they ever consider why woman’s work is 
so tiring. Without offering a remedy or 
commenting on the subject more than is 
necessary, I think that the reason women 
are so discouraged and tired of their work 
is because of the monotony of the work. 
It is mainly what we men call chores. It 
is the doing of the same thing day after 
day and maybe several times a day. Now, 
we men know that if there is anything 
that we hate in our farm work it is the 
barn chores, the caring for the horses, eur- 
rying them, the milking, and feeding of the 
pigs, etc. Now, women have to wash 
dishes three times a day, sweep once a 
day, bake bread periodically, wash and 
iron every week, and do other things with- 
out mention at regular intervals day after 
day. If there was help enough to do the 
werk up in a hurry, as we men do, the 
thing would not be so monotonous; but it 
cannot be done. We can get up at 5 in 
the morning and have all the morning’s 
chores done at 7 o’clock, ready to go to the 
fields, where our work changes every little 
while. One week we are ploughing and 
harrowing, getting in crops; then we plant, 
cultivate, hoe, do the haying and then the 
harvesting. You see it is a continual 
change from week to week, and does not 
become monotonous. Not so with women’s 
work. They do chores till breakfast, and 
then the dishes must be washed, the milk 
cans or pans washed, sweeping must be 
done, and the chores last till it is well into 





the forenoon. Of course, this is somewhat 
changed when there is plenty of women 
help, and the women can do much to 


shorten the time necessary for doing the 
chores by methodical work. But even in 
the best regulated families the chores ab- 
sorb most of the time, and women get sick 
and tired of it—New York Tribune. 





Rules for Candy-Making. 


Mrs. S. T. Rorer tells how to make can- 
dies at home for the holidays in the La- 
dies’ Home Journal, and gives the follow- 
ing rules, which insure the success of the 
work: “Never stir the sugar and water 
after the sugar has dissolved. Wipe down 
constantly the granules forming on the 
side of the saucepan. Do not shake nor 
move the saucepan while the syrup is boil- 
ing. As soon as the sugar begins to boil 
watch it carefully, having in your hand a 
bowl of ice water, so that you may try the 
syrup almost constantly. Have every- 
thing in readiness before beginning. If the 
sugar grains use it for old-fashioned cream 
candy or sugar taffy. It cannot be used 
for fondant. Use only the best granulated 
sugar for boiling, and confectioners’ XXX 
for kneading. If your fondant grains with- 
out apparent cause you may have boiled it 
a little too long. A few drops of lemon 
juice or a little cream of tartar will pre- 
vent this. Fondant is the soft mixture 
which forms both the inside of the French 
eandies and the material in which they are 
dipped, and it is to obtain this that the 
sugar is boiled. 

“After the sugar has reached the ‘soft 
all,’ a semi-hard condition, it must be 
poured carefully into a large meat-plate or 
on a marble slab. Do not scrape the sauce- 
pan or you will granulate the syrup. Make 
your fondant one day and make it up 
into candy the next. Never melt fondant 
by placing the saucepan immediately on 
the stove. Prevent the danger of scorch- 
ing by standing the pan containing it in a 
basin of water. If the melted fondant is 
too thick add water most cautiously, a drop 
at a time. A half teaspoonful more than 
is necessary will ruin the whole. To cool 
candy place it in a cool, dry place. To 
keep candy put it between layers of waxed 
paper in tin boxes. If the day is bright 
and clear the sugar loses its stickiness 
quickly, therefore select a fine day for your 
candy-making. 





Bob Burdette’s Wooing. 


Carrie Burdette, the wife of Robert J. 
Burdette, the famous humorist, was the 
daughter of Auren Garrett, of Peoria, Ill. 
Her father was opposed to Bob, and he 
made the course of true love of the young 
couple anything but smooth. Bob was a 
clerk in the postoffice at that time, and 
Carrie was a lovely young lady, but with 
a will of her own that more than matched 
that of her father. 

One day the old man commanded her to 
discard Bob. She refused, and a violent 
altercation ensued. Carrie had an unde- 
fined trouble with her heart that this pre- 
cipitated. She was stricken down with a 
spasm. They sent for Bob, and he found 
her pale and lifeless on the sofa. Here 
she managed to express a wish that they 
might be married before she died and a 
clergyman was sent for. The marriage 
of the great humorist was celebrated amid 
tears and sighs, the orange blossoms ab- 
sent, and only the pallor of a dying face 
looking out from the heap of pillows. 


Strange to say she immediately began to 
recover, and she soon regained her 
strength; with it, however, was an unac- 
countable malady. It began with strange 
numbness at the ends of the fingers, then 
the flesh fell away and the joints became 
bent and distorted, and the hands grew 
like a bird’s claw, being doubled up, stiff 
and useless. Her feet and legs underwent 
the same metamorphosis, leaving her a per- 
fect and confirmed invalid without the use 
of any of her limbs. In this condition she 
was the inspiration of her husband’s muse, 
the critic who spurred him to his task and 
helped him on in the right direction. Most 
of his humorous efforts were written by 
the side of her cradle, for she could not 
sit up, and he had to feed her and lift her 
in his arms as if she were an infant. She 
was a woman possessed of great literary 
ability, and all his efforts were undertaken 
in accordance with her wishes. In fact, 
he would never have attempted the lecture 
field at all if she had not urged him to it, 
and sustained him many a time when he 
was discouraged.—_Farm and Home. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


—Kerosene or burning fluid is excellent 
for cleaning windows. Moisten a woolen 
cloth with it, rub the glass clean, then pol- 
ish with a fresh piece of flannel. ‘This is 
an easy and effectual method of cleaning 
windows all the year round, but it is espe- 
cially recommended in frosty weather. 


—Fresh ink stains on carpets or table 
cloths can be removed by repeated applica- 
tions of dry salt. Carpets are freshened 
and colors brightened if wiped with clean 
cloths wrung from salt water. Coarse salt 
sprinkled occasionally around the edge of 
earpets is a moth destroyer. 

—The woman who must make $1 do the 
work of $5 does not buy cheap kid gloves, 
nor does she choose gants de suede. A 
nice dressed kid in tan look well with 
any dress. She will keep buttons on, and 
will sew each breaking stitch with cotton 
on the same color. A piece of court plaster 
will sometimes mend a glove where one 
does not wish to use a needle. Dressed 
kid will color black and not smut. Dyed 
undressed kid smuts badly, making the 
gloves unwearable. 

—To remove egg stains from silver, rub 
gently with a damp cloth sprinkled with 
fine salt. Salt on the hands will prevent 
fowls and fish from slipping during the 
process of dressing. Salt dissolved in alco- 
hol or ammonia will remove grease spots. 


—Scrubbing brushes, hair brushes and 
small vegetable brushes should be rested 
on the bristles to dry, otherwise the water 
will destroy the brush. 

—Pastry brushes should be washed as 
soon as used and put in a warm place to 
dry. 

—Old tablecloths may be cut into squares 
and hemmed to use over the screen on 
which you turn your cakes and buns to 
eool. They will also serve as silver cloths, 

—-The amount of water used in the aver- 
age household on washing day is much 
larger than is necessary. Soaking the 
clothes saves a good deal of friction. They 
should not be soaked in so much water 
that the soap will ali be wasted, but there 
should be enough water to dissolve the 
soarp. Roll the clothes tightly, having first 
soaped the dirtiest poftions, and folded 
them together and then put into the water. 


—A hot bati¢is usually decried, as provo- 
eative of colds and other evils. Every one 
knows of cases of severe illness occurring 
from exposure to the outer air soon after 
such ablutions, and yet nothing is more re- 
freshing, as nothing is more har:uless, if 
properly taken. This means that one should 
use the hot bath as one does that of very 
cold water, merely as a plunge, followed 
by quick and thorough rubbings and mas- 
sage. 

—Children should be encouraged to gath- 
er and press wild flowers, ferns and 
grasses, learning both the common and sci- 
entific names, thus training them to an 
acquaintanee and love of nature. They 
should also become acquainted with the 





birds they see in summer, learning their 
names, notes and habits. 





A Marriage Song. 


Sweet be the stars that glimmer 
Above your paths of life; 

Sweet be the faith and glory; 

Sweet be the dear old story. 

Ah, love, dear love, forever 
Shield these two hearts from strife! 


O love, thy sacred meaning 
Is in the faith divine 
That binds two souls together; 
That holds through sunny weather 
And through the falling darkness 
Truth’s majesty as thine! 


Ah, ye who now are treadin 
Where older souls have trod, 

List to.the deeper teaching 

Of life, far spread, farreaching; 

List to the hopes sublimest 
That bloom in man and God. 


Sweet be the years whose brightness 
Swells through the glad to-day! 
Sweet be the life ye cling to; 
Sweet be the faith ye sing to, 
Sweet be the truth ye follow; 
Sweet be the prayers ye pray! 
' —George Edgar Montgomery. 





Water Our True Beverage. 


“Water is really our only true beverage,” 
Mrs. 8S. T. Rorer writes in her cooking 
lesson in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
“Forming, as it does, three-quarters of the 
weight of the human body it is of the next 
importance to the air we breathe. Milk 
is a typica] food, not a beverage, and 
should never be used as such. It is true 
that it contains a large amount~-of water, 
but only sufficient for its digestion. 

“In a very short time the non-water- 
drinker becomes sallow, constipated and 
uncomfortable. The poison matter that 
should be dissolved by the free use of wa- 
ter, and carried off in the circulation and 
through the excretory organs, is held in 
the system; the body loses weight, the skin 
becomes dry and rough, losing its life and 
fbrilliancy. Three-quarters of the weight 
of the living body should be water. A 
large quantity of this water is taken in 
the form of green vegetables and fruits. 
A healthy person should drink at least a 
quart and a half of cool (not iced) water 
in each twenty-four hours—a glass the 
first thing in the morning and the last 
thing at night, and the remaining quan- 
tity after or between meals. Infants fre 
quently suffer more from the lack of cool 
water than from the lack of food.” 





Longevity Influenced by Water. 


Solid and dry as the human body ap- 
pears, water constitutes more than one- 
fourth of its bulk, and all the functions of 
life are really carried on in a water bath, 
and, although the sense of thirst may be 
trusted ‘to call for a draught of water when 
required, the fluid can be imbibed most 
advantageously for many reasons besides 
merely satisfying thirst. In the latter 
stage of digestion, when comminution of 
the mass is incomplete, it is much facili- 
tated by a moderate draught of water, 
which disintegrates and dissolves the con- 
tents of the stomach, fitting it for emul- 
gence and preparing it for assimilation. 
Hence the habit of drinking water in mod- 
erate quantities between meals contributes 
to health and indicates the fact that those 
who visit health resorts-for the purpose of 
imbibing the waters of mineral springs 
might profit by staying at home and drink- 
ing more water and less whisky. Water is 
the universal solvent of nature, and the 
chief agent in all transformations of mat- 
ter. When taken into an empty stomach it 
soon begins to pass out through the tis- 
sues into the circulation to liquefy effete 
solids, whose excretion from the system is 
thus facilitated. Very few people think 
of the. necessity of washing the inside as 
well as the outside of the body, and he 
who would be perfectly healthy should be 
as careful about the cleanliness of his 
stomach as that of his skin—New York 
Ledger. 





Don’t Talk of Your Ills, 


“Every one of us has his and her own 
ailments,” writes Edward W. Bok, in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, decrying the un- 
pleasant habit many people have of dis- 
cussing their bodily ills. “It is enough 
for us all to keep well ourselves: to be 
compelled to listen to the ailments of oth- 
ers does not make that task any easier. 
Besides all this, these unnecessary narra- 
tives of personal ailments are positively in- 
jurious to ourselves. Physicians all agree 
that many of the slight illnesses, of which 
some people make so much, could be cured 
if they would but take their minds from 
themselves. ‘Too many people work them- 
selves into i!lnesses, or prevent themselves 
from getting well, by talking about a 
petty ailment, which, if forgotten, would 
right itself. I will not say that vomen, 
more than men, are prone to this evil. But 
as the majority of women have more lei- 
sure than the majority of men, they are 
more likely to let their minds dwell upon 
every little ill that assails them, and talk 
about it. It seems to me that one of the 
most important lessons we can all learn 
with the close of the year is to refrain 
from inflicting upon others what is purely 
personal to ourselves. Let us cease this 
tiresome, this inconsiderate, this unneces- 
sary talk about our ailments. Cold and 





SUFFERING WOMEN. 


How Many of Them Have Quietly 
Obtained Advice That Made 
Them Well. 


My sister, if you find that in spite of 
following faithfully your family doc- 
tor’s advice, you are not getting well, 
why do you not try another course? 
Many and many a woman has quietly 
written to Mrs. Pinkham, of Lynn, 
Mass., stating her symptoms plainly 
and clearly, and taken her advice, which 
was promptly received. The follow- 

2 OB e ing letteris a 
. game pretty strong 
be confirmationof 
@ our claims:. 
“‘T had been 
sick for six 
3 months; 
~< ,) one doctor 
: told me I 
would have 
to gotoa 
hospital 
\ we before I 
would get well. I had female troubles 
in their worst form, suffered untold 
agonies every month ; my womb tipped 
back to my backbone, had headache, 
hysteria, fainting spells, itching, leu- 
cofrheea. 

‘““My feet and hands were cold all 
the time, my limbs were so weak that 
I could hardly walk around the house; 
was troubled with numb spells. I 
have taken four bottles of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, one 
bottle of her Blood Purifier, one pack. 
age of her Sanative Wash, and am 
entirely cured, I have not had one 
of those numb spells since. Can you 

‘wonder that I sing the praises of a 
medicine that has cured me ofall these 
ills ?”—Mrs. Louisa PLAOE, 650 Bels 
mont St., Breckton, Mass. 








hard as it may seem, the fact is neverthe- 
less true, and will ever remain so, that the 
vast majority of people are interested in 
what is pleasant in our lives, but not in 
what is unpleasant. Pains and sorrows 
are elements in our lives which are sacred 
and interesting only to ourselves,” 





Economy in Dress. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

It is a great mistake to suppose that 
economy in dress means wearing shabby, 
old fashioned garments. Often the best 
dressed woman is the most economical, 
since she makes the best possible use of 
every dollar she spends. Her family take 
an interest in her appearance, and sbe is 
more likely to retain her husband’s love 
and respect, than one who allows herself 
to drift into careless and untidy habits. 
Every article in her wardrobe should be 
inspected once a fortnight, missing buttons 
replaced, the smallest break in the wooden 
gowns carefully darned, and if the skirt 
binding is frayed, it should be replaced 
with a new one. A dress that is worn in 
dusty weather should be brushed before it 
is put away. One’s personal appearance 
depends in a large measure upon such 
trifles as these. 

Dainty and becoming garments need not 
be expensive ones. Of course the best dress 
should be of good material, since it will 
wear longer, and after it loses its first 
freshness may be made over and take the 
place of second best. Now that the sleeves 
are smaller, shirts narrower, and combina- 
tions considered “just the thing,” it is not 
hard to contrive a new costume out of old 
material. The color is usually faded and 
dingy after a season’s wear, so after it is 
taken apart and washed, dye it some pretty 
color with diamond dye. Then get a good 
pattern and plan your work carefully. A 
bias band or ruffles of the trimming will 
lengthen «a skirt that is too short. The 
large leg of mutton sleeves usually contain 
enough material for any of the present 
styles, after discarding the worn lower por- 
tions, and if the new ones are cut quite 
plain, ruffles may be made of the trimming 
to go over the top, epaulet fashion. Eton 
or blazer suits may have full vests of new 
silk or some color that will look well with 
the remainder of the dress, while plain 
bodices are given a stylish appearance by 
adding bolero fronts of the trimming. In 
fact there was never a better time for mak- 


‘ing pretty and stylish garments out of old. 


ones. 

A woman of limited means is well aware 
of the possibilities of a black dress. Such 
a dress can be worn upon almost any oc- 
casion. If the black bodice: is trimmed 
with silk, passementerie, or braid, it will 
be suitable for church or calling. A light 
silk waist with the black skirt will make a 
pretty evening costume, while a waist of 
dark percale or woolen goods may be worn 
during the afternoon or while shopping. I 
know one lady who always has at least 
one good black dress, yet she seldom buys 
any black material. If she has several 
pieces of cashmere of different colors but 
about the same quality, she makes a strong 
solution of black diamond dye for wool and 
puts them in it. After boiling the required 
length of time, they will come forth a bean- 
tiful jet black, and no one could tell any 
difference in the shade. Sometimes she 
purchases new trimming, and when it is 
made up, she has a beautiful dress at a 
trifling expense. She always uses heavy 
skirt linings which makes the skirt hang 
better; when the making-over time arrives 
these are washed, starched and ironed care- 
fully, and are as nice as new. New waist 
lining or stiffening for the skirt, and skirt 
binding, are the principal items of expense. 
For the latter she has found that a better 
binding may be obtained by buying the best 
quality of velveteen cut on the bias and 
preparing it herself.—E. J. C. 





Gems of Thought. 


—The present consequences of our con- 
duct are not all we have to meet. The lines 
of moral and spiritual law must run on 
through all worlds and all states of being. 
The change which is made by dropping the 
body cannot arrest the effect of deeds done 
in the body. So far as those deeds were 
done by the mind and will, they work their 
results in the mind and will.—C. G. Ames. 

—The souls that would really be richer in 
duty in some new position are precisely 
those who borrow no excuses from the old 
one, who even esteem it full of privileges, 
plenteous in occasions of good, frequent in 
Civine appeals which they chide their grace- 
less and unloving temper for not heeding 
more. Wretched and barren is the discon- 
tent that quarrels with its tools instead of 
with its skill—James Martineau. 

—The man who goes about with precon- 
ceived ideals as to how other people should 
treat him is foredoomed to misery. The 
man who holds ideals as to how he shall 
treat other people, or better yet, who, in the 
spontaneous glow and ardor of his love and 
enthusiasm, shall not consciously think at 
all of his generous impulses, will be happy 
with a happiness that nothing can affect 
to much extent.—Lilian Whiting. 

—Shall a man cultivate himself? No, not 
primarily. Shall a man serve the world, 
strive to increase the kingdom of God in 
the world? Yes, indeed he shall. How 
shall he do it? By cultivating himself, and 
instantly he is thrown back upon his own 
life. “For their sakes I sanctify myself, 
that they also might be sanctified.” I am 
my best not simply for myself, but for the 
world.—Phillips Brooks. 

—Above the dim mists of superstition and 
materialism towers this majestic, colossal 
figure, mantled in holiness, his face ali 
aglow with conscious, intimate communion 
with the Father, the ideal sanctified soul. 
One with the Father, because filled with 
the holy spirit; the son, because living in 
the spirit, in harmony with the divine will, 
—“‘He hath left us an example, that we 
should follow in his steps.”—Light on the 
Hidden Way.” 3 

—"Glory be to God on high, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men. We praise 
Thee, we worship Thee, we give thanks to 
Thee, for Thy great glory, O Lord God!” 

—It denotes no great bravery of mind to 
do that out of a desire of fame which we 
could not be prompted to by a generous 
passion for the glory of Him that made us. 
—A.ddison. 

—If you have been ‘waked through love 
into life, then your life’s work is to trans- 
mute everywhere the transient into the 
permanent and the eternal, first in your 
own soul and life, then by what you are, 
and through your love calling out the eter- 
nal in all about you. 

—We grow so easily to forget our noblest 
and most splendid times. It seems to me 
there is no maxim for a noble life like this: 
Count always your highest moments your 
truest moments. Believe that in the time 
when you were the greatest and most spir- 
itual man, then you were your truest self. 
—Phillips Brooks. 

~The situation that has not itsduty, its 
ideal, was never yet occupied by man.— 
Thomas Carlyle. 

—-Truth is the offspring of unbroken med- 
itations and of thoughts often revised and 
corrected.— Wollaston. 


Six McKinley strawberry plants 
(new) will be mailed free to each sub* 
seviber of Green’s Fruit Grower who 
sends us 50c. for one year, and claims 
this premium when ordering. 
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Vegetable Sicilian 


‘ shairRenewe 


It is a renewer, because 








Simplicity. 


The greatest truths are the simplest: 
And so are the greatest men. 
—Hare, 





Trials. 


The good are better made by ill, 
As odors crushed are sweeter still. 
—Rogers. 

There are no crown wearers in heaven 
who were not cross-bearers here below.— 
Spurgeon. 

Trials teach us what we are: they dig 
up the soil, and let us see what we are 
made of; they just turn up some of the 
ill weeds on to the surface.—Spurgeon. 


Celibacy and Marriage. 


Career 


Darwin said in his “Origin of Man:* 
‘According to an enormous mass of sta- 
tistics which were taken in the course of 
the year 1883, it has been ascertained that 
the unmarried men in France between the 
ages of 20 and 30 die in much greater num- 
bers than the married. Of the unmarried 
11.3 die yearly out of every 1,000, and of 
the married only 6.5. In Scotland this was 
shown as early as 1803. ‘There, for in- 
stance, out of every 1,000 unmarried men 
between the ages of 20 and 30 years 14.9 
died yearly, and of the married only 7.2, 
or less than half.” 

A similar condition is observed in nearly. 
all other lands. According to Hufeland 
in his “Makrobiotik,” out of every 100 per- 
sons, 11 bachelors and 27 married men 
reach the age of 70 years, and 23 unmar- 
ried and 28 married women. 

According to Dr. J. L. Casper, the num- 
ber of persous who reach the period of life 
between 70 and 100 years is as follows: 
Unmarried men, 4; married men, 29; un- 
married women, 15; married women, 32. 

The French statistician Deparcieux, who 
has recorded not less than 48,540 deaths 
from the parish of St. Sulpice, gives the 
following as the result of his researches: 

It appears that man lives longer in mar- 
riage than in celibacy. The number of 
bachelors who die after attaining the age 
of 20 years is nearly twice as great as of 
married men and widowers. Also, it is 
found that, of those who survive the age 
of 90 years, the proportion of unmarried 
to married men or widowers is as 6 to 43. 
The disproportion between the ages of mar- 
ried and unmarried women is stil] more 
striking; the number of those who resch 
the age of 90 years are as 112 to 14. re 
spectively.”—F ruit. 
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Value of Good Fruit. 


eee 


are especially healthy and 
eat them without danger. 
5 say that an apple at bed- 
time produces sieep, says Central States 
Fruit Grower. Pears are more savory 
than apples, but not so healthy, unless 
cooked however. Apricots are also more 
healthy cooked than raw. Peaches are 
very healthy. The most healthy of all 
fruit, however, are grapes. Consumption 
has been cured by grapes when every other 
remedy has failed. Cherries may be eaten, 
as they frequently restore health and 
strength to the weak. Strawberries, 
though a cold fruit, have a virtue of heal- 
ing rheumatism. Gooseberries and cur- 
rants are best cooked. Figs are also ex- 
cellent. They were in great favor with 
ancient oman ladies, who always ate them 
before breakfast. Pineapples are said to 
be the best cure for dyspepsia yet known. 
Nuts of all kinds are indigestible. Oranges 
are also excellent «# a cure for dyspepsia. 
Lemons produce cheerfulness and prolong 
life. 


Ripe apples 
children may 
Some doctors 
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CENT 


. Music Books 


A new volume of 58 com- 
positions for home or church 
use. The compiler has suc- 
ceeded in gathering together 
in this book over fifty of the 
finest compositions for the 
organ ever issued. Postpaid. 








FOLIO OF 
ORGAN 
MUSIC 


SacRED 
SONG 
FOLIO 


SACRED 
SONG 
FOLIO 


SONG 
FOLIO 
VOL. Hil 








A new collection of nearly 
forty sacred songs for Soprano 
or Tenor voices, Within the 
pages of this book will be 
found many of the finest com- 
positions ever written by the 
world’s masters of melody, 

Postpaid. 





For Alto and Bass voices. A 
companion volume to Sacred 
Song Folio for High Voices, 
It contains neariy fifty of 
those beautiful solos which 
are enduring in their popu- 
larity. Postpaid. 





This volume in the cele- 
brated “Folio” series un 
doubtedly reached theclimax 
ta point of musical excellence, 
Nearly 90 song 7 from the 
best writers. cents extra 
for postage. 


> 


BOODOOOS 





The eighty-eight songs for 
Bass or Baritone voice which 
make up this buok were writ- 
ten by the most talented com- 
posers Of the world. Both old 
and new favorites areinciuded 
15 cents extra for postage. 


BASS SONGS 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington Street, BOSTON. | & 


COGS PCQOQGOGOGOOODGOOOOGOOCESOGOCIOS 


GPRING PRUNING KNIFE AND BRUSH HOOK 
always makes a draw cut, never becomes fast in 
wood, Will cut a jJimb one inch thick, Una- 
cqualed for pruning trees and bushes and out- 
ting out blackberries, etc, Sample by express, 
prepaid, $1.00. Agents wanted. 
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W. R. BENJAMIN, GRAND TOWER, ILL. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


LADIES & GIRLS 


Me don’t miss this offer,a SOLID gore FR EE 
j CLEORTEAS 
Hee en Pte oxes of 


our goods to 





y "noting friends. Everyone needs and will 
Ke 


y them. No money required in ad- 
vance. Write to-day for particulars. 
B. R. COMPANY, 52 Dearborn St., B-40,Chicago 


Please mention Green's Fruit Grower.. 





You_know that Grecn’s Nursery 
Co., The Storrs & Harrison Co. and 
other large fruit growers are our 


; regular customers for the Slasz 

P Phosphate? If you. nara it “~ 
” bigger crops an etter times, 
eae qiirene: Jacob Reese, 400 Chestnut 


8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 

















E. W. BENNETT, E. Schyley. 


I read in several papers about a steel basket that 
was made of one piece of cold-rolled sheet steel that 
I sent $2.00 to_the Steel 
Basket Company, 500 Temple court, New York City, 

all right, and the Company 


would not break nor rust. 


fora ey wy It came 
gave me the agency and the wholesale price. 


stee! basket before. 


cheaper in the end. 


more mone 
ow of. Am glad I saw the advertisement. 


8. JOHNSON. 


THE STEEL BASKET COMPANY are all right. 
pate @ good thing, and are a t 
ouse. 


Mention our paper when you write. 


Sold 35 Baskets in One Day! 


am 
surprised that some oné did not think of making a 
They are but little heavier than 
@ Wooden basket and will last longer than a dozenof 
the best splint baskets, suv they are really much 
Any one can get a sample bas- 
ket for $2.00 (galvanized sell the best), and can make 
selling them than in any other way I 


They 
horoughly reliable 





CIDER 


MAGHINERY. 





Presses, Craters, Elevators, 


Evaporators, Etc. 


347 WEST WATER STREET, 
Send for Catalogue SYRACUSE, N. Y 





FOR 14 CENTS 


We wish to gain 150,000 new cus- 

omers, and hence offer 

‘2.13 Day Radish, 
. Early Spring Turniy, 
1s Sarliest Red Beet, 
3ismarck Cucumber, 10c 
pnen Victoria Lettuce, lic 
" Klondyke Melon, 15c 
Jumbo Giant Onion, lic 
Brilliant Flower Seeds, lic 
Worth ¢1/°9, for 14 cents. 

Above 10 pkgs. worth $1.00, we will 
mail you fr*e, together with our 
great Plant and Seed Catalogue 
upon receipt of this notice and ldc. 
postage, e invite your trade and 
now when_you once try Salzer’s 
j «i seeds you will never get along with- 
we out them. Potatoes at $1.50 
tis 7 a Bbi. Catalogalone dc. 





= 0.114 * 
JOHN 4. SALZER SEED CO., LA CROSSE, WIS. 








50 Kinds Flower Seeds. 
¥ i-4 lb. SWEET PEAS 
Mixed, mail free, only 20c 


SEEDS ® HILLSIDE NURSER 


eerCatalogue Free. SomgRVILLE. Mass. 





BASIC SIA G 
is a wonderful chemica] produc: 
tion of iron, phosphoric acid 
and lime. 
Itis p Vailable and a oy 
] ike it, th ts ab- 


ure, 2 
The plants 1 the roo 
sorb it. While the sun drawsit up inthe sap 
a maker it te fatten the trait COB REES 
nd all orders to . 
400 C hestnut St. Phila. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ae Fup outpald, Only» 2OCe 





Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus. Freezias, Jonquils, 
Chinese Lilies, ‘Pabéroses, Gladiolas, Oxali 
Corumsian Nugsery, Somerville, 


lis. 
ass, 





ELASTIC, 
Stockings; 


VARICOSE VEINS, - WEAK 
KNEES AND ANKLES, LAME 
AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 


We are the only manufacturers in 
the world that make a perfectly solid 


Seamless Heel Elastic Stocking 
which will neither rip nor chafe. 
The old style is sure to. For daily 
comfort wear our - 

.. SEAMLESS HEEL. 

‘ We can save you 50 per cent. 
by ordering direct from us., and the 
goods peine newly made (to your mea- 
sure) Will last much longer. Send ad- 
dress on postal card and we will mail 
to you diagrams for self-measuring, 
also price list. 

OUn'tis & SPINDELL COO., 
23 Wyman Bl’k, Lynn, Mass. 
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Recommended by Physictans 
over all other makes. 
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snare Spot hit 
Hole 


i Onghbred 

i Fane Poultry, ! nting 
ouse Do; ozue, 
ochranville, Otfester Co Pas 








GIFT AT THE PRICE! 


Having recently purchased the entire stock of watches 
from a benkrupt firm, consisting of solid gold, silver and 
Gold-filled cases, we shall offer a or of the entire lot 
&t prices never before heard of in the Watch trade. 
, =, the stock ate 8,780 AMERICAN STYLE 
WATOHBS, in 14k SOLID GOLD-FILLED CASES 
which we shall sell singly or by the dozen to pri- 
Tp) or the trade, at the unheard-of LOW 
PRICE of $3.98 EACH. Each and every watch is 

d a perfect timekeeper, and each watch 
is accompanied with our written guarantee for 20 

. Think of it! 4 genuine American Style 
mm Movement watch, in solid gold-filled cases, and 

guaranteed for $0 YEARS, for $3.98. Those 
wanting @ first-class, reliable ftime-Keeper, #8 
about oné-third retail price, should order at once. 
‘Watch speculators ean make moncy by buying by 
the dozen to sell, All are elegantly finished, and 
Gaecint perfeetly satisfactory in every respect. 

Sut this out aiid Sond to us and we will send & 










watch to you C. 0. D., subject to examination, by 
express. If found perfectly satisfactory, and ex- 
actly as represented, pay $3.98 and it is yours, otherwise you do not pay 
@ne cent. Can we make you a fairer offer? Be sure to mention whether 
gou want ladies’ or zent’s sise watoh. 00 per dozen. @ Address, 


SAFE WATCH OU., 7 Watren si., New York 


COVERED DIAMOND MARKETS. 
COVERED BUSHEL BASKETS. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST KNOWN ~ 
SHIPPING PACKACES. 


Standard Quart Berry Boxes, 
Climax Grape Baskets, Peach Baskets, 








COLUMBIA BASKET CoO., 
Wm J. McGregor, Mer. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Brownie. Band went of to sea, 
What do you think their boats could be? 
But Loudon berries rich and fine 
And big and red as any wine. 


Pach Brownie in. his little boat, 

oft the praise, as he did float, 
oO udon berry and nurseries Green, 
The match of either ne’er was seen. 


If you would like the Brownies be, 
Happy; contented, fall of glee, 
our r send to nurseries Green, 


Your 
' For bushes of this berry queen. 
bi —Margaret L, Randolph, Clinton, N. ¥. 





True, many use fruit, canned or otherwise 


raw, natural condition, when it is most 
wholesome. 
do a great deal towards increasing con- 
sumption by placing upon the market none 
but good, fair, sound fruit in attractive 
packages, so tempting to consumers as to 
be irresistible. 


SOME OF THE REWARDS OF COM- 


ture are the direct result of the efforts put 
forth to overcome obstacles. The obstacles 
stimulate to mental as well as physical ef- 
fort for their removal. 
study their nature and characteristics to be 
able to overcome them. Had mankind 
always been healthy, had all the organs of 
the human body always performed all their 
functions, painlessly and perfectly, 
.should never have known much of its won- 
drous mechanism. 
ogy would have remained unknown sci- 
ences. 
the soil save those, the seeds of which had 
been intentionally sown or planted, we 
should have known but little of vegetable 
life and growth. 
parts of the world been always adapted to 
the comfort of man and to the growth of 
all kinds of food necessary for his perfect 
nutrition and gustatory enjoyment, but lit-- 
tle attention would have been given to its 
occasional variations and their causes, me- 


REYNOLDS 


EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE 


Hindrances in Commercial 
Horticulture. 











Any one contemplating engaging in hor- 
ticultural pursuits should take into: full ac- 
count the hindrances to be met, the obsta- 
cles to be overcome as well as the com- 
pensations of success; should candidly ex- 
amine both sides of the question before de- 
ciding to embark in a new business, in a 
somewhat hazardous undertaking. 

(1) There is the obstacle of a depleted 
soil. In most of our older States a depletive 
husbandry has been carried on for one or 
two centuries, in some States longer. That 
is, more of the constituent materials of 
plants have been drawn up into plants and 
removed from the soil than has been re- 
turned; hence the soil is not in condition to 
bear large crops of horticultural products. 
True, chemical analysis shows: that there is 
enough plant-food in ordinary soils to grow 
many very large crops of fruits and veg- 
etables were it all available for immediate 
use, but Infinite Wisdom has so locked 
that food up in chemical compounds that 
but small proportions are unlocked and 
made available, in any one year, by the 
ordinary action of the forces of nature; 
heat, frosts, rain, snow, chemical action 
and friction; otherwise greedy men would 
appropriate all in a few years and leave 
the soil barren, incapable of supporting 
succeéding generations. We can do a great 
deal towards hastening the decomposition 
of those compounds by frequent and thor- 
ough stirring the soil with the excellent im- 
plements with which mechanical ingenuity 
has provided us, in the way of plows, har- 
Tows, cultivators, weeders, rakes, hoes, 
ete. But the most thorough agitation would 
fail to release enough plant-food yearly in 
average soils, to yield maximum crops and 
some plant-food must be added from out- 
side sources. Phosphorous and potash can 
be purchased in most markets and nitrogen 
can be drawn down from the atmosphere 
by growing leguminous plants, such as 
clover, alfalfa, peas, beans, rape, etc., etc. 
Cultivate intensively and then grow and 
plow under nitrogen gatherers and pur- 
chase, in the market, phosphorous and 
potash. 

(2) Climatie conditions are often hin- 
drances to horticulture. Moisture is some- 
times deficient when most needed to for- 
ward growth of vegetation, and, at other 
times, superabundant when much sun- 
shine is greatly needed to promote proper 
development; low temperature in winter 
kills fruit buds or late frosts in spring the 
blossoms. These hindrances cannot be en- 
tirely prevented, but may be diminished by 
underdraining to remove excessive mois- 
ture and cultivation to conserve it. In 
some circumstances irrigation may be re- 
sorted to with advantage. 

(8) Weeds are another hindrance to suc- 
cessful horticulture. Ordinary weeds that 
may be ,teadily destroyed by cultivation 
are no great obstacles, but rather remind- 
ers that the surface needs stirring imme- 
diately. There are a few species of weeds, 
however, of alien origin, like Canada this- 
tles, quack-grass and several others, with 
unusual methods of propagation and great 
tenacity of life that require so much labor 
for their subjection that it absorbs the 
profits of the crop. 

(4) Another class of enemies have greatly 
increased of late years, protably as a con- 
sequence of the great increase in produc- 
tion of their favorite foods. I refer to 
parasites that attack most of our species 
of horticultural products. - These enemies 
are very minute, generally invisible veg- 
etable germs, called fungi, and small ani- 
mal organisms, called insects. Nearly every 
species of this class of enemies of fruit and 
vegetable culture, can be destroyed by 
prompt, thorough, systematic, scientific 
spraying with our most powerful fungicides 
and insecticides. Many of our leading fruit 
growers have fully tested these remedies, 
for a number of years, and have no doubt 
of their efficacy. I am fully convinced that 
there fis little use in trying to grow good 
fruits, in the older settled portions of our 
country, without making spraying a reg- 
ular part of the business, no more to be 
omitted than cultivation. 

(5) Another great obstacle to success in 
commercial horticulture, is the unscrupu- 
lous, extortionate middlemen, those who 
transport, handle and exchange between 
producer and consumer, exacting from the 
consumer fifty, one hundred, sometimes 
more, per cent. than the producer receives. 
This, while producer receives less than cost 
for his products, so increases the price to 
consumers as to reduce consumption. Fair 
dealing, honest middlemen are very useful, 
but the opposite is a curse both to pro- 
ducer and consumer, 

(6) Overproduction, or restricted con- 
sumption, ‘is a great obstacle to success in 
fruit growing. In one sense there has been 
no overproduction of good fruits iin this 
country, for, not one-half, nay, not one- 
fourth of those who should be regular con- 
sumers of our domestic fruits know what 
it is to have good fruit as a regular-por- 
tion of their daily diet. 1n this latter class 
I include not only residents of our towns 
and cities but also our rural population, 
farmers who grow many varieties of crops. 
One way to increase consumption is to 
bring the prices paid by consumers in 
nearer and more reasonable relation to 
those received by producers, Another way, 
is to enlighten the public on the sanitary 
value of fruit as a portion of the daily 
diet, through horticultural publications, 
through secular and religious newspapers, 
through horticultural societies, through 
public lectures and by any other means by 
which the public may be reached. Too 
many of our people look upon fruit merely 
as a luxury and of doubtful utility, if not 
positively ‘harmful, as an article of diet. 


preserved, who seldom use it in its fresh, 


Producers, themselves, may 


MBRCIAL HORTICULTURE. 
Many of the compensations of horticul- 


One is obliged to 


we 
Anatomy and physiol- 


ad no other plants grown out of 


Had the climate of all 


ious to prove its value that for the sake of 


ney or Bladder disorder, Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, 
Back, Female Complaints, or other afflic- 
tion due to improper action of the Kidneys 
or Urinary Organs. 
vised to sena their names and address to 
the company and receive the Alkavis free. 
To prove its wonderful curative powers, 
it is sent to you entirely free. 


tention. Had not numerous species of 
fungi fastened upon plants, fruits and veg- 
etables, how much attention would have 
tillers of the soil given to the study of my- 
cology? The rapid multiplication of in- 
jurious insects has led to the increased 
study of entomology, to gaining of a bet- 
ter knowledge of the structure, natures, 
habits and characteristics of those vast 
armies of sentient beings, fellow creatures, 
minute in size, insignificant as individuals, 
but mighty in combination to baffle the ef- 
forts and threaten the very existence of 
man. What we have lost in products and 
labor we have gained in knowledge, in in- 
tellectual development. What we have 
lost in money we have gained in manhood; 
is it not a profitable exchange? Is not a 
broader culture ample reward for great ef- 
fort and sacrifice? How little we realize 
that most of the progress man has made 
has been because of the hindrances he has 
overcome, 

But I am not certain that there is any 
real loss to horticulturists in consequence 
of the obstacles to the production of fruit. 
Low as the prices of fruits have been in 
seasons when full crops have been pro- 
duced, how much lower would they have 
been, if one with muscular labor and a 
little brain effort could have grown max- 
imum crops. The hope of being among 
those who conquer enemies, overcome ob- 
stacles and produce fine fruit is a great 
stimulus to study and effort. This pros- 
pect presents great encouragement to hor- 


all information that will contribute to suc- 
cess in their chosen vocation. 

We choose our vocation, primarily, to 
obtain subsistence and acquire a compe- 
tence that will secure us and ours, im- 
munity from want, when sickness or the 
infirmities of age shall incapacitate us for 
labor, but do not our business pursuits sub- 
serve still higher ends, the growth, the 
evolution of the invisible man—thought, 
emotion, will, ideality? Is it not a great 
cause for encouragement to horticulturists 
that their vocation brings them into direct 
study of nature and into co-operation with 
the author of nature and of man? 

I would not, however, be understood as 
intimating that these incidental compensa- 
tions of commercial horticulture are the 
only ones. I believe that the pecuniary re- 
sults are quite as favorable as those of 
most of the business pursuits of mankind. 
I find that our best fitted, best trained, 
most experienced horticulturists can show 
quite as favorable financial returns as any 
other class of agriculfurists, or as the ma- 
jority of those engaged in other vocations. 
Carefully read the weekly reports of the 
commercial agencies, Bradstreet’s and 
Dun’s, and observe the lists of weekly 
failures, ranging from 250 to 300, in the 
United States, 13,000 to 15,000 annually, 
mostly in commerce, manufactures and 
banking, and then consider the few, com- 
paratively, among fruit growers and other 
tillers of the soil and you cannot avoid the 
conclusion that agriculture is one of the 
safest, most certain and fairly remunera- 
tive of business pursuits.—P. C. Reynolds. 





Thunder and Lightning. 





Thunder and lightning, though natural 
operations, are a cause of great alarm to 
many. It is seldom any person is injured 
who keeps away from considerable metallic 
substances and avoids immediate contact 
with the walls of the house. The middle 
of the room is in general perfectly safe, 
and the lower rooms are safer than the 
upper. A bed removed at a slight distance 
from the walls of the room is in perfect 
security, even if the house were struck, 
When lead is used on the roofs of build- 
ings particular care should be taken that 
it communicates with the spouts, and by 
these means with the ground. To deter- 
mine the distance of the lightning, count 
the seconds between the flash and the thun- 
der, and reckon less than a quarter of a 
mile for every second.—New York Ledger. 





Perverted Proverbs. 





—False modesty is a pretender to an 
empty throne. 

—‘A stitch in time” may save a patch in 
eternity. 

—Even a dull woodman knows the value 
of a sharp ax. 

—A man’s weak spot is usually about the 
size of a dollar. 

—The habit of borrowing is one way of 
collecting misery. 

—~He who pays his debts always has 
enough left to ride. 

~A butterfly is nature’s tribute to the 
possibilities of life. 

—Genius never attempts to break rock 
with a tack-hammer. 

—The really strong never attempt to con- 
ceal their weakness. 

—Exchanging time for pastime leaves the 
profit all on one side. 

— Success does not depend upon finding 
what some one else has lost. 

—Simplicity gives the modest coloring to 
a transpurent character. 

—One who controls his will has his only 
real property well in hand, 

—Attaining to manhood is but exchang- 
ing the model for the machine. 

— Selfishness comes to the front in time 
of need only when drafted. 

—The man who invents a substitute for 
air-castles will be entitled to a patent on 
his discovery. 

—Big words have often proved the saw 

in the hands of the user that severed the 
limb on which he was perched. 
—The man who staggers least under the 
weight of reverses is the man who walks 
upright when the sky is cloudless.—Cincin- 
nati Times-Star. 





Free to all Readers.—The New 
Cure for Kidney and Bladder 
Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


As stated in the last issue the. new 
botanical discovery, Alkavis, is proving a 
wonderful curative in all diseases ¢aused 
by Urie acid in the blood, or disordered 
action of the Kidneys and urinary organs. 
The New York World publishes the re- 
markable case of Rev. A. C. Darling, 
minister of the gospel at North Con- 
stantia, New York, cured by Alkavis, 
when, as he says himself, he had lost faith 
in man and medicine, and was preparing 
himself for certain death. Similar testi- 
mony to this wonderful new remedy comes 
from others, including many ladies suffer- 
ing from disorders peculiar to woman- 
hood. The Chureh Kidney Cure Co. of 
No. 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, who 
so far are its only importers, are so anx- 


introduction they will send a free treat- 
ment of Aikavis prepaid by mail to every 
reader of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
who is a Sufferer from any form of Kid- 
Pain in 


Dropsy, Gravel, 


All sufferers are ad- 





OO5090000005900000000000: 


Twelve Bismarck, a large and superior 
strawberry, will be mailed free to each 
subscriber to Green's Fruit Grower who 
sends us50c. and claims this- premium 
when subscribing. 













teorology would have received but little at- 


ticulturists to persevere, to study, to seek” 


the more commonly used, I can see no rea- 


continental Europe all plums are called 
prunes.) It is a distinction without a dif- 
ference, for I have never been able to ob- 
serve or to have pointed out to me, any 
couracteristics of the fruits called prunes, 
that is not found in those called plums. 


the curculio are practiced, and with good 
effect, but the ordinary farmer who grows 
a few plums for his family use will not 
generally take these important and often 
necessary means to save his crop. There- 
fore, as a rule, the majority of farmers’ 
families are without the choicest of all 
plums, which should not and need not be 
the case’ In the extreme north, nearly all 
the domestic plums are too tender, and in 
the Gulf States it is too warm for them 
except in a few places. As each of the 
three classes of plums must be mentioned 


Plum Culture Continued from 
Page One. 








NORTHERN PLUM GROWING. 


Don’t Exclude Abundance Plum 





Standing at the door of the postoffice in 
a charming little suburb of Bridgeport, 
Conn., early one morning, a deep and mu- 
sical voice greeted me with, “How are 
these for plums?’ Mr, Horace L. Fair- 
child, the speaker, came up with his hands 
full of plums beautiful and as large as 
peaches. They were fairer than those from 
the Golden Gate, and their aroma made 
one forget about the requirements of civil- 
ized life and like a schoolboy again one felt 
like stepping up and reaching out for a 
juicy prize. It was befcre breakfast and 
the dew and bloom were on them, making 
them bewitching. Involuntarily came the 
exclamation: 

“Where did they come from?’ to which 
Mr. Fairchild answered with a proud 
smile: 

“Japanese plums from my own trees.” 

“Whew! Got any more?’ 

“I have half a bushel to each tree,” said 
he. “Come in and see them and have 
some.” No urging was necessary. ‘The 
trees are bowed like weeping willows, and 
the fruit is hanging in ropes. ‘Twenty 
plums were counted on a limb space of five 
inches, and half a bushel per tree was a 
conservative estimate, To the query: 

“How long have you been raising Jap- 
anese plums?’ Mr. Fairchild replied: 

“This is my first attempt. The Rural 
New Yorker called my attention to them 
three years ago and I then ordered several 
varieties. I now have six kinds, including 
Ogon, Botan 26, Botan Sweet, Botan 
Abundance, Burbank and Satsuma. I am 
the first person who ‘has fruited Satsuma 
east of the Mississippi so far as I know.” 

“Do you mean me to understand that 
these trees that are 15 feet or more high 
have been set only three years. 

“Yes; they were placed here from a nur- 
sery three years ago the past spring and 
were then less than a foot in height.” 

“It seems hardly possible to believe it. 
The Japanese varieties grow much faster 
than other plums then?’ 

“That is my experience. These have had 
only the very ordinary care and fertilizing 
such as I give my other plum trees, and 
have stood too near together perhaps for 
the best results, being less than five feet 
apart, They bear while younger than any 
other varieties of plums and bear pro- 
digiously' as you see, on soil that will force 
only a moderate growth in case of the 
European varieties. I have most of the 
best known kinds of the latter as well as 
nearly a dozen sorts of native American 
plums.” 

“Have you some specific fertilizer you 
prefer for all plums?’ 

“Hern manure has no equal in my esti- 
mation.” 

“What sorts of Japanese plums give 
most promise for ‘the orchardist East and 
North where other kinds succeed but par- 
tially or fail utterly?” 2 

“The Abundance and Satsuma. The lat- 
ter has a blood-red flesh and ripens about 
the middle of September in this latitude. 
It is larger than the Abundance, which is 
of lighter red, and like it, is a very pro- 
fuse bearer. With my trees overloaded 
last year I got specimens that measured 
6% inches in circumference one way and 
6%4 inches the other. What they would 
have been with the fruit thinned I don’t 
know.” 

“Are Japanese plums as susceptible to 
the attacks of black knot as other kinds?” 

“T have had very little black knot on 
Ogon, and none on other Japanese sorts.” 

“Ts the statement that these plums are 
proof against the curculio true?’ 

“They are practically curculio-proof for 
all practical purposes, excepting perhaps, 
Ogon.” 

“Do you feel convinced from your ex- 
perience with all varieties of plums in the 
past decade that this fruit can be profit- 
ably raised for market?” 

“T see no reason why it should not be 
immensely profitable, especially the culture 
of the Japanese varieties. In fact I have 
so much faith in it that I have set out 
several hundred more trees. I believe they 
will return handsome dividends.” 

“What American plums do you appre- 
ciate most highly and anticipate good re- 
sults from?” 

“So far as my experience goes the Rob- 
inson and Mariana. The former is espe- 
cially promising, and I am not surprised at 
the universal acceptance of the latter as 
a stock for budding choice varieties upon. 
It is hardy, takes the buds readily and 
kindly, and is so thrifty as to urge a great 
growth. If in budding 100 or 1,000 trees 
a few buds should fail to grow and Ma- 
Tiana only should occupy the space, the 
ground will not be wasted. The fruit is 
really excellent.” ; 

Mr. Fairchild suggests that there is a 
wide field for horticultural investigation in 
the cross-fertilization of Japanese upon 
American plums, and in originating new 
varieties, some of which may prove su- 
perior to any now in existence. He says 
there is litthe or nothing known of the 
effects of such cross-fertilization on any 
of the: plums under cultivation, and _ be- 
lieves there is a greater possibility of suc- 
cessful attainment in the cross mentioned 
than in any ‘between the native and Eu- 
ropean varieties, or Japanese and HBuro- 
pean. He is very modest and reserved 
about what he had achieved, but his ex- 
perience should certainly be a strong hint 
to young men who are desirous of going 
into fruit raising in the North and making 
it pay at an early day.—Rural New Yorker, 





A Family Plum Orchard. 





There are three distinct classes of culti- 
vated plums in North America. The first 
in point of importance, as well as the most 
delicious in quality of its fruit, is the Bu- 
ropean type which is known to science as 
Prunus domestica. 


EUROPEAN PLUMS. 


Under this head comes Lombard, Imnper- 
ial Gage, Bradshaw and the- Damsons. 
Many of the varieties of this specie are 
called prunes, but popular as this title is, 
I think it alike confusing and useless. A 
prune is a plum and any plum might be 
called a prune (Prunus), but as plum is 


son for retaining the term prune in our 


language as the name of a class of fruits, 
longer than we are forced to do so. (In 


Spraying and jarring the trees to destroy 





NO RUBBING! 
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‘THE “WAY. 


Time, 11 o’ clock, a.m. 
the breakfast dishes not yet washed. 


profits on subscription. 





A BIG OFFE 


NO ACHING BACK! 
The Greatest Labor Saving Machine Ever Invented for Women. 







The washing not half done and 
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Our Wonder Washing Machine will rob the dreaded “Wash Day” of its terrors. Why suffer from aching bones and tired body? The illustra- 


tions show the difference between the old and new way. Note the ease of the woman in the right hand picture. 
We have made an arrangement with the manufacturers of The Wonder Washing Machine by which they authorize us to give one machine 
absolutely free to every woman who becomesa yearly subscriber to THE HUME QUEEN, About one-fourth million of these machines have been 


sold ; testimonials by the thousands have been received—a few of which are here given. 


Gentlemen—We have tried your 
Washing Machine in the presence of 
a dozen people four different times, 
and it has given full satisfaction,—0O. 
|) KRING, 1159 82nd st., Oakland, Cal. 

— 


Dear Sirs: I have received the 
Washer and have tried it, and think 
it to be a great labor saver.—¥F’. RiscH- 
LING, Tobias, Neb. 


Dear Sirs: I received the Self 
Operating Washer some weeks since 
I have been using it each week and 
am highly pleased with the result.— 
— ARSTEITER, Jewel City, 

ans. 











Gentlemen; I receiyed your Ma- 
chine and got my washing out earlier 
than usual, and although I am not 
very able, on account of rheumatism 
in my shoulders and arms, to wasb at 
al], still my strength was not so ex- 
nausted and itsuves me much labor. 
Mrs. 8. WRIGHT, Lowelivilie, 
y London Co., Va. ° 


Gentlemen: Your Washer has 
# undergone a thorough trial in my 
} temiiy. My wife is highly pleased 

with it. It does all you claim for it. 
You are at liberty to make use of my 
name, because I can truthfully say 
,l never saw anything work like it 
before, andI should think all women 
H would hail it as a blessing, because 
==1 they can do away with the rosming 

board.—E. M. HOAGLAND, Highlan 

Park, New Brunswick, N. J. 


(These are only a few of the hun- 
dreds of letters received. 





We are not allowed to sell these machines at any price, the manufacturers reserve that privilege, but any reader of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
can have one free, by simply sending us 50 cents, the regular subscription price, to pay for a year’s subscription to THE HOME QUEEN, a 
woman’s magazine that interests all members of the family, and has a circulation exceeding 100,000. This extraordinary offer is made in order to 
obtain 100,000 new subscribers, and if machine is not found as described money will be returned, 

Descriptive circular on application. Machines sent by express. Give nearest Express and Post Office address. 

(2 Under this offer all subscribers are privileged to apply fora loan on their own note, not exceeding $50.00. Loans are made monthly from 
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THE HOME QUEEN, 1207 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A $2 Patent Automatic 
Washing Machine. 
NO SORE HANDS! 





Time, 7.45 a. m. : 
the Washer alone completes the washing. 


FREE! 
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THE NEW WAY. 
The morning work all finished while 




















each head and the following are among 
the best for family use and some of them 
are leading market varieties. They range 
in colors from green and yellow*to dark 
blue. Compared with each other they dif- 
fer little in season of ripening therefore 
they are not arrarged precisely in succes- 
sion. 


| 2 Lombard. {2 Yellow Egg. 


42 McLaughiin. 


2 Imperial Gage. ; 
(2 Damson (any kind). 


2 Bradshaw (or 
t Niagara.) 


AMERICAN PLUMS. 


The next important class is our native 
plums, although they have but recently 
been taken from the seclusion of the woods. 
They comprise several botanical species to 
each of which belong a number of culti- 
vated and well tested varieties. It is true 
that they are inferior in quality to those 
just mentioned, being sour and some kinds 
are even, bitter; but they are far too good 
to be left out of even a small collection. 
The fruit is not seriously injured by in- 
sects. Of these species, Prunus Americana 


‘is by far the most extensive in its climatic 


range and list of varieties. It is found as 
far north as Manitoba, and extends almost 
continuously from there to Northern Mex- 
ico, and eastward to Massachusetts. While 
its varieties will succeed in almost every 
habitable part of North America, they are 
especially adapted to the Northern Missis- 
sippi valley, which is the principal region of 
their natural growth. From Iowa north- 
ward they are almost the only plums that 
will endure the severity of the winters. In 
season of ripening they are decidedly later 
then all other native plums, and vary in 
this respect but little from each other. For 
the benefit of those who live in that trying 
climate the following list is given: 


Deep Creek. Yosemite. 
De Soto. Quaker. 
Forest Garden. Rollingstone. 
Cheney. Weaver. 


Prunus hortulana is the botanical title 
of a group of native plums, of which Wild 
Goose and Miner are the two most promi- 
nent varieties. This species grows wild 
from Illinois to Arkansas and Tennessee, 
but not outside the territory drained by the 
Mississippi River. It mostly abounds in 
Southern Missouri, Arkansas and In- 
dian Territory. It is not so hardy in tree 
as P. Americana but is of more vigorous 
and spreading growth. The leaves are al- 
so different, being mostly narrow, smooth 
and glossy. Compared with the other spe- 
cies of our wild plums, it is the best, all 
things considered. Its varieties ripen from 
very early to quite late, and when fully 
ripe the most of them are sweet and deli- 


eately flavored while fresh, but when 
cooked, are like other American plums, 
very sour, They vary in color, from clear 
yellow to brilliant purplish crimson. -Un- 
forttnately, Wild Goose, Miner and a few 
others have the fault of being largely in- 
fertile, exept where planted near other 
kinds blossoming at the same time. 
ever, by judicious planting there need be 
no trouble in obtaining fruit. 


How- 


There are many promising new varieties 


of this type, but I have selected only five, 
and all these are well tried and may be 
relied upon, at least as far north as the 
peach will succeed. 
order of ripening: 


They are placed in 


_ Goose. _. § Miner. 

1 Wapland, 3.— } Golden Beauty, 
4,—Moreman, 

There is still another native species 


which has proven to be worthy of cultiva- 
tion and is commonly termed Chickasaw 
-_plum. ame 
Prunus angustifolia. 
the more Southern States, although one 
form of the species known as the Sand 
Hill plum is found as far north as south- 
ern Nebraska. ; ‘ 

covered with the latter in central Kansas 
and Indian Territory. ‘ 
ance of this western form is dwarfish. The 


The name given by botanists is 
It naturally inhabits 


I have seen many acres 


The whole appear- 


leaves and branches are small and 
the largest specimens can be only called 
bushes. In productiveness it is rarely 


equaled, and the size and flavor of the fruit 
is commendable. 


In Kentucky and southward, some of the 


varieties assumed true tree-like proportions, 
although none are so large and vigorous 
as the preceding species. 
riable in color, from yellow to scarlet and 
purple. 
introduced to cultivation, nearly all of 
which are very early in ripening. 
four of the best, placing the earlier first: 


1.—Jennie Lucas, 
.~ Newman. 


The fruit is va- 
Many named varieties have been. 
I give 
+— {Revise 


JAPANESE PLUMS. 
The third general class of cultivated 


plums is from Japan, and as yet is scarcely 
beyond the experimental stage in America. 
But enough has been done to show that 
nearly all the varieties are successful and 
any list of plums would be lacking that did 
not contain several of them, 


As the Feb- 











separately, I will give a selected list under 


ruary number of this paper contains an 
article from me on this special subject, it 


will not be necessary to say much at this 
time, but for the benefit of those who may 
not have read that article, I will venture 
to repeat a very little and add some infor- 
mation obtained since. It has recently 
been discovered that as early as 1814, the 
botanical species to which these cultivated 
plums belong, was found in a garden at 
Bengal, India, and then named Prunus 
Triflora. It has never been found growing 
wild in Japan and is supposed to be orig- 
inally from Northern China. But to the 
Japanese, we are indebted for nearly all 
of the thirty or more varieties we now pos- 
sess and there are many more choice kinds 
yet in Japan, awaiting the enterprise of 
those who may transport them here. Kel- 
sey is so far the only one which has proven 
too tender to endure the climate of almost 
the whole of our country. The trees are 
very robust in growth and nearly all have 
an upright habit. Nearly all varieties bear 
the most abundantly except when the fruit 
is killed by spring frost, which sometimes 
occurs because of their habit of early 
blooming. This is perhaps: their greatest 
fault. 

They, like our native plums, vary in col- 
or from yellow to very dark purple, but 
none so far discovered are blue. One type 
of this species differs from all other plums, 
in being red fleshed, of which Satsuma is 
the best known and the largest. In qual- 
ity, many of them are equal to our best 
plums. Their flesh is very firm, which per- 
mits their safe shipment over long dis- 
tances. Even when fully ripe they will 
keep in good condition much longer than 
other plums. In season of ripening, they 
vary from very early, to very late. The 
first is Berger, which although not larger 
than a big cherry is of good flavor. It 
ripens in central New York about July 
15th. Some are clings and others entirely 
free from the stone. 

Most American nurseries now propagate 
the trees of several of the best varieties, 
and I confidently commend them to those 
who wish to plant fruits that will prove 
a delight and .substantial addition to a 
home supply. There is much confusion as 
to their names, which largely comes from 
the fact, that in Japan, little care is given 
to varieta! names. They are there, 
largely propagated by seedlings and these 
go under class nimes, almost indiscrim- 
inately, along with those propagated by 
budding and grafting. Hence we have the 
Botans, the Smomos (or Sumomos), ete. 
Here, an effort is being made to determine 
what is correct and pass each variety un- 
der a distinct name, either Japan or 
American. The following list is arranged 
in order of maturity each kind being well 
tested and worthy of approval. At least 
one tree of each might be tried as far north 
as New York. 


Berger. Burbank. 
Georgeson (yellow). Orient. 
Ovgon (yellow). Chabot. 


Abundance Satsuma (red fleshed). 
Normand (yellow), 

A general list of plums for family use 
comprising all of the classes just men- 
tioned, will no doubt be generally desired, 
and I therefore append such a one. Care 
has been used to select only such kinds as 
are kept by most good nurseries, that the 
reader may be able to get them. Owing 
to the fact that I have never either grown 
or seen all of them growing together, it is 
impossible to positively assert that they 
are placed exactly in order of ripening, but 
they are at least very nearly so. Whoever 
plants by this list may be sure that it 
covers the entire plum season, without a 
skip. Two of each variety will be suffi- 
cient for a family orchard. 

1, 1 Oxon ( ellow). § Lombard / urple) 

*) Wild Goose (red), 3.7 Burbank purple). 

{ Sateuma (red fleshed) 


Newman (red). mperial « age 


I 
2.~ Abundance(purple). 44 (green). 
Bradshaw (purple). | Dameon thive', 


H. E. VAN DEMAN. 








SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 


The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungus . is- 
eases is no longer an experiment but a necessity 





Our readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl. 


Quincy, Dl., and get his catalogue describing 
twenty-one styles of eernying Outfits and full 





presets on spraying erent pd mga vege- 
ec w ‘or askin 
and contains winee information. . 


WOOD LABELS 


in every variety for Nurserymen and 
Florists. Our wired printed labels are highly 


commended by 2ll who have used them. 


BENJAMIN CHASE, 
11 Mill St. Derry, N. H. 





Bich le ies ota a I 8 at a ha | 
Horse Ownerslafry 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe Speedy and Positive Care 


st, Gest ER ever used. Takes 
ne eateet iagnente tor mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
and Oattile. SYPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 

OR FIRING. Impossidie to pr e scar or blemis 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Gee ch eae pay wih sll desig 

x charge: ° 

gent by ea. @Send for descriptive circulars, 9 

TH LAWRINCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland 0, 











A Good Cheap Farm Wagon. 





In order to, introduce their low metal wheels with, 
wide tires, the Empire Mfg, Co., 
placed upon the market a farmer’s handy wagon, sold 
at the low price of $19.95. The wagon is only 25 
inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch wheels, with 
4-inch tires, either straight or staggered spokes. This 
wagon is made of best materia! throughout, and fully 
guaranteed for one year. Catalogue giving full de- 
scription will be mailed upon application to the man- 
ufacturers, who also furnish metal wheels at low 
prices, made any size and width of tire to fit any axle.: 


Quincy, Ill., have 

















Or, to put it another way, 


~ Do You Need a Watch? 


68 ‘CEUTS We sell them, sel] them at such 
61Z8 an exceedingly low price that 
you can’t afford to go watchlesa, 

Got’em all sizes and styles, 

But we’ll just mention two: 

An Eigin or Waltham Watch, 
best movement made, hunting 
—_ acenress = 

andsomely engraved, 
Case, heavily old-plated — last 
for all time. or gentle- 
man’s size. 

We'll send it to yonr address 

with privilege of examination. 
If it’s not entirely as repre- 
Dow sented, send it back—costs you 
tome <4 nothing. If you like it, pay the 
PS Ss agent express charges and $6.50, 
~—That’s fair. Orthis—  . 
A Munting Case Watch-beantt- 
fully engraved, case, first-class 
movement, any size, heavily [plated 
(14k)—looks just like a $40.00 gold 
watch—keeps as good time as any 
of them. Sent to your express 
agent with privilege of examine- 
tion—same conditions as all our 
watches sent out—and if you like 
it, pay $38.45 and express 
charges. 

Tf you take our word for it, and 
acnd. money with order, a hand 
some chain goes with either, an 
express charges are paid by us, 
the prices named above. 


Royal Manufacturing Co. 


334 Dearborn St,, CHICAGG 
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dition? 
confortable living, good markets, good neighbor- 
hood, reasonable transportation for your products. 
A ‘rosperous state! 


MICHIGAN. 


Are you thinking of moving to better your cone 
y If so, come to Michigan where you can get 


Te Klint & Pere Marquette R. B. Co, has good 


i a 
lands for sale, prices ranging from Seven to fiftee 
dollars »er acre, according to location and timber. 


You make no mistake locating in this 


en T ‘rms. ; 

rritory. Address, . F. MOELLER, 

oa ‘Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt., Saginaw, Mich 
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ENTS “azted to sell Sparkling 
AG Argola Diamonds, finest 
in the world. No 7 a ao. 
15 cents and size of finger for samp 7 
equal in appearance io 150.00 Diamond 
rings, E.d.Gray, Washington, D.C. 








FARM FOR SALE. 
the, 


160 acres cf unimproved prairie land in ome 


“Yuma Valley,” Colorado, choice location, 
tile soil, free from any incumbrance. 
at a sacrifice for cash, or will exchange ite 
roperty in Ohio. If you mean business, wr 
or price and description to 


Will sell | 
forsmall, 


E, C. KERR, Marengo, Ohio. 
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free for but lc. postag Gatalogue alone bc. 
JONN A, SALZER SEED CO., La Crosse, 
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How our remedy is employs 
at home, without pain; with 
surgical operation; without 
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Our method cures where 
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Send at once for our book 
ving formula of the remedy, 
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sults possible fo 
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BIG VALUE ! ‘ 
FOR $i. 
Rural New Yorker, 
American Poultry Advo 
Green’s Fruit Grower, 


ALL THREE PAPERS FO! 


the price of Rural New Yo 
Rural never was more ably edi 
fully conducted than now. 4 
Advocate, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
among the poultry papers. 
management of the Fruit Gro: 
“better and better every year. 

Remember you have to sen 
have all three papers mailed to 
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heir low metal wheels with, 
fz, Co., Quincy, Ill., have 
farmer’s handy wagon, sold, 
95. The wagon is only 25 
24 and 30-inch wheels, with 
ht or staggered spokes. This 
teria! throughout, and fully 
Catalogue giving full de- 
pon application to the man-, 
rnish metal wheels at low) 
width of tire to fit any axle.; 
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lt’s a Fact? 


Gentlemen,—A new 
scientific method has 
been discovered for 
the cure of stricture. 

You should read 
our free bookiet de- 
scribing this method, 
which will explain: 

A How urethral stric- 
iW: ture, whether acute, 
organic,or spasmodi 
can be dissolved ai 

ly cured; 
ent 


prostate gland can be 
perfectly removed; 
How obstruction 
# and inflammation in 
the urine passage; 
— ; Srsuingendsonisg, 
ic mucous disc. 5 and irritation an 
= of the bladder can be completely cured; how 


STRICTURE 


removed and cured by our method; 
ens remedy is employed easily and secretly 
at home, without pain; without danger; without 
gurgical operation; without failure; without de- 
gention from business or loss of time from work, 

Our method cures where all other treatments 
have failed. Thousands testify to this fact. 

Then why wait and submit to painful operations 
by the surgeon’s knife, which never cures, when 
you can easily obtain such a valuable medicine? 

Send at once for our booklet, “Strans-Cura,” 

iving formula of the remedy, with proofs, mailed 
Beal-a) free. Address, VICTOR CHEMICAL OOvy 
33 Brewer Building, Boston, Mass. 


Home-Mixed 
Fertilizers 


A man can save hundreds of 
dollars by mixing his own 
fertilizers. He saves about 
half the first cost; he can use 
the materials best adapted to 
the particular crop, and conse- 
quently secure the best re- 
sults possible for the money 
spent. Nitrate of Soda should 
be used to furnish the nitro- 
gen (ammonia). Itisnotonly 
the cheapest, but the most sol- 
uble, available, and in every 
way the best formof nitrogen. 


A 40-page book, “Food for Piants.” 
Free Tells all about mixing and using 
fertilizers. 


Please ask for it. 
S. M. HARRIS, MORETON FARM (P. 0.) N. ¥e 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


BiG VALUE! “SURE NUF.” 
FOR $1.00 


Rural New Yorker, 
American Poultry Advocate, 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 

ALL THREE PAPERS FOR ONLY $1.00 


the price of Rural New Yorker alone. The 
Rural never was more ably edited or more care- 
fully conducted than now. American Poultry 
Advocate, of Syracuse, N. Y., takes first rank 
among the poultry_papers. The effort of the 
management of the Fruit Grower is to make it 
“better and better every year.” 

Remember you have to send us only $1.00 to 
have all three papers mailed to your address one 
year. Address, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


TRY IT. FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 

er cave 810 to $25. Nomoney in advance, 

Zam) $60 Kenwood Machine for $23.00 
Yate) $50 Arlington Muckinefor - $19.50 
AY Singers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 
hia and 27 other styles. All attachments 
t4) FREE. We pay fright. Buy from 
i factory. Save agents large profits. 
m4) Over 100,000 in nsee Catalogue and 
testimoniais Free. Write at once. 


Address (in full). GAS YERS’ UHIGN 
an Busca Bee B80! Okege, Hie 
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DIES, If vou have superfluous 


send for new ON Th to remove iteasily 


and effectually without chemicals or instruments. 
Corresvondenceconfidentialin plainsealed envelo 
Mrs. M,N. PERRY, Ae34. Box 33, Jak Purk, Ills. 


FEED 
RINDERS 





“grits,” hominy, &c. JUST EATS 
—**COB AND A LS 


rm implemen 





is flooding the country and 
prices are going up, but we 


BeaRANTEea teeta Pals 
JOLIET, ILL. 

Alas ka G0 ld stil sell che U. 8. Standard 

so Seales at lowest prices; also 


IFrame & Royal Scale Rack fim 


wn” 


keane 
asl es | 
hi l 


Requires 


a ib 
pecialties at 1es3 than Wholesale 
hines, Bieysles, Organs, Pian 
es, Carts, Bugetes, Harness, Safes,” 
ane Cherie Jack Serews, Trucks, Anvils, 
— Stands, Feed Wills, Stoves, Drills, Road Plows, 
wntlowers, Coffee Mills, Forges, Lathes, ump Carts, 
Corn Sheiters, Hand Carts, Engines, Toole, Wire Fence, 
Fanning Millay Crow Bars, Boilers, Watches, Clothing &e. 
Hay, Siock, Elevator, Raifroad, Platform and Counter SCA 
Send for free Catalogue and see how to Save Money. 
151 6. Jefferson Bt. CHICAGO ECALE CO., Chicago, Ill, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


iy LADIES’ FINE SHOES 


A LC 
CUSTOM -RIADE 
MAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Fall and Winter Styles.—Exactly 
like illustration. Made of finest kid, 
any .style toe, patent leather 
trimmings, lace or button, $2 50 
made to your order for 7“ 
We pay express charges. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send for illustrated cata- 
logue of other styles and 
measurement blank free. 


The J. C. TARRANT SHOE CO., Cincinnati, Obio. 
_ Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


prices. viz: 
Cider Mills, 
Bone Mills, 
Hay Cuiters, 
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iLarge, perfect shape 
, vigorous, prolific, 
drought-tesisting, * 
Best varieties Strawe- 
berry Piants; also. Age 
yee eet eam 
pple and Plum Trees, 
Peaches grown from nat- 
ural seed in section free 
from scale and yellows, 
Write for latest catalog—F REE, 
HARRISON'S NURSERIES, 
Berlin, Md. 


_Please mention G reen’s Fruit Grower. 


RUPTURESURE CURE“ 
smail cost, No operation. 


: pain, danger or detentio 

from w ork. A complete radical cure. No return of Rup- 

Dr wo use for trusses. Book free (sealed). 
7W.S. RICE, Box 29 r) Smithville, N. Y. 
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CH A §¥@ SHORT-HAND SCHOOL 

, = pneniens in every partic. 

First Lenson Free. Pe. Mail instruction. 
-G OSWEGO, N. Y- 
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CASH paid per 1600 for used st: 
$ { 0 1Uc. for price-list paid. <A. Boor, Cones nee 
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es of Bluine at 10 cents each, 
aor full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, a 
RLUIN 2 large Premium List. No money r nir 
NE CO., Box i13 Concord Junction, 
and profits is 
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Bu tandsome illustrated magazine, Gleanings in 

Boo wlture. Wesenda free sample copy and a 
k on Bee Culture and Book on Bee es, 

ten who name this paper in writing. 

c A. heROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 





—its pleasures 





The Shepherd and the Sheep, 


A clergyman, famous for his begging 
abilities, was once catechizing a Sunday- 
school. When comparing himself—the pas- 
tor of a church—to a shepherd and his con- 
gregation to the sheep, he put the follow- 
ing question to the children: “What does 
the shepherd do for the sheep?’ To the 
amusement of those present a small boy 
in the front pew piped out: “Shears 
them!”—Tit-Bits. 





The Kind Actor. 


The actor is the kindest creature alive, 
always ready to help the sick or the sorry, 
to give his services for the benefit of his 
unfortunate contemporaries, and to pro- 
mote philanthropic schemes for the im- 
provement of future generations. He 
opens his purse to the needy, grants his 
money and his best counsels to the sorely 
pressed, grudges neither time nor thought 
to the consideration of the necessities of 
the least distinguished of his associates, 
and it is on record that one actor,, noted 
for his careless, prompt liberality, on be- 
ing asked for a subscription of ten shil- 
lings toward the funeral expenses of a 
stage carpenter, thrust his hand into his 
pocket, pulled forth a sovereign and said: 
“Yes, certainly, here, bury two of them!” 
—London ‘Truth. 





Run-Down Orchards. 


Generally speaking, there is just one rea- 
son by which to account for the run-down 
condition so prevalent with the orchards 
over the country. This condition is due to 
lack of intelligent care of the trees after 
they are planted. It is true that the 
planting has not always consisted of va- 
rieties best suited to the purpose for which 
planted or best adapted to the particular 
locality. But this sort of drawback is not 
to be mentioned in the same breath with 
that of neglect. The proper care of an 
orchard of fruit trees requires but a small 
fund of special knowledge and a willing- 
ness to put it into practice. The putting 
it into practice is itself a thing that doesn’t 
count for much for the simple reason that 
the average farmer does sufficient putter- 
ing around in his orchard to give it the 
very best of care if his efforts were only 
properly applied.—Exchange. 





The Nova Scotia Apple Belt. 


The apple crop of Nova Scotia is in 
sharp contrast with that of a year ago. 
Then the yield was far above that of any 
previous season. It was not, however, 
of much value to producers. In many 
cases net returns would figure down to but 
a few cents per barrel, and it was a trying 
experience to all concerned, dealer as well 
as farmer, in the endeavor to get remu- 
nerative returns. This year all is changed. 
The orchards, contrary to the usual con- 
dition, are supplying to the picker in most 
instances less than the estimated amount, 
and it now appears the percentage of the 
crop may be less than one-fifth that of 
last year. 

Buyers and speculators have been all 
over the apple belt of this province, some 
of these representing Boston concerns. 
Early sales of Gravensteins were $2.50 
per barrel, the price steadily advancing 
until $3 had been paid within the last few 
days, and many farmers with fine fruit 
are asking as high as $4 per barrel. Kings 
and Ribstons are being bought at figures 
around $3. Nonpareil, Russets, famous for 
their keeping qualities, are apparently 
more abundant than other standard va- 
rieties and of generally good quality. An 
excellent demand at good prices through- 
out the season is generally anticipated by 
those on the ground, and such Nova 
Scotia farmers as hold a surplus of win- 
ter apples will secure profitable returns. 
—American Agriculturist. 





California Fresh Fruits, 


Itemized shipments in carloads from May 
lst to December 3ist. 

Destination. 1895. 1896. 
DMM. sss csceseos AT 1,007 
New York..... 862 1,055 
SN band de oo eb ew! eee 471 
PRUSGCIDNIA, «2 see <0 82 90 
Minneapolis.... .... .. 124 147 
Baltimore.... 37 5 
Cincinnati. . 15 2 
Kansas City.... 91 81 
Montreal.... .... 44 81 
New Orleans..... 75 85 
Denver.... 148 36 
St. Louis..... 78 68 
Bt Faul.... 109 91 
Omahe.... 176 85 
Cleveland..... 29 10 
DMOOUTE scc0 s500 e050 26 25 
Buffalo. . 15 7 
Milwaukee.... 42 32 
Other points... ........ 863 569 


Totals. +. 4,568 4,047 

California Deciduous Fresh Fruit Ship- 
ments. 

Year. 
1890... Seon ch ounen 
1891.. re 
[San 
1893 
1894. . 
1895.... 
1896... 


eeere e808 
eeeee eeee 
eeesee 
@eeve 
eevee 
eeeeee @e08 
eteeeres 
eereeeses 
eeee eeeeee 
eee e068 
esees e@eeevee 





Pounds. 
74,646,000 
ssccccees 98,680,000 
« scseeves 1215689:000 
- 159,900,000 
-- 179,576,000 
-- 132,587,000 
- 115,300,000 


Total in 7 years 872,378,000 
As is seen, the fresh fruit shipments of 
1896 aggregate a less quantity than in any 
year since 1892. In the following table 
are shown the itemized shipments for 1895 
and 1896 giving the destination of such 
fruit and the number of carloads in the 
same two years by varieties.—California 
Fruit Grower. 





The Mystery of It. 


There is no doubt that certain varieties 
of fruits require special kinds of soil, and 
that other sorts are not so particular. The 
Captain Jack strawberry was one of the 
best we ever grew on the old home farm, 
and continued to be so as long as we grew 
it there on a clay loam, while it is no use 
whatever here on the sandy loam of this 
locality. Reine Claude plum is another 
case in point. This variety succeeds well 
on clay loam, while here in the sand it will 
not grow as much in five years as it should 
grow in two. Lombard, Bradshaw, Im- 
proved Gage and many other sorts make a 
fine growth by the side of them. Many 
varieties of fruits succeed well on certain 
soils, while within a mile they may not 
succeed. Every variety of fruit requires 
certain soil elements, but soils that differ 
considerably in appearance may contain 
these elements in the proportions required. 
It is a mystery why some kinds in all the 
different families of fruits are more fas- 
tidious than others. There will always re- 
main much difficulty in making a study of 
special varieties, suited to certain localities, 
as the soil conditions vary so much within 
a small radius that it is impossible to tell 
whether a certain variety will succeed 
without actual experiment. In this county 
thousands of acres are being planted to the 
peach; I find here and there a patch 


where it appears to be almost impossible ! 





to get peach trees to grow, while all 
around these patches the trees succeed 
finely. I can see no difference, neither in 
the soil nor location, between the: plot that 
succeeds and the one that is a perfect fail- 
ure. I have seen some of these patches 
replanted two and three times, still they 
fail—W. W. Hilborn, in Rural New 
Yorker. 





Old Young People. 


oe 


People age quickly in this American 
life, and instances of preservation of youth- 
ful strength and vigor in mature years are 
pointed to as remarkable. We are edu- 
cated to believe in early decay of physical 
beauty and strength, especially in our 
women, and permit the decline to continue 
With a passing sigh. Most women have a 
worn look in the early twenties, the figure 
loses its roundness, the face the glow of 
youth, and from that time on they age 
rapidly. All this is wrong and unneces- 
sary. 





Wm. Belt Strawberry. 


As grown by me the Wm. Belt has 
proved itself to be a valuable berry. It is 
a good growef and makes a medium quan- 
tity of strong healthy plants that are 
usually heavy rooted. The berries are as 
large with some specimens larger, than the 
Bubach. I do not think it is twice as 
productive as the Bubach as has beep 
claimed, nor do I think it would be de- 
sirable for it to be, as in that case it 
would not be able to mature its immense 
load. It is about as productive as Bubach 
and with half a show seems to mature 
every berry. It is more perfect in shape 
and far better in quality and a better 
grower than Bubach. Its color is perfect. 
—Strawberry Culturist. 





Fruit for Evaporation. 


So much is said about the advantage of 
fruit evaporating to make a market for 
otherwise unsalable fruit that many may 
think it makes little difference what its 
quality may be. The truth is that only 
the really good fruit should be used for 
the evaporator. It may be and often is 
unsalable because of blemishes which af- 
fect its looks, but do not impatir quality. 
But to take green, worm-eaten fruit and 
put it through the evaporator is a mistake. 
Its first effect is to discourage the con- 
sumer, making him think that evaporated 
fruit is not so good as he expected. Poor 
fruit is not worth much for the pigs, but 
that or other stock is the best market for 
it.—Exchange. 





Profits of Cherry Culture, 


The profits of cherry culture may, ac- 
eording to a bulletin of the Delavan Ex- 
periment Station, reach as much as $300 
or $400 per acre yearly, but the average 
is about $50. One acre of Windsors con- 
taining 70 trees 8 years old, averaged 84 
pounds per tree, 5,880 pounds in all, which 
sold for 10 cents per pound—$588, The 
cost of cultivating, fertilizing, spraying, 
picking, leaving a net profit of $382.45. 

To show what a figure skillful packing 
and marketing cuts, the bulletin gives one 
experience of the experiment station itself. 
They sent some cases holding six baskets 
of six pounds each, which sold for $1.50 
in Boston and $1.75 in New York, or about 
4% cents per pound. Along with these 
they sent cases holding 20 boxes of two 
pounds each, which sold for $3.75 and $4, 
vr about 9144 cents per pound. The cher- 
ries were the same in both eases. 

Some of the other points made in the 
bulletin are as follows: 

The cherries thrive best in a warm, dry 
loamy soil. The sour cherry likes more 
moisture and is hardier. 





Color in Decoration. 


The following are a few samples of color 
which have proved successful in fairly 
large rooms: 

For a Drawing-room—A wall paper of a 
light, soft blue, faintly tinged with green, 
frieze to match the color, melting into 
white near the ceiling. A square carpet 
of blue-gray Wilton pile toning well with 
the paper, a parquet border round the 
room. Curtains of soft, tawny brown bro- 
cade, held back by wide bands of the 
same material. “Arm chairs, sofas, etc., 
upholstered in brocade, velvet and tapes- 
try, in pinks, soft browns and any other 
subdued colors. 

For a Dining-room—Wall paper in a bold, 
conventional design, in shades of red, frieze 
to match. Carpet or rug in rich reds, 
browns and blues, to tone with walls. Cur- 
tains of dark, gray-blue tapestry, with 
large design in reddish tints. Oak fur- 
niture upholstered in old-fashioned tapes- 
try, or mahogany, with red-brown leather. 

For a Bedroom—A paper with cream 
ground, with graceful baskets of roses of 
fawn and pinkish coloring. Carpet repeat- 
ing the shades in a well-covered pattern, 
in darker tones. Curtains in cretonne, 
cream ground and either roses or carna- 
tions in natural colors, with foliage lined 
with pink. Bed hangings and valances to 
match. Portieres in dull pink Roman 
satin. Furniture inlaid mahogany. 

In furnishing and decorating remember 
the long months of winter, and avoid all 
dull, uninteresting tints; banish all strong, 
crude colors, but do not be afraid of occa- 
sional touches of scarlet. 

Surely a wider interest in the intelli- 
gent study of color would be the means 
of beautifying many a home which is at 
present depressingly ugly.—New York 
Ledger. 





—Fontainebleau’s great grapevine pro- 
duced 7,672 pounds of grapes this year, 
which when recently sold at auction 
brought $715. 

—And now experts tell us that the great 
gas fields of Indiana are giving out fast. 
There is no laboratory in the bowels of 
the earth to keep up the supply, and the 
flow will quite cease in ten more years. 
It may be fairly questioned whether those 
quarters of the country were really bene- 
fited where gas was found and used. It 
gave industry a.most unhealthy boom for 
a short time, and the reaction has been 
terrible in nearly all the natural gas re- 
gions. 

—The town council of Berlin has by the 
advice of Prof. Virchow, decided to ap- 
point a municipal hydrologist, whose duty 
it will be to supervise the Berlin water- 
works in the interest of public health. In 
Paris the water supply is becoming a se- 
rious question, especially in view of the 
coming exhibition. The consumption has 
been steadily increasing for some years 
and the authorities are busily engaged in 
the consideration of schemes for securing 
an adequate supply in the future. 





GREEN’S FOUR BOOKS, devoted 
first to, How We Made the Old Farm 
Pay; second, Peach Culture; third, How 
to Propagate Trees, Plants and Vines; 
fourth, General Fruit Instructor; all under 
one paper cover, illustrated; price by mail, 

-paid, 25c., or given as a premium with 
Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, 50c. 


Improvement in Tomatoes, 


There has been great improvement in 
both the shape and quality of tomatoes, 
since we first knew and liked them. The 
original tomato was very rough, had little 
pulp, and was merely a bag of seeds and 
water, with very thick tough skin. The 
first improvement was in securing sound 
and smooth tomatoes, but somewhat small- 
er than the fruit was originally. But for 
many years we have had tomatoes full of 
pulp, and having comparatively few seeds. 
These are much the best for cooking and 
canning, as when cooked there is some- 
thing to them besides seeds.—Exchange. 





The House and tbe Road. 


It is a matter of wonderment to many 
why so large a proportion of farmers build 
their homes close to the road, when they 
have the whole farm behind them. In- 
stead of a fresh, green lawn in front of 
the house, there is only the dusty road, with 
its curious passers-by and clouds of dust 
from every passing team. <A house gains 
in dignity of appearance when set back 
from the street, especially if a tree or two 
is planted so as to shade the door. Study 
to make the farm attractive as well as 
productive.x—Michigan Fruit Grower. 





Nursery Inspection. 


We have previously spoken of the inspec- 
tion of Maryland nurseries by the State 
entomologist, as required by law, to detect 
dangerous insects or diseases. Prof. John- 
son now issues a “warning to fruit tree 
buyers” in that State to insist upon a cer- 
tificate that stock bought has been exam- 
ined by a competent person and is appar- 
ently free from disease or pest. While we 
have no law on this subject in New York 
State, our leading nurserymen have had 
their nursery stock examined by State and 
station entomologists. Dr. Lintner’s as- 
sistant, Mr. E. P. Felt, has made several 
trips to Syracuse, Rochester, Fredonia and 
other points, and finds no trace of San Jose 
scale. Mr, Low, of the Geneva Station, 
and Mr. Slingerland, of Cornell, have done 
similar work in other nurseries. The gen- 
eral result is a clean bill of health for the 
nursery stock of New York State.—Amer- 
ican Cultivator. ; 





The San Jose Seale Scare. 


John B, Smith, N. J. Experiment Station. 


It has been charged, and not without 
some show of reason, that entomologists 
and some others are losing their heads in 
the matter of dealing with this insect and 
that there is an unnecessary and somewhat 
hysterical excitement created by an over- 
abundance of lurid talk, accompanied by 
an absence of careful study and work. The 
charge is not without some show of reason 
for, after all, what basis is there for all 
the fuss that has been made? It is about 
time that the subject was considered care- 
fully and without excitement; lest the re- 
action, when it comes, as it inevitably 
must, destroy confidence in the warnings 
of the entomologist altogether.—American 
Agriculturist. 





Why Kerosene Lamps Explode. 


Prof. Kedsie explains the manner in 
which kerosene lamps usually explode as 
follows: Where the vapor of kerosene is 
mixed in proper porportions with air, a 
true explosive mixture is formed which 
will explode with the force of a gunshot 
when fired by flame. This explains why 
a lamp is in more danger of exploding 
when only partly filled with kerosene, be- 
cause a large amount of space is filled with 
the explosive mixture, 

Many persons on leaving a room “turn 
down the lamp,” to save oil; but such econ- 
omy is very liable to cause a lamp ex- 
plosion, which is anything but economical. 
I knew of a case in Charlotte which illus- 
trates the danger of this practice. A lamp 
in a store was turned down during the 
absence of the clerk. A person passing saw 
the lamp explode and by promptly break- 
ing open the store he extinguished the 
fire. If a light is not needed in a room 
either extinguish the lamp or leave it burn- 
ing with the usual blaze.—Farm and Fire- 
side. 





Outlook for Dried Fruit, 


The conditions of supply can never at 
this time of the year be fully known; but 
it is certain that last year’s stocks are 
practically all cleaned up both here and in 
the East, and it is also certain that we 
shall have a good season’s crop—not, in- 
deed, what orchard men call a full crop, 
because that never happens, but we shall 
have a product in the aggregate equal to, 
or exceeding, the output 6f yny former 
year. The peach crop of: the Atlantic 
States is below averuge. The apple: crop 
of the East is only fair—much short of the 
great yield of last year. As to European 
crop conditions, it is usually easy to get 
any sort of a report which may be wanted’ 
but the notable fact of the situation is that 
large orders fo:' prunes from Germany, 
Holland and Belgium are being placed here 
—a fact on its face significant of short- 
ages in near-by sources of supply. The re- 
ceipt of foreign orders, however, should not 
be construed as a demonstration of the 
shortness of the European crop, since there 
are reasons why Germany and the low 
countries buy from us, even when the Eu- 
ropean supply should be fairly heavy. There 
is now in these countries an established 
consumptive demand for American goods; 
and there is a further motive to deal with 
us in the fact that American sellers are 
less severely discriminating than their Eu- 
ropean rivals with respect to high sizes,— 
Rural Press. 





The Passage of theLightning Rod 


The day of the lightning rod man, at 
least in the Hast, has departed and we no 
longer hear his impassioned appeals to pro- 
tect our wives, our families and ourselves 
from the terrible lightning stroke and to 
make him the medium—to give him an 
order to rod the house. 

On this subject, Mr. Alvah Agee writes 
as follows to the National Stockman: 

We have had a number of hard thunder 
storms this season, and there have been 
several losses by fire, due to lightning, in 
this county. One agent told me that his 
company suffered four losses in this 
county, in one night. We are more or less 
afraid of lightning, and thus the peddler 
of rods gets his work in. He is usually a 
gifted creature, charged with persuasive 
eloquence, and the tribute he levies upon 
farming is heavy. Inspector Powell, of 
the United States Government Service, 
who should be one of the best authorities 
on the subject of protection from light- 
ming, says: “If a house is overspread with 
a network of wires, all properly ‘earthed,’ 
almost absolute immunity from danger by 
lightning can be obtained. Lightning rods, 
with their’ glittering points, in proportion- 
ate abundance, will give similar security 
to a building. But to afford such desirable 
guarantee the*rods, besides being erected 
in accordance with the correct scientific 





principles, must be so numerous as to ren- 





der the undertaking almost wholly imprac- 
ticable, because of the expense. A build- 
ing of moderate size would require from 
sixty to a hundred points to unassailably 
guard it. In proportion as this is decreased, 
the measure of safety diminishes.” 

Mr. Powell believes that a building is 
probably better off unprotected than with 
such conductors as are in general use, 
holding that in many cases the improperly 
constructed conductors invite the lightning 
that causes losses. A few years ago I re- 
moved the rods from the dwelling house, 
and my only regret is that I have not the 
money in my pocket that was expended 
upon their construction. Fire insurance 
and a good conscience are superior to light- 
ning rods, 





Evolution of the Peach, 


The peach was originally a poisoned 
almond. Its fruity parts were used to poi- 
son arrows and for that purpose were in- 
troduced into Persia. Transplantation and 
cultivation have not only removed its poi- 
sonous qualities, but turned it into the de- 
licious fruit we now enjoy. 





A Great Bonanza Wheat Farm. 


It is difficult to present the idea of the 
bigness of these farms to the person whose 
preconceived notion of a farm is a little 
checker-board lying upon a hillside or in 
a valley. Seven thousand acres present 
the average bonanza farm. Generally 
these tracts are not divided. Yet distances 
across fields are so great that horseback 
communication is impracticable. Crews of 
workmen living at one end of the farm 
and operating it may not see the crews in 
other corners from season’s end to sea- 
son’s end. And in busy seasons it is found 
profitable to feed the hands in the fields. 





The Elm, 


The elm is of all American trees the 
most graceful, especially the weeping or 
white elm, which abounds in the Berk- 
shire hills in Massachusetts, and has been 
so often mentioned by the poets and story- 
tellers. ‘There are, however, many other 
varieties, all of which can be successfully 
grown in America. The red or slippery 
elm is a small and not a luxuriant tree, 
and is not valuable for landscape work; 
but the wahoo elm, though small, is a 
rapid grower and a picturesque tree. The 
English elm is also a beautiful tree, and 
spreads finely, and for some effects the 
small, compact and upright “‘purple-leaved 
elm” is very useful. There are also the 
Scotch weeping elm, much like our own 
and many other varieties, which are cu- 
riosities like the “twisted elm’’ and the 
“gold and silver striped elms,” with va- 
riegated leaves.—Western Plowman. 





Economy of Force. 


“Awkwardness is merely over-effort,” 
writes Florence Hull Winterburn in the 
Woman’s Home Companion. “Whenever 
we use more force than the case requires 
we are awkward. However untrained our 
esthetic sense may be, awkwardness, our 
own as well as that of other people, is 
painful to us; we cannot help its being 
painful, for from instinct every one ab- 
hors waste and destruction; every one, 
even those who are given to it, and every 
one loves good order and economical admin- 
istration. 

“When we understand, then, that grace 
is simply economy of force, good manage- 
ment of our vital powers, the employment 
of flowing movements which do not break 
the current of nervous energy for abrupt 
and angular movements which do break it, 
will even the most straight-laced objector 
to the art of the higher physical culture 
hold out against the idea that graceful- 
ness should be cultivated as a valuable 
factor in happy, healthful living? 

“We may perform the simplest every- 
day duties in a manner to give us keen 
enjoyment by putting a little science into 
practice. I have seen a well-bred woman 
sweep a floor with a dexterous turn of 
the wrist that made the act seem like a 
clever conjuring trick. And this was no 
attitudinizing, but natural, womanly skill. 
Doubtless this dexterity is a natural gift, 
but it may be in a large measure acquired. 
There are many systems of grace culture 
in vogue now, and almost every progres- 
sive woman spends a little time studying 
some one of them. The pity is that most 
of the systems are pure fraud, with prob- 
ably a grain or two of truth beaten out 
thin. And even if the system one chooses 
as a guide is correct, theorizing amounts 
to nothing. Practice is everything, and 
self-training is a long and tedious process. 
Everybody cannot learn to be graceful. 
Bodily flexibility is usually acquired with 
comparative ease in youth, and may even 
be gained by patient work late in life. 
But if one cannot be positively graceful, 
it is never impossible to be negatively 
graceful; that is, not awkward. 

“A long step toward the curing of many 
nervous ailments that afflict us will have 
been made when we learn to control our 
fingers, feet and head, and gain the cele- 
brated ‘repose’ which is, in other words, 
absence of unnecessary motion. 

“To sum up everything in a few words, 
make all movements smoothly, and never 
make one that has not a purpose in it.” 





The Marlin Fire Arms Company, of New 
Haven, Conn., have sent us an attractive 
little desk calendar, designed to please the 
sportsman’s eye. I presume our readers 
can get one of these calendars by apply- 
ing for it by postal card. 

While spending a short vacation in Can- 
ada last summer, the deer hunters there 
recommended Marlin rifles as among the 
most accurate of all for deer hunting. 





Plums are among the most easily pro- 
duced fruits. I have at my kitchen door 
two plum trees that seldom fail to bear 
heavy crops of delicious fruit. One tree 
remains in bearing a long time. Each morn- 
ing the ripe, juicy fruit is found on the 
dewy grass, fresh and cool. Each morn- 
ing my children and I stroll by this plum 
tree and regale ourselves. Such a plum 
tree may cost you 20 cents. What is it 
worth to the family? 





GREEN’S SIX BOOKS. 


Devoted first to Apple Culture; 
second, Pear Culture; third, 
Plum and Cherry Culture; 
fourth, Raspberry and Black- 
berry Culture; fifth, Strawberry, 
Currant, Gooseberry. and Per- 
simmon Culture, illustrated, un- 
der one leatherette cover; price 
25c., postpaid, or mailed, free as 
a premium with Green’s Fruit 
Grower, one year, 50c. 
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DO NOT send 2c. postage stamps in 
payment for Green’s Fruit Grgwer. If you 
must send postage stamps, send 1c. denom- 
ination only. DO NOT send personal 
checks on your lacal bank. 


Kidney and Bladder Troubles Quickly Cured. 





You May Havea Sample Bottle of the Great Discovery, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root Sent Free by Mail. 





Men and women doctor their troubles so 
often without benefit, that they get dis- 
couraged and skeptical. In most such 
cases serious mistakes are made in doctor- 
ing and in not knowing what our trouble is 
or what makes us sick. The unmistakable 
evidences of kidney trouble are pain or 
dull ache in the back, too frequent desire 
to pass water, scanty supply, smarting ir- 
ritation. As kidney disease advances the 
face looks sallow or pale, puffs or dark 
circles under the eyes, the feet swell and 
sometimes the heart acts badly. Should 
further evidence be needed to find out the 
cause of sickness, then set urine aside for 
twenty-four hours; if there is a sediment 
or settling it is also convincing proof that 
our kidneys and bladder need doctoring. 
A fact often overlooked, is that women 
suffer as much from kidney and bladder 
trouble as men do. 

Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root is the discov- 
ery of the eminent physician and scientist 
and is not recommended for everytbing, 
but will be found just what is needed in 


cases of kidney and bladder disorders or 
troubles due to weak kidneys, such as 
catarrh of the bladder, gravel, rheumatism 
and Bright’s Disease, which is the worst 
form of kidney trouble. It. corrects in- © 
ability to hold urine and smarting in pass- 
ing it, and promptly overcomes that un- 
pleasant necessity of being compelled to 
get up many times during the night. 

The mild and the extraordinary effect of 
this great remedy is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful cures. 
Sold by druggists, price fifty cents and one 
dollar. So universally successful is Swamp- 
Root in quickly curing even the most dis- 
tressing cases, that to Prove its wonderful 
merit you may have a sample bottle and 
a book of valuable information, both sent 
absolutely free by mail, upon receipt of 
three two-cent stamps to cover cost of post- 
age on the bottle. Mention Green’s Fruit 
Grower and send your address to Dr. Kil 





mer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. This gen- 
! erous offer appearing in this paper is a 
guarantee of genuineness. 





${.50 Per Day and Expenses. 





We want a reliable and trustworthy man to represent us in every state and county east 


of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio river. 


Permanent position guaranteed, pay 


weekly. Take advantage of this offer while it lasts. Address, 


HICHLAND NURSERY COMPANY., 


Rochester, N. Y 





order. 


Your choice of a packet either Celery, Cucumber, Lettu 
per, Radish, Tomato, Turnip, or Asters, 25 colors; Poppies, P 
sorts; Giant Pansies, 40 colors; Pinks, 15 sorts; Sweet Peas, 30 colors; 1 
trialonly 3c. Bargain Catalogue of Seeds for 1898 sent free with vw 
. 


Melon, Onion, Pe 
0 varieties; Phlox 


o not buy until yousee my offers. F.B.MILLS, Rose Hill, N. 





URPEE’S 


FARM ANNUAL isos 


The Leading American Seed Catalogue. 


The best seeds that grow, at lowest prices. 


rentyeone Grand, New Novelties for 1898, which cannot be had elsewhere. 
Tree te elo new ‘book of 144 pages is mailed free to planters everywhere. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





TILE DRAINED LAND tec satiate a 
oa : 


both necessary to 
DRAIN 


and Fire Brick, Chimney To 
what you want and prices. JOHN H. JAC. 


TILE meets every requirement. Make also Sewer 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 





t the air to the soil— 
yY ACRICULTURAL 


best ventilate aad 

Shoayatie Side Walk Tile ete White for 
s- Enc: e le 

HA SON, 102 Third A’ve. Albany, N.Y. 





Prospectus of America’s Creat Fruit Paper. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 


Among Our Contributors Are: 


Prof. H.E,Van Deman._ L. B. Pierce. 


Sister Gracious. P.C©.Reynolds. Ete. 


It is nearly twenty years since Green’s Fruit Grower was established. It is the 
oldest fruit grower's paper on this Continent, and the only one having 50,000 sub- 


scribers. N 


o paper ever attained this success without merit. It has been helpful 


in the past, and will be still more helpful in the future. A’ Geo. W. Campbell 
once said ; “its tone is good.” There is nothing in Green’s Fruit Grower which a 
father or a mother would object to their children reading. It contains reading 
matter suitable for young and old, and all classes, whether fruit growers or not. 
Itis a mine of general useful information. Sample copies are sent free on appli- 
cation. Kindly recommend it to your friends, and try to get them to send in their 
subscription with yours. Call their attention to our gifts of valuable new fruit 
plants, which we send by mail, post-paid to any part of this Continent to each 
subscriber who pays us 50c. and claims the premium at the time of sending in his 


subscription. 


lease remit in 1c. stamps, or by Postal Money Order. 





GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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- Our pear trees, both Standard and Dwarf were never more thrifty and 


vigorous than those we now offer. 
both the largest and medium sizes. 


Our prices are low for choice stock of 


It is predicted that there will be a 


famine in fruit trees during the next few years owing to the fact that nursery- 


men have been losing money of late 


in growing trees. Please correspond 


with us in regard to the purchase of pear trees, also plum, cherry, currants 


and gooseberries, or any other stock you may be in need of. 
catalogue will be sent to all former patrons without solicitation. 


Our Spring 
If you do 


not get the catalogue by February 1st, kindly apply for it. 
GREEN’S NURSGRY COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


— 








Game as a Luxury. 


“In the appreciation of game we have 
been more tardy, perhaps, than in other 
directions,” writes Ella Morris Kretsch- 
mar in the Woman’s Home Companion. 
“The mechanic, day-laborer, the humblest 
and poorest, in nearly all parts of our 
land, have ever had at their command a 
ducal feast. Our very riches have made 
us indifferent—influenced somewhat by the 
fact that on all the frontiers, as in ‘early 
times,’ in each state game has been of 
necessity the chief food. It has never, 
therefore, been a luxury. But traveled 
Americans, having come to share in the 
estimate put upon wild meats by the epi- 
cures of the world, have so incited good 
livers at home that game is at a premium 
in our city markets; and in rural districts 
appreciation grows as the supply lessens. 

“An important point not to be forgotten 
is that game has the added advantage of 
being the food for jaded appetites and 
weakened stomachs. While fully as nour- 
ishing, it is more easily digested than 
other meats. 

“In the cooking of game a few essential 
points must ever be borne in mind. First, 
and chiefly, that the natural flavors must 
not be disguised by spices or other pro- 
nounced seasonings. There are sauces 
which bring out the game flavor instead 
of impairing it, and such only should be 
used. Let the Frenchman have served to 
him venison or grouse in form so elaborate 
that only a naturalist or chef could deter- 
mine its character; but let us remember 
that simplicity is the highest art in the 
cooking of game. Hven the accompanying 
vegetables should be selected with a view 
to supplementing its flavors—never inter- 
fering with them. : 

‘““The second point to remember is to 
guard against overcooking. All game, espe- 
cially the dark-fleshed, is better in flavor, 
and digests more easily, rare than well 
done. It is not necessary to carry this 
point to the extent affected by gourmets, 
who eat their game half raw—just well 
warmed through. Neither should birds; 





venison, etc., be hung until ‘high,’ which 
simply means the beginning of a putrefac- 


tion as unwholesome as any other form of 
decay. But most game meat should be 
allowed to properly ripen before being 
cooked. Venison in cold weather may profit- 
ably be hung in a dry place for three 
weeks. Quail, on the other hand, begin 
to lose in flavor twenty-four hours after 
being killed.’ 





Nut Trees. 


The age at which any nut trees come 
into bearing depends on the care given to 
the trees. Some authorities state that 
fifteen or twenty years are necessary to 
bring them into full bearing from the time 
the nut is planted. This is a mistake, as 
trees that have been well cared for should 
bear a bushel of nuts in ten years, and 
the amount will increase rapidly each year 
after that time. Some may enjoy raising 
these trees from seed; to be sure, it is 
rather a slow process, but it is interesting 
work, When planting the nuts, if they 
have thin shells, be perfectly sure that 
they have not dried out at all. The best 
plan is to get them as soon as they ripen 
and plant them at once. When this is not 
possible, keep them in moist sand or sawe- 
dust until they can be started. Butternuts, 
walnuts, hickory nuts and filberts, being 
hard-shelled, will keep in growing condition 
much longer, but should be planted in the 
fall as they germinate better when allowed 
to freeze, as that cracks the shell. The 
fall planting is nature’s own plan, and the 
nearer we follow her ways the better re- 
sults we may expect. Another thing, do 
not plant the nuts deep; nature drops them 
on the surface and gives them a thick cov- 
ering of leaves in which the dirt catches 
as it blows about, then the snow covers 
all and helps the leaves to decay and form 
a covering of leaf mould for the tree ta 
grow in. It is not practicable for any of 
us to try to raise all these kind of nuts 
put select the ones most likely to succeed 
in our climate and by proper care and 
attention make a success of it. We may 
not reap the benefit of our labors, but our 
children will, and theirs after them.— 





Vick’s Magazine. 
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Vevetables 


can be raised at a profit, and 
the yield enlarged, if properly 
fertilized. Most fertilizers do 
do not contain enough 


Potash. 


Vegetables need plenty of pot- 
ash—at least 109% — besides 
the phosphoric acid and nitro- 


gen. 


Write for our books which tell all about 
fertilizers. They are free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. 


NO DIRT LEFT 


=r, in clothes washed with the 
wa “BUSY BEE WASHER.’ 
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Y . = WANTED Exclusivs 
ook lee gale, Write for terms 
take Erie Mfg. Cons 1426.13 St., Erie, Pa. 





For a knife that will cut a horn without 
crushing, because it cuts from@four 
———————sides at ou.e get—— 


ATHE KEYSTON 
\a=DEHORN Eom 


™ It is humane, rapid and durable. Fully 
} warranted. HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S 
Be Farr. Descriptive circulars* FREE. 
i A. C. BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa, 
L] ODOBESOSOOOC9OGO9- 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


“DEPSO” CIGARS suresimaizesion ana 


cigar made that contains pure pepsin. Price, 
$3.30 per 100. Each cigar contains enough pepsin 
to digest 100 grains of food. An agency givenin 
eachcounty. Thegreatestimprovementon earth. 
A cool, sweet smoke. Address, I. L. PERRY, 
Cigar Mfr., Belfast, Me. (All imitators wiil 
be prosecuted to the extent of the law. ag 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


WILLIAM MAY 

# manufacturer of the 

| Star-Fruit Packages 

Berry Crates and Bas- 
kets a Specialty. 

Facilities unsurpassed. 
For further particulars 

WILLIAM MAY, 

New Springfield, Mahoning Co., Ohio. 


KEW FAMILY RECORD A beautiful picture 

: : ® in rich colors upon 
@ background of solid gold. Tremendous seller. 
Agents delighted. Selis.at50 cents each. Sample free 
9 for $1.00; 50 for $5.00; 
Home Art Picture 




















cures indigestion and 









Prices the lowest. 
address, 





for 12c. to pay postage, &c. 
100 for $9.50. Charges paid. 
Ca., Chicago, Ml. 


am SILVER WATCH FREE 
x 4 These 1 


wt Watches are Solid Silver, and at retail would 
o4 cost upwards of $8.00 or $10.90, but to introduce our 
Catalogue we will send youthis Watch 
G > Free if you take advantage of our 
im GA marvellous offer. If you want one, 
aN write to us without delay. With your 
AY 4 letter send us 48 cents in stamps, for 
which wo will send you a Massive 
Curb Pattern Albert Chain and our offer. 
After you receive the beautiful Watch we 
shall expect you to show it to your friends 
and call their attention to this advertise- 
ment. The Watch is sent Free, by Regis- 
tered Post. on your complying with our ad- 
vertisement, and the marvellous offer which we wil! send, and it is Fully 
Warranted. Money returned if not more than satisfied. Address at once, 
SAFE WATCH CO., 7 Warren Street, New York. 










“AMONG THE OZARKS” 


The Land of Big Rea Apples, is an attractive 
and interesting book, handsomely illustrated 
with views of South Missouri. It pertains to fruit- 
raising in that GREAT FRUIT BELT OF 
AMERICA, the southern slope of the Ozarks, 
and will prove of great value not only to fruit- 
growers, but to every farmer and homeseeker 
looking forafarm andahome. Mailed free. 
Address, J. E. LOCKWOOD, Kansas City,Mo. 





World’s Fair 
Award. 


We are the only Steei 
<> Roofing Co. awarded 
‘ TLE TS Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. , 
Sykes Iron & Steet Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, G. 
AGENTS WANTED 


WRITE QUIC quick to canvass 


yourcounty. No experiencerequired. Wonderful improve- 
ment. Neeced daily in every family. Samplein velvet lined 
ease, 10c. MUTUAL MFG. CO,, 126 CHAMBERS STREET, N. Y. 




















96 FREE TO BALD HEADS. 


<a>)’ We will mailon application, free information 
. how to grow hair upon a bald head, stop falling 
’ bair, and remove scalp diseases. Address, ¢ 


; Altenheim Medica! Dis 
pemery yy = Dept. Q.L., Box 779, Vincimnatl, 0. 
$2,000 A YEAR EASY. 


DON'T BE H RD U * Gold, Silver, Nickel & Metal 


fe «=CPlating. Gents and Ladies at home 
2 or traveling, tak:ng orders, using and 
Pe selling Prof. Gray’s Pisters, Plates, 
Watches, Jewelry, ‘ableware, Bicycles 
and all metal goods. Noexperience,heavy 
plate, modern methods. We do plating 
manufacture outfits, ali sizes, } coma 
teed.“ Only outfits complete, all too!s. 
lathes, materials, etc., ready for wore. 
cae We teach you the art, furnish secre:s 
tun. Write to-day. Testimonials, samp’s: 
GRAY & CO., PLATING WORKS, Cincinnati,O, 




















and formulas b's 


etc., FREE. T. 


; and retnyr .~ 
to us with 108 
for a year’s 
trial subscrip- 
tion to new «- 


col. Iltustrated Magazine just being boomed, and we wil! publish 
Your Name Free in our Agents Direetory. You will get bushe!s 
of Papers, Cards, M ines, Novelties and Music from Publishers 
and Manufactarers who want agents Al) for 10c.*(This firm is r- 

Yable.wEd.}9 Addr. The Columbian, 13101is 8t., Boston, Mas. 











66 Stamping Patterns. Largé 
Beautitul designs for Honitoa 
lace work, cut work, centes- 
pieces, doilies, outlining,pain;:- 


ar AS ing and embroidery,many 14 

- in, in size,Given fora3montkts 

Ss trial subscription to TR 

2 oe NS Home, a household journal «f 

#t. bis ’, stories, fashions, fancy worx, 

; ' literary sketches, etc. Send 5c 

4 ’ gand get the outfit and jou ‘zal, 

THE HOME, 1414 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 


$ $ $ 40c. EACH. 


This is how we do it :— 





Farm Journal - is 50c, per year, 

FraitGrower - - “50c. “ § “* 

American Poultry Adv, “ 25c, “ * 
ThreePapers, - $1.25 


We offer the three papers one year for only 50c 
You know all about the Farm Journal, and want 
it. The American Poultry Advocate isal) right, 
and the Fruit Grower has the reputation of 
—— better with each succeeding year. 

emember our price for the three papers to your 
address, one year, is only 50c. 





GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochsster, W. Y. 


California 





The growing of nuts in California is con- 
fined chiefly to almonds and walnuts. Early 
in 1896 the number of almond trees in the 


State was around 1,600, 
trees about 550,000 to w 


about 600 chestnut trees. 
the three varieties at this writing is esti- 
mated at about 2,250,000 trees. As an in- 
dustry nut growing in California shows a 
healthy growth, but it does not show the 
remarkable increase that is observable in 


the growing of prunes, 
fruits. Walnuts from 


knowledged to be the equal in quality of 
any of the imported varieties, and the do- 
mestic almond is pronounced a nut of ex- 
also.—California 


cellent quality 


Grower. 


Nuts. 


000 and of walnut 
hich may be added 
The number of 


raisins and other 
this State are ac- 


Fruit 





Getting Ready 





Editor Green’s Fruit 


weather is coming on how often we hear 


invalids and aged folks 
long, cold winter.” 
Now we ean prepare 


wait until a blizzard comes, to make the 
floors and windows tight. 
dear old parents and grand-parents suffer 


terrible from the cold, 


work they need not suffer near so much, 
and above all, don’t use such heartless 
words (as many do) when they do com- 
plain, but give them the best chair and 
bed, the warmest room in the house—the 
best is not too good. If they must take a 


cold room upstairs, or a 
“ ” 
as some I know,” hea 


sized rocks (is better than brick) and put 
a rather rounding one in the foot, as they 
can turn that easily, and a flat one at their 
pillow. Such rocks’ well heated through, 
will not get cold all night and what a com- 
fort to any one suffering from rheumatism 
or even cold feet and hands: and may be 
kept comfortable by this plan. 


ter bottle is nice and 


ean’t have that, but any one can make a 
bed comfortable by heating rocks. 


member, such cruelty 


home sooner or later.—M. J. M., Vernon 


Co., Mo. 


for Winter. | 
Grower: As cold 
say, “I dread the 
for winter and not 


We often see 


when with a little 


porch boarded up, 
t a couple of good 


A hot wa- 
cheap, but many 


Re- 
to parents comes 





The Cellar. 





I have recently been consulted by the 
owner of a large, elegant house, the cellar 
of which was hopelessly damp. Some con- 
siderable expense had been wasted in at- 
tempts to make the cellar dry by thororgh 
drainage, the drains having been made 
through the dryest kind of dry gravel, on 


the advice of a build 
brought into the cellar 


wide open door on the south side, exposed 
to the direct rays of the midday sun. 
was a basement cellar, the front on a level 
with the sloping ground, and the rear 
underground, all having a stone wall laid 


in cement. Overhead 


pipes to supply the upper part of the house 


as well as the cellar, 
was used as a dairy. 


these pipes were dripping with water, con- 


densed—as was seen at 
heated air entering at 
windows, and several 


under the pipes to catch the drip. 
cellar, otherwise such as should be one of 
the most agreeable and pleasant, was as 


mouldy and frowy of s 
vault could be. It smelt 
of course could not be 
tremely unhealthful. 


Not a moment is needed to be spent in 


detecting the cause of t 


simply the wholly wrong method of venti- 
lation, as it was termed. Fresh air to dry 


the dampness was tho 


and hence the doors and windows were 


wide open, and air at 


ninety degrees was pouring from the out- 


side into the cellar, the 
placing a thermometer 
stones, were found to 
colder, and would have 


had the cellar been closed. 


The ventilation, as it 
cause of the whole tro 


cellar, the walls of which and floor and the 


water pipes overhead w 
degrees. 


whole of it would have been as cool. 


this low temperature, t 


air held in suspension would not have ex- 
ceeded six hundred grains to 1,000 cubic 


feet, or a little more 


quantity about necessary to the comfort of 


a person. There could 
deposit of moisture on 
the walls or floor. 


foot of it held in suspe 


or nearly four ounces, of water to the thou- 
The cellar had a space 


sand cubic feet. 
of about 3,000 cubic fe 
cess of moisture in its 


to nine ounces of water. 
this excess was condensed on the walls and 
the cold pipes, all of which were stream- 
ing with this water, renewed every mo- 
ment, through the hottest part of the day, 


and some even at night. 


The method of ventilation was precisely 
tke opposite from the right one. 


Had the cellar been closed, the 


But air at a tempera- 
ture 30 degrees higher was pouring in with- 
out stint, and at the heat of it every cubic 


er. When I was 
it was through a 


It 


were a system of 


a part of which 
When I entered, 


a glance—from the 
the open door and 


pans were placed 
The 


mell as a cemetery 
of dead things and 
otherwise than ex- 


he trouble. It was 


ught indispensable, 
a temperature of 
walls of which, on 
in contact withethe 
be thirty degrees 
been still more so 


was called, was the 
uble. Here was a 


ere as cool as sixty 
At 
he moisture in the 
than one ounce—a 


then have been no 
the water pipes or 


nsion 1,600 grains, 


et, so that the ex- 
air was equivalent 
And of course 


This 











A Good 


ject treated. The 


they have learned in years 


three months. 
will return your full dollar. 





427 Pearl Street 


Farm Paper 


must be, first of all, reliable. 
in it must be the actual experience of practical 
mer. These men should be recognized uthor:- 
ties on the subject they write about. 
say should be the best information on the sub- 


Rural New Yorker 


gives you just this kind of information. 
money to get the best-informed men to tell wha‘ 


The experience costs them money—more than 
they charge us for telling it. 
costs you—about 2 centsa week. Test its value 
for yourself. Send us $1.00 for a year. 
Then if you are not satisfied we 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER 


What you read 


What they 


It costs 
of actual experience. 
How much less it 


Read it 


NEW YORK 











Fencing of Bast Quality 











can be made cheaply and 
quickly with our machines 


THOUSANDS IN USE OF PLEASED CUSTOMERS. 
EUREKA FENCE Co., 


ox U, Richmond, Ind. 
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We propose to introduce in 1899tworemarkab’ 

far the earliest in cultivation, the other a NEW" 
others out of 
the market. 


NER ONION, the larges 


. selection, very early an 


* d handso 
of which. will be SENT ON RECE OF 10c. 


To those desiring to test them in 1898, and compete for th prizes, 

packet of seed of each, with conditions of competition printed thereon. 

other choice novelties (ance ane cee ~~ at regular prices) viz: NE 
est an st for American climate; N’ 

ERY, easy to grow, good keeper, and CINCINNATI MARKET ry eed tage] 

eee comprises cur STAR PRI 


in psor silver.Re 





\ . 


their Names. 
NOVELTIES, 
BEET on ee one mo ag al TOMATO, 


We want Names worthy of each 


ond woetlheed 
nd we pa: 
$200.00 for them. 
we will send a liberal 
together with three 
EW WHITE PRIZE WIN- 


the result of 30 years’ 
ZE COLLECTION, all 
also send you our GARDEN AND FARM ANNUAL for 1 containin dreds oft voretead 
colored plates, and reliable information about seeds, on which cnchowes can atone, to + a 


i JOHNSON & STOKES, °°" 2\ 277/219 morkot 5 


ADELPHIA, PA. 











QUEEN CEIL- 





should have been to keep the windows 
closed, and the doors as well, during the 
day, and to open them oniy late at night, 
when the air is the driest; for then the 
moisture in it, absorbed during the heat of 
the day, is condensed on the ground as 
dew, and as the temperature is reduced, 
so is the moisture, but in greater ratio. 
From these principles we should gather 
that the proper method of ventilating a 
dwelling and keeping it cool is to throw 
open the windows late in the evening, and 
to keep them open through the night, clos- 
ing them at sunrise, and keeping them 
closed, and as darkly shaded as may be, 
all through the day. Then we shall enjoy 
the coolness, avoid the dampness which 
causes the earthy, mouldy smell so often 
noticed in ill-ventilated houses, and escape 
many of those rural disorders which are 
rampant in tie summer time. 

But this applies most forcibly to the com- 
mon cellar, an underground apartment, 
which we most desire to keep dry and cool. 
On the contrary, the average cellar is quite 
the reverse of this, It is mouldy, has the 
odor of the damp earth, and at times the 
brick or stone wall streams down with 
trickling moisture. Here is the explanation 
of the cause of the prevalent rural diseases 
of the summer. And it is quite easy to 
change it all by the method of ventilation 
above suggested. If the cellar will be damp, 
it may be dried, as dry as a bone, in the 
easiest way. This is to. procure some 
freshly burned lime, place a peck of it in a 
shallow box and put it in the cellar. The 27 
pounds of lime will absorb nine pounds (or 
over one gallon) of water, and yet be ap- 
parently dry. It will be, as we call it, air- 
slaked, and in this condition still retains 
its causticity and ail its value for every 
other use but this. But it may be used 
with excellent effect in the garden in many 
ways. It may be spread on the soil, or 
scattered over the rusted leaves of plants, 
or thrown up into the fruit trees to de- 
stroy the soft-bodied lice, or it may be 
scattered in the poultry house for the ben- 
efit of the fowls. There are many ways 
of using it on the farm after it has worked 
like a charm in sweetening and drying the 
damp and mouldy cellar.—H. Stewart, in 
the Albany Cultivator. 





The Crosby Peach. 





This is just now getting ripe, (Septem- 
ber 1st), and this is the third year it has 
fruited in succession. It is claimed for it 
a hardiness that few others possess, which 
this seems to prove. A yellow freescone 
peach of good size and excellent quality, 
that is almost winter frost proof, will be a 
boon to us here, where we only zet 1 c1op 
on an average in three or four years. 1 
have a seedling of it six years old that 
has at least two bushels, so much like the 
original, that I believe it will reproduce 
itself true—Rural World. 





Mistakes in Strawberry Growi ng 





—Not subsoiling. 

—Planting too closely. 

—Growing small berries. 

—Planting too many varieties. 

—Using dirty, second-hand boxes. 

—Not cutting Strawberry runners each 
week, 

—Placing too high an estimate on prob- 
able profits. 

—Not keeping close watch on the leaf 
roller insect. 

—Using newly turned sod for 
planting. 

~—Allowing the small berries to go to 
market. 

—Not finely pulverizing the soil before 
planting. 

—Not studying and watching the needs 
of the market. 

—Not taking two or three good horticul- 
tural journals. 

—Not cultivating at least once per week 
during drought. 

—Employing pickers who do too much 
talking While at work. 

—Not being strictly honest in the meas- 
uring and grading of berries, 

—Allowing too many runners to grow 
when it is intended to grow the fruit.— 
Exchange, 


strawberry 





Sprouts. 





The forest commissioner of Pennsylvania 
says that his State suffers to the extent 
of $30,000,000 yearly from forest fires 
alone. Not only are the trees lost, but 
also the vegetable mold which should sup- 
ply fertility to the soil for generations to 
come. More than this, the roots are de- 
stroyed, from which a second growth of 
forest might come. 


If, an old apple orchard is composed of 
trees which have sound, vigorous trunks, 
it is well worth caring for, even if it bears 
poor kinds of fruit. It does not take more 
than three or four years to regraft such 
an orchard into the best varieties, and it 
will then be much more profitable than a 
young orchard is likely to be ten years 
after planting. 

The timber wealth of the United States 
gives a yearly product of twice the value 
of the yearly output of all its mines, of 
whatever kind. This is a resource worth 
keeping, and yet we are expending the 
capital with wonderful recklessness, and 
very little of the timber cut is represented 
by new growth. 

The best protector for trees against ro- 
dents is a shield of wire and lath, the 
wir: being used to hold the lath together. 
The cost is small and the benefit great. 
A tree is the work of years, but it may be 
destroyed in a single night by a rabbit. 
Better forestall the danger. 

The peach will not thrive on low ground, 
but prefers an elevated situation always; 
plums prefer a stiff, damp soil to a light 
one. Therefore, plum stocks are often used 
for an orchard of peaches where the latter 
are to be planiea on low ground. 

From reports, there are abont 40,000 
acres of. grapes in the State of New York, 
yielding an average money value of $122. 
Some kinds of farming certainly do pay. 
There are other things than grapes which 
will do just as well under proper manage- 
ment. 

Sometimes scions for grafting are cut 
in the fall. They may be kept through 
the winter by putting the butt end into 
a potato and placing in the cellar. The 
potato will supply the needed moisture. Be 
very careful in labeling them. 

In planting an orchard do not hope to 
include all the kinds you ever heard of. 
Make sueh a selection of the best as will 
give you a succession of fruit, and be 
content if there are but a dozen varieties, 
—Farmers’ Voice. 





People who suffer from toss of appetite, 
indigestion, sour stomach, and flatulence, 
find prompt relief in the use of Ayer’s 
Pills. As an after-dinner pill, they are 
unequaled, causing the digestive and ex- 
eretory organs to perform their functions 
as nature requires. 





Six Seaford, new and large strawberry 
plants will be mail2d free to each sub- 
scriber to Green’s Fruit Grower who 


sends us 50c. for one year, and claims 





this premium when ordering. 
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Father Has Sold His Wheat. 





There is nothing too good for us now, 

I shall have a new sealskin sacque, 

And Johnny is going to get him a 

That can pass anything on the track; 

And mother will dress up in _ silks, 
And, oh, but life’s easy and sweet— 

Everybody’s polite and clever and kind, 
Since father has sold his wheat. 


We'll build a new house in the spring, 
And we’ll store the old organ away, 
And as soon as the dicker is made 
I shall have a piano to play. 


orse 


lows are coming in droves, 


And life is deliciously sweet— 
Oh, ever 


one seems just too lovely to us 
ather has sold his wheat. 
—Oleveland Leader. 





Trees and Men. 





A stngle tree, according to a computa- 
tion in Knowledge, is able, through its 


to purify the air from the carbonic 


acid arising from the respiration of a con- 
siderable number of men, perhaps a dozen 
or even a score. 
acid exhaled by a human being in the 


The volume of carbonic 


of twenty-four hours is put at 


about 100 gallons; but by Boussingault’s 
estimate, a single square yard of leaf-sur- 
face, counting both the upper and the 
under sides of the leaves, can, under favor- 
able circumstances, decompose at least a 
gallon of carbonic acid in a day. One hun- 
dred square yards of leaf-surface then 
would suffice to keep the air pure for one 
man, but the leaves of a tree of moderate 
size present a surface of many hundred 


yards.—Youth’s Companion. 





Fruit-Growing as a Commercial 


Industry. 





Every business, profession or calling has 
its prosperity and_ reverses, 
ments and discouragements. In some cases 
the reason is obvious; in others there is no 
apparent cause, therefore no good remedy 
to offer. 


encourage- 


Fruit-growers are sometimes cast 
unbounded sea of uncertainty. The 


business depression of the last four years 


business in a dilapidated condition, 


agricultural and horticultural included. But 
when we come to compare conditions and 
circumstances with those of other indus- 
tries, we find that fruit-growers had less 


for complaint than almost any other 
of producers. While many farm 


products were grown and sold at a loss, 
fruit was in fair or good demand at a 
reasonable profit. 


Therefore, fruit-grow- 


in the lead as a commercial 


product of the land, with the advantage of 
being operated with less capital than most 


other farm products.—Rural Wozld. 





The Greek Currant. 





“currant” of commerce is a misno- 
It is not a product of the genus 
It is the fruit of the genus Vitis. 


This small grape thrives in what was the 
ancient Ithaca, at Patras in the Morea, 
in Zante, Cephalonia and perhaps in other 
districts, all in Greece. 
sense were introduced into England in the 
sixteenth century under the name of Co- 
rinthes, from the name of the Grecian sea- 
port, Corinth, 
skipped. 
and yet the “currant,” as a result of its 
erroneous and misleading name has caused 
many an expensive and vexatious legal bat- 
tle between government customs officers 


Currants in this 


from which they were 
These are incontrovertible facts 


one hand and importers of the fruit 


on the other because of the varying tariff 
duties on dried grapes, under which char- 
acterization it belongs, and currants proper. 
This, if for no other reason, gives it a 
prominence in the American fruit world. 
—California Fruit Grower. 





Possibilities of a Strawberry 


Bed. 





A prominent strawberry grower, in dis- 
cussing the possibilities of a strawberry 
bed with the writer this week, remarked 
that he had been very much interested in 
the articles in our last issue on how to care 
for the old beds. 
success was due to caring for many of the 
little things detailed in the several com- 
munications. 
trouble was largely due to growers not car- 
rying out the plans suggested by those who 
had made it a study for years. 


He remarked that his 
He said further that the 


“I can 
say that not one-half of the far- 


mers properly care for their beds, let alone 
raising a marketable crop. 
not, fail to realize a profit, and condemn 


the business. 
the field is wide, the markets are broad, 


Those who do 
I have simply to say that 


there are not so many in the busi- 


ness, there will be a better chance for us 
who do stay. in. 
heeded, 
act, we advise, and we do that which is 
best, and herein lies our success or failure. 
To illustrate: 
if I could furnish a lot of plants that would 
grow, as he Ifad set plants several times 
and failed to get them to thrive. 


If our advice is not 


it is not our fault. We think, we 


Two years ago I was asked 


I replied 
he would follow my instructions I 
guarantee a satisfactory stand of 


vines, which would give him an abundance 
of fruit the succeeding season. 
and a crop was the result. 
what a luxury he had missed. 
is all due to improper locations, poor prepa- 
rations, neglect of cultivation and general 
care of beds. 
who is at fault than the plants.”—Ex- 
change. 


He did so, 
He never knew 
The fault 


It is more often the grower 





Bees in Horticulture. 


I have lately had my attention called to 
the fact that there was a great difference 
in the yield of honey from colonies located 
only from one to two miles apart. 
from this, says Mrs. Harrison in Colman’s 


Judging 


World, orchardists, farmers and 


gardeners will not get the full benefit of 
their crops of fruit, vines and clovers if 
they do not keep bees upon their own 


Especially is this true, if the 


weather should be foggy and damp during 
the blooming season. 

Specialists in bee-culture know that a 
good place to locate an apiary is near large 
orchards, seed farms, alfalfa or alsike clov- 
er fields, pickle farms, etc. 
raise cucumbers under glass, find they 
must have bees in their green house or 
their cucumbers will not set. 
are engaged in these pursuits, unless there 
are large apiaries near them, should cul- 
tivate bees as well as fields. 

“He who would live at easé, should cul- 
tivate both fruit and bees.” 
better for the welfare of our country, if 
bees were more equally distributed. Very 
large apiaries are not as desirable as that 
every orchard and farm should have suffi- 
cient workers to.gather the nectar, and 


Those who 


Those who 


It would be 


the bloom. It is not necessary 


that every farmer should be a skillful 
apiarist, and secure large crops of ‘honey, 
but he should keep bees in large hives, ) 
well protected from the intrusion of stock. | 
Where horses and other animals have been 
injured by being stung it was usually the 
result of carelessness. Hives should be 
well protected, and not placed near hitch- 
ing posts, nor drinking places. 

Beekeepers who have experimented along 
this line, 
for honey alone; but there are many crops 
and trees that can be grown, that have a 
dual value, such as the clovers, alsike and 


claim that it does not pay to plant 


What is more beautiful upon a 


lawn than the linden or basswood? Sweet 
clover, Mellitotus alba and Mellitotus offi- 
cinalis, are yearly gaining in favor as food 
for stock and bees, and are fast rooting out 
dog-fennel and other noxious weeds from 
roadsides and waste places. They thrive 
on gravelly knolls, railroad embankments 
and rocky hillsides. 





The True Miracle, 





A negro preacher addressed his flock 
with great earnestness on the subject of 
“Miracles,” as follows: “My beloved 
friends, de greatest of all miracles was 
*bout the loaves and fishes. Dey was five 
thousand loaves and two thousand fishes, 
and de twelve ’postles had to eat ’em all. 
De miracle is, dey didn’t bust.”’—Atlanta 
Constitution, 


v" © 





Anecdote. , 





Maccabe, the ventriloquist, was a great 
practical joker. Several years ago he was 
on board a river steamboat, and, having 
made friends with the engineer, was al- 
lowed the freedom of the: engine-room. 
Presently a certain part of the machinery 
began to creak, The engineer oiled it and 
went about his duties. In the course of a 
few minutes the creaking was heard again, 
and the engineer rushed over, oil-can in 
hand, to lubricate the same crank. Again 
he resumed his post, but it was only a few 
minutes before the same old crank was 
creaking louder than ever. “Great Jupi- 
ter!” he yelled, “the thing’s bewitched.” 
More oil was administered, but the engi- 
neer began to smell a rat. Pretty soon 
the crank squeaked again, when, slipping 
up behind Maccabe, he squirted-half a pint 
of oil down the joker’s back. “There,” said 
he, “J. guess that crank won’t squeak any 
more.”—Spare Moments. 





You Will Never Be Sorry 





—For living a pure life. 

—For doing your level best. 

—For being kind to the poor. « 

—For looking before leaping. 

—For hearing before judging. 

—For thinking before speaking. 

—For harboring clean thoughts. 

—For standing by your principles. 

—For being generous to an enemy. 

—For stopping your ears to gossip. 

—For being as courteous as a duke. 

—For asking pardon when in error. 

—For bridling a slanderous ‘tongue. 

—For being square in business dealings. 

—For giving an unfortunate person a 
lift. 

—For 
ises. 

—For 
the acts 


promptness in keeping your prom- 


putting the best constructions on 
of others.—Unknown. 





Horticultural Notes. 





Don’t prune your apple trees in the fall. 
The best time is when in bloom or just 
before. 

Dahlia tubers keep best if put in a box 
of dry sand and kept in a cool place where 
they will not freeze. They will not keep 
well in a damp cellar. 

Sweet potatoes may be kept in a cellar 
that is frost proof, by being laid down on 
dry sand in such a manner that the tubers 
do not touch each other. 

An experienced grape grower told us not 
long ago that he had- gone back to the 
old arbor trellis, as he found his grapes 
do better when trained that way. 

Put a good coat of manure on the truck 
patch and plow it this fall. If this is done 
it will be in condition to work in the spring 
and will not be neglected from a press of 
other work. 

The fall has been so dry that strawber- 
ries that were set out must be given good 
care or they will not make a start. Keep 
them well cultivated and if the patch is 
not too large, water them. 

With berries as with every other crop, he 
who grows the best makes the most money, 
and as it requires but little effort to make 
an average crop a large one it is worth 
while to do the extra work. 

The man who sells fruits of any kind is 
the one who sells but a small quantity of 
the valuable elements of his farm and a 
large amount of water which does not cost 
anything and is found everywhere. 

While for general purposes the Concord 
grape has no rival, there is a constant de- 
mand for new varieties, and the originator 
of a promising one is always well paid for 
any trouble it may have cost him.—West- 
ern Plowman. 





An Asthma Cure at Last. 


It gives us great pleasure to announce 
the discovery of a positive cure for Asthma, 
in the wonderful Kola Plant, a new bo- 
tanie product found on the Congo River, 
West Africa. The cures wrought by it in 
the worst cases, are really marvelous. Suf- 
ferers of twenty to fifty years’ standing 
have been at once restored to health by 
the Kola Plant. Among others, many min- 
isters of the gospel testify to its wonderful 
powers. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martins- 
burg, West Va., was perhaps the worst 
case, and was cured by the Kola Plant 
after fifty years’ suffering. Mr. Alfred C. 
Lewis, Washington, D. C., Editor, of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, gives similar testi- 
mony, as do many others. To prove to 
‘you beyond doubt its wonderful curative 
power, the Kola Importing Co., No. 1164 
Broadway, New York, will send a large 
case of the Kola Compound free by mail 
to every reader of GREEN’S FRUIc 
GROWER who suffers from any form of 
Asthma. They only ask in return that 
when cured yourself you will tell your 
neighbors about it. You should surely try 
it, as it costs you nothing. 
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Twelve Bismarck, a Jarge and superior 
strawherry, will be mailed free to.each 
subscriber to Green's Fruit Grower who . 
srends us50c. and claims this premium J 
when subscribing. : 











BALL BEARING 

Editor of Farm Journat writes: 
*A trial leadsme to regard your New 
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f j ich means Easiest Running 
all that is desirable in a Bone Cutter. Illustrated catalog for stamp. 
P. A. WEBSTER, Cazenovia, New York. 
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charming stories, plate Chain Bracelct, 
Doetry, tales. o postpaid. This big offer 
and adventure, if Made to introduce our 
all the latest fon: . magazine. Order quick, 





VISITOR MAGAZINE cO.. Box 3139, Boston, Mass. 


Little Things. 





The powerful influence exerted by trivial 
circumstances ‘receives new emphasis in 
the fact that the officials of the United 
States Treasury Department regard the 
large recent demand for small bills as an 
indication of renewed activity in business. 
A little girl on her birthday carried two 
coins in her pocket, and sagely remarked: 
“My dollar would not jingle if it were not 
for my penny.” The same is true in finan- 
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completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly 
pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simple any one can useit. It acts mildly bus i 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply fora few minutes and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever useq 
for a like purpose. and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CAN 
NO If the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightes: 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLY213, 
Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement.—— 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard, will Gnd a priceless boon in Modene, 
which does away with shaving. Itdissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility. and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modeng 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail. in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, #1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. Q_7°Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the 
(ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) Cut this advertisement out, 
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MODENE MANUFACTURING CO.. CINCINNATI, 0., U. S.A, 
Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Hair Preparations, 

: You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure ite safe Welivery, 
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Discovered by Aceident.—In Compounpine, an incomplete mixture was accidental 
Spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair pad 


AND FIVE MINUTES WORK. 
WE want the names of your néighbors who buy seeds, and, if you will send us the addresset 
of five persons whom you can recommend as being interested in gardening or flowers, we 
will send you the following assortment of seeds worth $1.00 for only 25 cents: 

Market Gardeners’ Beet, Washington Wakefield Cabbage, Pink Aromatic Celery, Astro Cucumber, 
30 varieties of Lettuce. mixed, lowa Mastodon Musk Melon. Canary Island Onion, Improved ae Par 
snip, 40 varieties of Radishes, mixed, Honor Bright Tomato, Snow Ball Turnip and New Rainbow 
Total, 12 full sized packets, making a complete garden supply, value $1.00, for 25 cents and the five names 

Large, beautifully illustrated catalogue frec to all. Mention this paper when writing. Address 
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rants I have over 100,000 fine plants of all leading varieties. In Gooseberries I never had as 
many orsofinea stock. In Grape Vines I would like to figure with you on special low prices 
$ for any amount you may want. Send for my 1898 Catalogne. Bargains on every page, from 
~ front to back cover. Write to-day. Address, MD, B. 
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ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON COMPLETE PLANTS. 


DAN’L G. TRENCH & CO. 
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LENOX SPRAYER $4. 
$6.50. i wre $6.50 “ask 


Has all improvements, a 
ng Agitator, automatic mixer, etc. 

Will spray trees 20 feet high by the power of your 
hand, without getting tired. Use Bordeaux or any- } 
oit all, Nopumpsnor churns. 
. Press your thumb, you get your 
hyour pressure, youstop the spray. 

® originators of low prices in Knapsack Sprayers. 
We are the largest manufacturers and can suit you, 
We ship everywhere. Illust’d. 
catalogue free, never mind the stamp. 


ARGE ORCHARDS AND VIN 


WRITE FOR OUR LARGE CATALOGUE IT WILL INTEREST YOU 


: THE LENOX SPRAYER CC., PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
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IT GIVES all important news 
IT GIVES all important news 


iT GIVES eager: 


The New-York Weekly Tribune 
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x EVERY family on 

EVERY farm, in 

EVERY village, in 
EVERY State or Territory, 


FOR Education, 
FOR Noble Manhood, 
FOR True Womanhood. 


IT GIVES the most reliable market reports, 

IT GIVES brilliant and instructive editorials, 
short stories. 

IT GIVES an unexcelled agricultural department. 
IT GIVES scientific and mechanical information. 
IT GIVES illustrated fashion articles. 

IT GIVES humorous illustrations. . 

IT GIVES entertainment to young and old. 

IT GIVES satisfaction everywhere to everybody 
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To What End? Illustrated. 
(1st installment.) 
The Kentucky Outlaw. 


(8th installment.) 


MARGARET DELAND. 
HENRY CLEVELAND WOOD. 
Little Brave Heart. 


(12th installment.) EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS. 
A Missionary’s Life in the Wild North Land. 

No. 1. Illustrated. REV. EDGERTON BR. YOUNG. 
Civil War Adventures in the Secret Service 

of Col. L. C. Baker. No. 9. 
The Land of Bells. ANNETTA HALLIDAY-ANTONA. 
“Don’t Worry” Circles. N. 8. STOWELL. 
Culy a Rose. Illustrated. WILLIAM SAGE. 
Editorials, ete. 10 
Light at Eventide: A Poem. EBEN E. REXFORD. 10 
Outside Evidences of Bible Truth, JOHN HALL, D.D., LL.D. 10 
Premium Pages. 11-14 

Illustrated. 


A Torn-Out Page. 

(6th installment.) DORA RUSSELL. 15 
To-Morrow: A Poem. FINLEY JOHNSON, 16 
Cuildren All Over the World.—Correspondence.—Science. 18 
Woman’s World. 18 
Fame—And a Woman’s Heart. VIRGINIA NILES LEEDS, 20 
From Boyhood to Manhood. 11. MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 20 
Their Palestine Rug. NELLIE NELSON AMSDEN. 21 
Liveableness. REV. D. SUTHERLAND. 21 
“A Child Shall Lead Them.” EBEN E. REXFORD. 22 


Sample copies of this Premium Number of the Ledger will be sent 
free on application. The Premiums offered direct to both new and old 
subscribers are wonderfully liberal, including a remarkably attractive 
offer of the New Oxford Self-Pronouncing Bible, best edition, for only 
one dollar. This edition of the Bible usually retails from $3.00 to 
$5.00. The above table of contents speaks for itself, and shows that 
the Ledger is maintaining the excellence which has justly given it the 
reputation of being America’s Great Family Paper. Address all com- 
munications, including applications for sample copies, to 


‘ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


Ledger Building, 170 William St., New York City. : 
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Every lover of flowers will want these new Sweet Peas, the & 
choicest of the’97 crop comprising every colorandtintdesirable. # 

ALICE ECKFORD—Cherry standards; white wings. 
AURORA+White flaked bright orange salmon. One Packet 
CAPTIVATION—Rich rosy purple. A beauty. ofeach 
COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN—White margined pink. only 
CROWN JEWEL—Rose, violet veins; white wings. 
FIREFLY—Brilliant carmine scarlet. Best self color. 
GRAY FRIAR—Watéred purple on white. Exquisite. 
LITTLE DORRIT—Carmine and pink standards. 
MIKADO—Dark orange red, striped white. Very showy. 
RAMONA—Cream white, splashed pale pink. 


Packet of each of the above and 1 packet of Cupid, i 
the New Dwarf Sweet Pea extra, if you mention where yousaw ¢ 


this adv nd ioe air Ten 2c. Stam ps 
s 


sent postpaid for .only 


My 1898 catalogue is pronounced by all the brightest and best 
seed book of the year. It contains everything good, old or new, 
hundreds of illustrations—four beautiful colored plates, Mailedfree & 
to all ordering these New Sweet Peas for 1898. Es 


] 
WM. HENRY MAULE, 1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ours is The Most Complete ad 
| » Department Nursery in the U. S. 


Can supply all your warts from Flowerand Vegetable. 
Sceds to trees Trees at low rates. We publish ono 
of the leading Seed, Plant and Tree Catalogues issued, 
which will be mailed free. Send for it now, it will save“ 
. youmoney. Try us, can refer you to customers in every 
Union. 45 years of square 
dealing has made us patrons and friends far and near. Cin), 
Have ‘fundreds carloadsof. . 5 RSS Sa = 
™ * AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, We send by mail 
, } Bolte, Plants, Roses, 
2 hat SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS, 2oise risnts xo 
afe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed: larger by express and freight. 44th year, 32 green- 


houses. 100 acres. STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 87 Painesville, O- 
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Darkest Before Dawn. 


The darkest hour is just before day. 
Over and over the words we say; 

As borne along on the waves of life; 
Wounded and hurt by the whirl and strife 

We bind the bruises, and hopefully say 
“The darkest hour is just before day.’’ 


Then up again, and onward we press; 
Our feet are bleeding, our hearts no less, 
Fainting we fall and are cheated again 
By mirage bliss, that proves but a pain. 
But ever, as smilingly hope will say 
“The darkest hour is just before day.” 


Friends proved faithless, like shadows fled, 
Alone, alone, we stand by our dead, 

Hushing the sobs, we will not complain; 
Soon we are making our idols again; 

For faith and hope will unitedly say 
“The darkest hour is just before day.” 


Success is never what it would seem, 

Nor failure so bad as often we dream. 
What is, is right, the poet hath said, 

God’s ways are so, if aright they are read; 
And the ministering angel still may say 

“The darkest hour is = before day.” 


—Minneapolis Tribune. 


Wild Horses in Arizona. 


It is said that wild horses have infested 
the northern part of Arizona to such an 
extent that it has been asked of the au- 
thorities that they may be legally slaugh- 
tered. That vicinity has been overrun with 
several large bands, hundreds in number, 
unbranded by anyone. ‘They have rapidly: 
increased in number, and have become 
wild and fierce. The matter has been re- 
ferred to the live stock board.—Exchange. 





Potash. 


Sandy soils are always deficient in pot- 
ash. Even if they had this mineral they 
have usually so litth vegetable matter that 
the potash forms an insoluble compound, 
by uniting with the sand. ‘The potash in 
caustic ashes’ dissolve the _ silicate 
of potash, and also helps itself 
until its caustic properties are lost. But 
old leached ashes are often quite as bene- 
ficial to sandy soils as are unleached, They 
always contain some potash and some phos- 
phate, which the water used for leaching 
‘would not dissolve. But they also usually 
contain some ammonia, taken from the 
air, and which makes its potash a nitrate 
of potash and a very powerful fertilizer.— 
Exchange. : 





Anecdote. 


The queen of Portugal recently, while 
out walking with a lady of honor in the 
environs of Lisbon, heard cries for assist- 
ance coming from a neighboring wood. She 
went to see what was the matter, and 
found that a wood-cutter had been injured 
by a branch of a falling tree striking him 
on the head. Queen Amelie, who has 
studied medicine, attended to the man’s 
injury, and then with her companion as- 
sisted him to reach his cabin. Later on 
the queen called to see how her patient 
was. “Then you are a doctor, madame, 
since you know how to take care of me?” 
asked the wood-cutter, who did not know 
his benefactress. “Yes, my good man,” 
was the reply. “I am very sorry for that,” 
continued the wood-cutter, “‘because I will 
never be able to pay all I ‘owe you. But 


soon as I can go out I will bring you a 
basket of fresh eggs and butter by way of 
thanks.” The queen replied evasively, and 
the surprise of the wood-cutter may be 
imagined when he subsequently learned 
the rank of his lady physician. 

Gratitude of a somewhat similar nature 
inspired the cabman who last winter had 
an accident near Monte Carlo, and was as- 
sisted by the Emperor of Austria, who 
happened to be passing on foot. The cab- 
driver was so pleased that he said: “I am 
going back to Nice, and if you like, I'll 
give you a lift. One good turn deserves 
another.” 
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Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler. 


Adapted to all soils, all work. 
Crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, 
levels in one operation. Made en- 
tirely of Cast Steel and Wrought Iron. 
Practically Indestructible. Cheapest Rid- 
ing Harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. Pamphlet Mailed Free. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


To be returned at my ex- 
pense if not satisfactory. 





Millington, New Jersey, and 
30 So. Canal St., Chicago. 




















Photograph of the World’s Largest Kite.—Raising the Aerial ‘Monster. 


t The big kite made by W. H. Markle, of Pennsylvania, is as big as a two-story house, aud will raise an able-bodied man 
Tom the earth. It is 25 feet high, by 25 feet in width, and of the ordinary triangle pattern. The frame ismade of white 
tapering at the upper ends to 114 inches. _ At each corner of the cross there are two-inch screw-eyes, and on 
ese eves are tied the four corners of the canvas sail. which is Made of sail drilling. The sail is sewed on the bias, and 
along the edge of the canvas is sewed a rope three-eighths of an inch thick, with loops at the corners. These loops are tied 
With separate rope in the serew-eyes on the. frame, the frame being bolted at the cross with an eye-bolt, making it easy to 
ke the kite to pieces, which is necessary in order to move the kite about, or to store it away. 
The center lines are made of rope three-eighths of an inch thick, fastened to the Ps ny with heavy harness snaps, which 
or fiyin 
The weight of the kite fully rigged is seventy 
he guy ropes at each corner of the kite are to hold it 


Pine, 2x2 inches, 


* 3 also hooked in the eye-bolts in the cross and screw-eyes in the corners. 

igt ths of an inch thick. The pull of the kite is about 500 to 600 pounds. 

founds, Fasten the rope first to a tree before elevating the kite. 
Position while it is getting ready to start in its ascent. 


man from the beautiful village of Tunkhannock, Pa., recently visited Rochester, and called upon our County Clerk, 

» K.P, Shedd, whose office is in one of the finest marble and granite buildings in the world. He inquired of Mr. Shedd 
Mr. Shedd replied that he had known of this 
over twenty years, and that he had never heard anything about them but good words, The visitor remarked that 
passing through Rochester and he desired to visit Green’s Nursery Company, but had not the time to go into the 
where they were located. He said that several years ago he purchased a few trees of Green’s Nursery Company. 
: _to this all the trees planted in his locality had been bought of agents who charged from 7éc. to one dollar per 
°- Eis order was filled promptly, and was as fine trees as heever saw. His neighbors saw the trees, and saw the orchard 
fed to send their orders to Green’s Nursery Company. At the present time nearly all of the stock 


fhe knew of a firm at Rochester by the name of Green’s Nursery Company. 
Suburbs 
Previous 


Digttiting, and were thus 
ited at Tunkhannock is from this Rochester -firm. 
“a enusylvania has the largest kite inthe world, 
ple ai 
oe to large proportions in almost every locality in this country, in 
Thi Neadations of people who have dealt with this firm, 
8 the motto of Green’s Nursery Company. 


Will be sent f 
“ ree of charge. Former patrons get catalo 
4nd cherry trees, -? t ~ 


and is also one of the most successful fruit growing states. There the 


e industrious and frugal, succeeding in whatever they undertake. The business of Green's Nursery. Company has 
the same way as it has at Tunkhannock, by the 
“There is no advertisement as good as a well-pleased patron.” 


you haven’t dealt with this firm, and have not been getting their catalogue, send for their new catalogue now ‘and it 
e without application. We are offering special bargains in plums, 
also in currant and gooseberry bushes, roses, ornamentals, shrubs, strawberry plants, vines, etc. 


the kite use Manilla rope three- 


‘land fifty-four inches long. 


TWENTY YEARS AMONG FRUITS 





Cap Raspberry Culture. 


Written especially for Green’s Fruit Grower 


By L. B. PIERCE. 


I do not say blackeap raspberry because 
We now have another color with the same 
way of propagating by tips of which the 
Shaffer, Columbian and Haymaker are ex- 
amples. This habit of bending over and 
rooting from present year’s growth makes 
cultivation after mid-summer somewhat 
difficult and unsatisfactory as one cannot 
get. under and close to the stems as with 
the suckering sorts and late and unsightly 
weeds will grow in the row in spite of one 
unless costly and disagreeable handwork is 
done. 

In the spring it is almost as bad, even 
after shortening in the bearing wood as 
many bushes are nearly prone from com- 
bined effects of wind and snow,. The very 
bushy, thorny kinds, of which the Palmer 
is a type, are the worst, and the Gregg, 
with its upright growth, the least obtru- 
sive and disagreeable. Planting with very 
wide spaces hasbeen tried as a remedy for 
the difficulties mentioned, but while this 
gives more room to work iit does not meet 
the difficulty of getting close to the stems. 
It is exactly like enlarging a room to rem- 
edy the difficulty of sweeping under the 
stove and bed. In eastern Ohio, where the 
farmers all went daft a few years ago in 
engaging in wholesale raspberry culture 
some put their rows-ten feet apart, thus 
having to labor over ten acres where five 
would have been enough. 

If we watch the behavior of wild cap 
raspberries we will see that the condi- 
tions of rank growth and abundant fruit 
are where a very rich, loose soil is pretty 
well occupied ‘with plants; in fact crowded 
so as to wholly shade the soil and a con- 
siderable part of the bush, 

My own experience has always shown 
that the best relative results with black- 
caps has been with close planting. One 
piece I planted only four feet by twenty- 
six inches, expecting to cut out every other 
plant one way ‘after the first fruiting. The 
plants were cheap, and by doubling the 
number per acre I thought to get a fair 
yield in the first crop and then by cutting 
out half give the plants a chance to make 
their second year’s enlarged growth. Un- 
fortunately a severe frost in May not only 
destroyed all the blossoms but severely in- 
jured the new growth so that I only got 
a few quarts on a whole acre and had a 
very backward and unsatisfactory lot of 
canes for the next season. The frost so 
injured the plantation that I feared the 
plantation would make an excellent place 
for anthracnose to develop, and then [I 
would have to clear up the whole business, 
so I decided not to thin but to prune close 
and not cultivate, as that was obviously 
impossible in a four-foot space. The sec- 
ond season we got a much larger crop than 
We expected and it looked so promising, 
and so few weeds started in the closely- 
shaded ground that I concluded to try it 
another year and to make picking and 
pruning easier stake each hill with a slight 
chestnut stake about two inches square 
To this end, 
after the frost came out of the timber last 
spring, we went to work to get out the 
stakes and distributed at the ends about 
a thousand. The season opened very rap- 
idly and it was impossible to devote any 
work. to things which could be put over 
and I did not finally have more than a 
dozen driven, until after Thanksgiving, im 
November, when we took advantage of 
some pleasant weather to use what were 
split and distributed. We (my son and I) 
found that an active person could drive a 
thousand or more a day, putting them 
down. nearly eighteen inches. In tying 
and pruning I could do about forty an hour 
of the Gregg, and about thirty of the Pal- 
mer. Binding twine was used and a ball, 
costing thirty-five cents, will tie 1,200 
Gregg or a thousand Palmer. An ordinary 
pair of pruning shears was carried, pruning 
each bush as I went along and cutting the 
twine. The twine was not cut until after 
tying, as it was handy to:have it long 
enough so I could get it under the spread- 
ing bushes and draw them together as I 
lifted them to position. 

I am inclined to think that in extended 
operations it would pay to work in gangs 
of three; one pruning; one with gloves as- 
sisting in getting the bushes up in shape, 
and the third tying. Two of my acquaint- 
ances have practiced tying up raspberries 
for ten years, and the ease with which they 
keep their plantations clean convince me 
that it is the best way. By this system 
the rows may be less than five feet apart 
and with soil as rich as it should be the 
increased yield from additional plants will 
pay in a single good year for all labor of 
the first expense of driving stakes and a 
good share of the cost of the stakes be- 
side. If the stakes are of good timber 
such as chestnut, oak or cedar they ‘will 
mostly last as long as a plantation; say 
eight or nine years. In my own case I 
used chestnut from aged trees which was 
of little value, owing to worm ‘holes, and 
the labor was performed in wet spring 
weather when not much else could be done. 
Where the material had to be bought it 
would be best to have the stakes sawed 
2x2 and sharpened with a buzz saw. In 
loamy soil nearly free from stones sharp- 
ening on two sides (wedge form) would 
answer. I sharpen with a broad axe, hav- 
ing the stake held horizontally upon the 
top of a stump by an active boy. One clip 
of the axe answers for each side and I 
have sharpened 250 an hour, clipping each 
of ‘the four sides. At the dimensions given 
there would be one and one-half feet of 
material in each stake and in timbered re- 
gions they should not cost in material and 
labor more than two and a half cents efich. 


THE FARMER’S SMALL FRUIT 
PLANTATION, 


I wonder if it ever occurred to the grain 
growing farmer that he could grow rasp- 
berries, blackberries, gooseberries and cur- 
rants without any summer labor except 
that of his wife and children in the wel- 
come task of gathering the luscious prod- 
ucts. Any farmer who has a good-sized 
strawstack can do it as easy as rolling off 
a-log. Set the plants in the wsual way and 
give thorough cultivation the first sum- 
mer. In the fall mulch aeavily with straw, 
nutting on not less than eight inches thick. 
The bushes will take care of themselves, 
excepting the application of some insecti- 
cide for the currant worms, and the pull- 
ing of an.occasional weed which may come 
through a thin place in the mulch, The 
straw keeps the soil cool, light and moist, 
just the ideal condition for summer thrift, 
and it protects in winter, as any plant in 
unfrozen, moist soil, is less liable to win- 
ter-kill. Blackberries and suckering rasp- 
berries will push some shoots through the 
mulch, but such as are. not wanted may 
so easily be chopped out with a narrow 
hoe, that the labor upon an ordinary fam- 
ily supply may be done in a single morn- 
ing before breakfast. The pruning of the 
old wood may be done in any warm win- 
tet’s day, and the shortening of the bear- 
ing shoots can be done in pleasant March 
days when’ the frost is coming out, as the 


| straw mulch makes clean walking. 


A farmer friend of the writer has re- 





. . ‘ te, 


linquished the growing of blackberries be- 
cause of their spreading habits. I sup- 





pose’ he is so constituted mentally, that the 
sight of plants springing up hap-hazard 
without any definite place or time of ap- 
pearing iis an annoyance to him that is not 
counterbalanced by his desire for the fruit. 
He certainly cannot relish 1a large, luscious 
dead-ripe Erie or Minnewaska as I do or 
he would put up with the vagaries of black- 
berry growth. He is a clean, thrifty man- 
ager, letting no weeds grow around his 
home and if he would consider the suck- 
ers in the light of weeds and scotch them 
when the young shoots are two inches high 
he would have no trouble, and it would 
take ‘but a moiety of time. 

I am sure that two hours’ light labor 
would take care of all the unwanted 
sprouts coming in a summer from a hun- 
dred hills of blackberries. 


THB LETTER B IN STRAWBER- 
RIES. 


Tt is a curious fact that so many good 
strawberries have names commencing with 
B. I can,think of ten and every one is a 
good one. Bismarck, Bubach, Beder Wood, 
Brandywine, (Wm.) Belt, Barton’s Eclipse, 
Beverly, Belle, Bissell, Brunette. The 
alliteration of B’s reminds me of an oc- 
currence when I went to boarding-school. 
During the fall term we had a scholar 
named William Brush. Early in the win- 
ter he got a situation as clerk in a store 
in the village, and quit school. About the 
same time he bégan to be foppish in dress, 
and put on supercilious airs to his former 
mates. He was short and fat, and 
although not a large eater, was very pro- 
tuberant about ‘the bottom of his vest, so 
much so he leaned backward when walk- 
ing. The boys resented his new acquisi- 
tion of. superiority, and one of them stud- 
ied up a scheme to humiliate him. The 
school room was on the second floor of a 
back wing and owing to some devilment 
outside of school hours was kept locked, 
and scholars wishing to enter had to get 
permission and a key. But there was a 
convenient porch and we climbed in at will 
through a window all unknown to the prin- 
cipal. Each morniftg the scholars formed 
in line in the lower hall and marched up- 
stairs in regular order at nine o’clock. 
One morning those who did not bow their 
heads at the opening prayer, read in large 
letters upon the blackboard back of the 
teacher’s desk: “Conundrum: What do six 
B’s stand for?’ 

A number of days after, when the teach- 
ers had forgotten the matter and did not 
watch the board there appeared: “Answer 
to conundrum: Six B’s stand for Bill 
Brush’s Bouncing, Big, Bulky—stomach.” 
The boys were not long in finding a word 
beginning with B to substitute for stom- 
ach, and the repetition of the six B’s made 
Brush very tired before spring. 

If any one will plant the ten varieties 
of strawberries, beginning with B the sec- 
ond summer they will have a full five 
weeks’ supply commencing with Beder 
Wood and ending with Belle. They will, 
if they eat all the strawberries they want 


‘have but two other desires during the five 


weeks. One will be for nice bread and 
butter to go with the strawberries and the 
other for a stomach as capacious as that 
of Bill Brush. 


ODDS AND ENDS OF GROUND. 


This topic is brought to mind by a state- 
ment I heard yesterday from Mr. John L. 
Shawver, an Ohio Institute lecturer. The 
statement was that his daughters sold 
from a small tract of ground onions at the 
rate of $1,600 per acre. ‘The statement 
was made by a careful, successful man but 
was hard to swallow, so I set to figuring. 
The yield was,at the rate of $10 per rod. 
~ Six good onions, when got into market 
early and bunched, will bring a nickel at 
retail. One hundred and twenty would 
bring a dollar and 1,200 ten dollars, so it 
would be necessary to produce 1,200 onions 
grown to the diameter of an inch or more 
per square rod. At nine inches apart 20 
rows may be planted, with 18 inches to 
spare. Putting the sets four to the foot 
or three inches apart ir the row, it would 
take only fifteen feet of each row to give 
60 plants, which multiplied by twenty 
would make the twelve hundred necessary 
for the desired yield. This would leave 
two-elevenths of the whole area for miss- 
ing or defective ‘bulbs. So you see this 
enormous return of twelve hundred dol- 
lars per acre is within the possibilities. It 
would, I think, be easier to grow at this 
yield than to sell, as the price used in es- 
timating is a retail one, and every bunch 
is supposed to be sold at full price. The 
children in a family close to. a large vil- 
lage might, however, do it, and in fact I 
knew some German children who sold 
bunch onions at the rate of more than 
$800 per acre and they lived two miles 
from the village. It is not possible to make 
such large results from fruit, but there are 
in nearly every home lot around our cities 
and villages vacant spots that are produc- 
ing absolutely nothing, which might have 
a plum or cherry or peach tree or quince 
bush, and produce as compared with noth- 
ing as relatively a large yield as the $1,600 
is compared with the ordinary onion patch. 
Why, I have sold for three successive sum- 
mers, several dollars worth of fruit and 
berries to a family who,have more than a 
quarter of an acre back of the house which 
is merely bearing weeds. The man works 
in a sewer pipe factory in connection with 
the kilns seven days in a week, twelve 
hours a day, and this in all conscience is 
enough, without making garden, but 
cherry and peach and pear trees would 
thrive without much care after three or 
four years, and bring’ an almost annual re- 
turn. A sour cherry tree not 100 feet from 
the idle ground referred to produced nearly 
two bushels of fine cherries last summer, 
and it is crowded with large apple trees 
which also bore a partial crop, the season 
being nearly a barren one for apples, 

The possibilities of many village lots and 
small suburban farms have scarcely been 
dreamed of as yet. Let me close with an 
illustration on a larger scale. The large 
and areable county of Wayue, Ohio, was 
formerly noted ‘chiefly for “its large crops 
of wheat. Within twenty years it has 
become dotted all over with dairy factories, 
Witlin half a dozen years two pickle fac- 
tories have been started, and last year 
two hundred thousand bushels of onions 
were produced, besides large quantities of 
celer}? and potatoes. 

The singular fact is, that. these increased 
productions do not affect the amount of 
the former staple productions, Within the 
near future probably one or more beet 
sugar: factories will be started and this 
instead of reducing the wheat production 
will increase the yield to thirty-five or forty 
bushels per acre. ‘These results come from 
better methods partly, but mainly to the 
adaptation of crops to special soils and the 
utilization of waste lands. 

The same opportunities are open to 
nearly every reader of this paper, each in 
the way his location and soil seems to offer 
the best results.—L. B. Pierce. 
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GREEN’S FOUR BOOKS. 


Devoted first to, How We Made 
the Old Farm Pay; second, 
Peach Culture; third, How to 
Propagate Trees, Plants and 
Vines; fourth, General Fruit In- 
structor: all under’ one: paper 
cover, illustrated; price by mail, 
postpaid, 25c., or given as a 
premium with Green’s Fruit 
Grower, one year, 50¢c. 


See eee eee ee ax 
BS eheeeneeeeeeve 
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The Battle in The Garden. 


There is warfare in the garden, and the 
many are outmatched 
In the struggle of the millions and the one, 
for the bitter wind is blowing, and the yel- 
low leaves are going, 
And the armies of the summer turn and. 
run. 


But they found his rough advances on the 
gray September morn 
bbe different from his genial breath in 
une, 
For when the year grew older his friendship 
it grew colder, 
ee he threatened and he piped a warlike 
une. ; 


So they fought him, and he beat them, and 
the garden paths to-day 
Tell a sorry tale of ruin and defeat, 
For the cruel wind is roaring, and before 
him, whirling, soaring, 
Go the little weary soldiers in retreat. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Early Rising. 


A good story is tokd of the Rev. W. L. 
Watkinson at Plymouth. Some time ago 
he was staying with a good lady who was 
yearning for the good old times and mourn- 
ing the degeneracy of modern Wesleyan 
ministers. On being asked for the grounds 
of her jeremiade she said ‘that Wesleyan 
ministers of the earlier part of this cen- 
tury rose early in the morning, and that 
dear Mr. Wesley was in his study at four 
o’clock in the morning. “It is not to be 
wondered at,” was Mr. Watkinson’s dry 
reply; “were Mrs. Watkinson anything 
like Mrs. Wesley I should be up at two 
o’clock.”—Westminster Gazette. 





Wellington as a Wit. 


An Austrian princess once asked the 
Duke of Wellington: “How is it that we 
in Vienna speak French so much better 
than you English?’ ‘To which the duke 
replied: “Well, Princess, if Napoleon had 
twice visited London with his armies, as 
he has Vienna, I have no doubt we should 
be much more familiar with the French 
language.” Louis Phillipe, of France, in- 
troduced to the Duke of Wellington one of 
the French marshals whom he had beaten 
in the Peninsula. The marshal partly 
turned his back to the duke, which greatly 
displeased Louis Phillipe, who apologized 
to the duke for his marshal’s rudeness, 
“Forgive him, sire,” said the duke, “I 
taught him to do that in the Peninsula.” 
—London Daily News. 





A Good Recommend, 


John Hall is Secretary of the Westem 
New York Society, an association second 
to none in advantage and usefulness to any 
similar organization iin this country. 

In a recent letter to Green’s Fruit 
Grower he expresses his opinion of this 
publication, but desires it expressly under- 
stood that it is his personal expression, and 
not his opinion as secretary. He did not 
wish to use his official position in recom- 
mending anything. His letter reads as 
follows: 

“You are to be congratuluated upon tthe 
excellence of your paper, and also upon 
the splendid class of advertising patronage 
you receive. It evidences that both in the 
editorial and advertising management, skill 
and enterprise are combined to an unusual 
degree.” 





Root Pruning. 


Having read considerable of the String- 
fellow system of cutting-back and root- 
pruning young trees for planting, we con- 
cluded last spring to give it a trial and 
took ten two-year-old trees, whips, and 
cut off all lateral roots as close to the 
main root as could be cut, sloping from 
the under side. ‘This left a root about 
four inches long. The stem was cut to 
about sixteen inches, leaving a Stick 
twenty inches long for planting. These 
were planted with a common dibble, mak- 
ing a hole an inch in diameter, in ground 
that had been plowed ten inches deep. 
Ten trees were cut back to a sixteen-inch 
stem with all roots left as dug and planted 
carefully with a shovel by the side of the 
first. Ten more were planted just as dug 
from the nursery without any pruning 
whatever and planted beside the others. 
All were of the same variety and received 
the same treatment throughout the season. 
Not one in the lot failed to grow. Of tthe 
first two lots no difference can be seen in 
the growth made. The greatest growth on 
the root pruned was three feet and seven 
inches. Of the trees not pruned none 
show a growth of more than a foot, chow- 
ing, we think, the Stringfellow method to 
be better than no pruning and more cheap- 
ly planted at least, than where the roots 
are left on. As far as we ean see just as 
satisfactory growth is made. We con- 
fess to having faith in this way of plant- 
ing trees and ghall practice it on a more 
extended scale next season. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose the day is not far 
distant when a mau can, with a dibble, 
set a ten-acre orchard in half a day. Mr. 
Stringfellow has done a great deal of good 
to the world. He may be a crank, but it is 
just such cranks that makes the world 
move.—Denver Field and Farm. 





DO NOT send 2c. postage stamps in 
payment for Green’s Fruit Grower. If you 
must send postage stamps, send 1c. denom- 
ination only. DO NOT send personal 
checks on your local bank. 





—The utility of life is not in its extent; 
it is in the employment of it. A man may 
live long and live little.—Montaigne. 





A New Premium Offer. 


Weekly Tribune, Fruit Grower, and your 
choice of plant or book premiums—all for 
70e. Many of our readers have expressed 
a desire to get one of the valuable plant 
premiums offered in Green’s Fruit Grower 
in connection with the Tribune. We have, 
therefore, decided to offer New York 
Weekly Tribune, and Green's Fruit 
Grower, one year, also your choice of plant 
premiums—all for 7Oc, 
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AND WITH IT OUR 


Larger and More [ateresting 
than Ever 


HAT our Manual for 1898 is larger 
than ever we know. That it will be 
found more interesting than usual 

we believe, because of the many new and 
novel features with which it may fairly be 
said to bristle. It is not a mere catalogue, 
but a book of 200 pages, size 9x11 inches. 
It contains over 500 engravings, mostl 

new; these are supplemented by six full- 
sized colored plates of the choicest novel- 
ties of the season, all bound in a cover that 
is both pleasing and original. It.costs us 
30 cents each to place.a copy in your 
hands, but to give it the widest possible 
distribution we will send this magnificent 


manual FREE ' 


To all who will send 10 cents (in stamps) 
to cover postage. To customers who 
bought of us direct in either ’96 or ’97 
it will be sent free without application, 


before January 15. 


“ eouvenit” Seed Collection 


will also be sent without charge to_all 
applicants sending 10 cents for the Cat- 
alogue who will state where they saw 
this advertisement. 


Postal Card Applications Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSON= (0. 
35237 CORTLANDT S' NEWYU AA: 


Please mention Green s Fruit Grower. 





from carefully selected 
cabbage, onion, carrot, @& 
beet, &c., and yet at as low 4 
prices as seed raised from trash, 
Try the Surprise Pea, warranted We 
to be the very earliest of all the 
wrinkled sorts; Try the Encermous 
potato (604 bus, per measured acre) F 
the best of all the early beets, the new 
cabbage, cucumber, lettuce,etc. To have /# 
y the best garden you will need our cata- $e 
I Kt pose, it contains the best varieties of vege- £9 
a Mf tableseed,many of them of ourown raising. 
wy The Flower Seed page is of particular inter- # 
est to wife and daughter. Itis Free, ' 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY & SON 
Retablished 43 years. Marblehead, Maas. } 


— Fa i oe east 


se mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





AININGI7 LARGE NEW STRAW: 
E ALSO SAMPL ECOPY 
STRAWBERRY CULTURIST 
FRUIT GROWER ° SEND NOW. WILL PAY ¥ 





Plant Right Seed * 


My new Seed Book tells all about the best vari- 27/7 
eties of Cabbage and everything of interest in ¢ 
me Seeds; how to grow them for profit, etc. 


EE Write to-day ye 
Mention this paper 


iy and will send sample of Buckbee’s 
Y Rockford Market Cabbage. & 
S The BEST on Earth, together £ 
with Beautiful and Instructive £ 
Seed and Plant Book. 
s . CKBEE, 
Rockford Seed Farms, 
» P.O. Box 571 
ROCKFORD, ILLS 


) 


Please mention Greens Fruit Grower. 
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beautiful in their effulgence of bloom, than our Sar- 
prise Collection of Nasturtiums, It contains twenty 
of the handsomest and newest ‘varieties; thousands 
sold last year. Pkt. ,30seeds, 5c; 75seeds, 10c; oz. 20¢. 
Best Vegetable and Farm Seeds, and anything that 
anybody wants in the seed line of tested and stand- 
ard varieties. Our selection: 7 pkts. Choice Flower Seeds, or 7 
pks.Sclected Sweet Peas, or7 pks. Choice Vegetable Seeds, for 108. All three 
collections for 25c. Our handsome catalogue free with each order. 


PAGE SEED CO., Box C,Greene, Chenango Ce., New York 
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4 $200 FOR A NAN 
if 





for this New Tomato and a 
New Beet which we shall intro- 
duce in 1599, to those wishing to test them 
this season and compete for name prizes we 
will send a packet of the seed of each, also 


py Star Prize Collection 


N WHITE PRIZE ONION 

NEW WINTER Oye N CELERY 

CINCINNATI MARKET RADISH. 
All for . in stamps or silver, ether 
with 18! ARDEN AND FARM AL. 











NORTHERN PLA 
¢ should get our catalogu 
Sa Varicties of Strawberrtl 
eae berries, Ourran 
and Ornamen 
and Potatoes 
Coe & Converse, No, 4, Yort Atkinson, Wis. 
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AUPTURE CURED 





SUFFERED; THIRTY-THREE 
‘YEARS AND NIGH TO 
DEATH. 


Remarkable Experiences of a Citi- 
zen of Riceville, fowa. 





WM. T. BLANDIN. 


One of the best known men in Mitchell County 
is’rejoicing in the fact that after suffering thirty- 
three years with a dangerousrupture was finally 
cured by the system invented by Dr. W.S8. Rice, 
Smithville, N. Mr. Blandin is never so happy 
as when relating the story of hiscure. For the 
greater part of his life he was laid up in bed; his 
rupture being s0 large that he could not find a 
truss to hold it until he learned of the Dr. Rice 
method. Mr. Biandin tells of a near neighbor of 
his who was also ruptured and fcr whom Mr. 
Biandin sent for the Rice treatment. The day it 
arrived this neighbor was suddenly stricken with 
a strangulated hernia; two doctors and a half 
dozen men held him down, the pain being so in- 
tense that he was out of his mind. Mr. Blandin 
arrived on the scene just in the nick of time and 
a few miautesafter the patient had revived from 
& powerful dose of chloroform, the Rice system 
‘was put on, — him up and dressed and he 
walked out to barn. The circumstances of 
these two curzaattracted wideattention through 
out the state. Dr Rice has recently prepared a 
book, giving a full description of his method. It 
is a home cure at a very small cost and best of all 
it cures without pain, danger, detention from 
work or inconvenience of any kind. Readers 
should send for this book and mai! it to anyone 
they know to be ruptured. Such an act of kind- 
ness will be worth a great deal to those who 
suffer from rupture. rite to Dr. W. 8. RICE, 
Box 516, Smithville, (Jeff. Co.) N. Y. 


— 





The Road Hame. 





“Naebody cares for the lang road, gin 
it leads us tae hame.”—Ian Maclaren. 
The ‘hills and dales are many, 
The way is rough to tread, 
Sharp briars tear us sairly, 
_ Fell dangers gar us dread; 
But a bright light shines afore. us, 
A welcome waits us there, 
Tho’ thorns and fears assail us— 
Ah, weel! we dinna care. 
x, The langest road is short 
*. Gin it leads us hame! 
ra —Farmer’s. Review. 
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Not so Funny. 





In a Pullman car on an English railway 
recently a waggish young man, noticing an 
elderly gentleman trying to put on a iight 
dust coat, went to his assistance. While 
thus engaged, the man.observed a good- 
sized whisky flask protruding from one of 
the old gentleman’s pockets, and thought 
it a good opportunity for a joke. Having 
helped the stranger oa with his coat, there- 
fore, he pulled out the flask and said: 

“Will you take a drink?’ 

The old man did not recognize the bottle 
and drawing himself up, remarked, rather 
severely: 

“No, sir; I never drink.” 

“I+ won’t hurt you,” insisted the wag; 
*$t’s the best.” 

“Young man,” said the old gentleman, 
gpeaking lond enough for all the carriage 
to hear, “if you persist in drinking whisky 
you will be a rained man at 40. It is the 
curse of the iandJ. When I was a hoy my 
mother died, and the last thing she did 
was to call me to her bedside, and say: 
‘John, promise me that you will never 
touch a drop of liquor.’” 

“Oh, well, in that case,” said the joker, 
“JY must drink it myself,” whereupen suit- 
ing the action to the words, he pulled out 
the cork and took a good drink. A moment 
later he dropped the bottle with an ex- 
elamation which certainly didu’t sound like 
a blessing, and yelled: “Ugh! ugh! My 
mouth’s all raw!” 

Then it was that the old gentleman dis- 
covered his loss, and to the amusement of 
the other passengers, said: 

“Ah, young man, you will be careful .be- 
fore you take another man’s property 
again. I am Dr. , and that bottle 
contains some quinine and iron for one of 
my patients.” 

The young man got out at the next sta- 
tion.—Youth’s Companion. 
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VAN DEMAN PAPERS. 


General Behavior of some New 
and Little Known Fruits. 








Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by our Regular Contributor, Prof. H. E. Van 
Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 


Many farmers and fruit growers, as well 
as the more scientific experimenters, have 
doubtless been trying, in a quiet way, some 
of the new or little known fruits that are 
not new, but wonder what is the more 
general experience with them. A variety 
may do very well or very poorly at one 
place or in one soil and very differently 
under other conditions. It is the average 
experience that more deeply concerns . the 
prospective planters for real use. Then, 
there are many beginners who would like 
to know which of the novelties offered for 
sale are worthy of being tested even In a 
small way and which to plant with cer- 
tainty. Everyone who has room and can 
afford it, ought to be an experimenter. 

What constitutes a fair test of a variety 
is a question worth asking. Some base 
their judgment on the behavior of a few 
plants for a season or tivo; or a lone tree 
that may or may not be in congenial soil 
or situation. It takes several years of ex- 
perience with fifty or more strawberry 
plants of a variety properly pollenized and 
the same with raspberries and other like 
fruits, to enable one to tell what they are 
capable of doing. We should not be hasty 
to praise or condemn a new variety. 

Now, that another year’s experience has 
added some new facts upon which to base 
our judgment, it may be well to note some 
of them. 

APPLES. 


Bismark is a foreign variety that is be- 
ing boomed by many nurseries, and very 
extravagant claims are made as to its 
early bearing, large size, high quality and 
long keeping. There is a chance of being 
led into error by these claims. There has 
been almost no experience with it in Amer- 
ica up to this date. But this year, and for 
the first time, I believe, a few specimens 
were produced. I saw and tasted some of 
them, and inquired closely of those who 
grew them as to their experience. It is 
perhaps a very early bearer. The fruit is 
of medium size; flat, conical shape; rather 
handsomely red striped; and of only fair 
quality, as judged at picking time. How 
long it will keep is unknown, but I do not 
think it is a very late keeper even in New 
York. 

Stayman has again proved to be an ad- 
vance in size and as good in flavor as the 
Winesap, its parent, and it is certainly a 
much better orchard tree. It will likely 
finally supersede Winesap, wherever that 
variety is prized. 

Mammoth Blacktwig is another competi- 
tor for the place of Winesap in public 
favor, that is making a splendid record. 
There are large bearing orchards of it in 
Arkansas, Missouri and other Central 
States. The quality is not quite equal to 
that of Winesap, but the size is larger and 
the color as dark a red. 

Arkansas Black has been tested long 
enough to prove that it is of very little 
value. It is not a late keeper and drops 
very badly. 

Paragon is the true name of a variety 
originating in Tennessee, and is distinct 
from Mammoth Blacktwig, which is from 
Arkansas and which has also been called 
Paragon by mistake, because of them he- 
ing almost exactly alike. It is a good, 
dark red, winter apple and is rightly con- 
sidered better than Winesap. 

Gano was fruited this year in several new 
localities, and has done well wherever Ben 
Davis succeeds. It is more brilliantly col- 
ored than that old standard and bears 
about as well. In size, shape and quality 
it is also very much the same, and should 
only be planted in the Ben Davis territory, 
which does not extend much north of Ohio 
and New Jersey. 

Ingram is perhaps the best of the new 
competitors for the place of Ben Davis. 
In some of the large orchards of the Cen- 
tral West it has proven very satisfactory, 
and is of good quality and red in color. 

York Imperial is not new, but it is at 
present the most successful and promising 
of the lesser known winter market varie- 
ties. It does well in the Ben Davis region 
and is fast sharing its popularity, and 
farther North it is doing well wherever 
tested. It may yet push the Baldwin for 
its place in the northern orchards. It is 
very much better in quality. 

Jonathan is an old variety and has been 
planted in large quantities in the West, 
but, strange to say, it is almost unknown 
in the East. However, it does very well 
even in New York and North Carolina, 
and is likely to become popular all over 
the Eastern States. 

Early Joe is another old apple that is 
neglected. There is no other second early 
kind that will please the home folks bet- 


ter. It is small, but very delicious and a 
regular bearer. It does well almost every- 
where. 


Jefferis is the very best late summer or 
early fall apple that I know, and yet it is 
not generally planted. Samples seen this 
year from both the East and West gave 
additional evidence of its good behavior. It 
is steadily winning its way and has no bad 
faults, so all say who have tried it. 

Melon is but litle known, yet it is not 
new. It is a late fall or early winter va- 
riety in the North, and of the very highest 
excellence. No one can make a mistake in 
planting it for home use or near market, as 
it will sell itself after it has been tasted 
by customers. Being red and handsome, 
it also looks well. 

Richards’ Graft is of much the same sea- 
son and character as Melon, but some think 
it even bet in quality. It is highly 
prized by all who have it. 


PEARS. 


Idaho was for some time thought to be 
a fine pear, and so it is, so far as the fruit 
is concerned; but the tree blights terribly 
and is now condemned for that reason by 
almost all who have tried it. Let it alone. 





and Appliances during the past 20 years. 


Lincoln Coreless has been pushed by 
some of the nurserymen, but it is too poor 
in quality to be deemed worthy of planting 
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by those who have tasted it. Let it alone 
also. We have many better kinds of the 
same season. 
Koonce is doing fairly well. It is not 
very rich in flavor, but it is early and hand- 
some. 
Wilder Early, not large, but it is early 
and a reliable bearer, so say many who 

have it. 
PEACHES. 


Triumph is perhaps the best of the very 
early kinds that has been generally tested 
over the country. It is as early as Alex- 
ander, a yellow freestone, and of fair 
quality. It is taking the lead among plant- 
ers of early kinds. 

Sneed is of later origin than Triumph 
and has been much less grown by experi- 
menters, but it is large for a very early 
peach and may be quite popular when it is 
further tested. It is yet in the experi- 
mental stage. 


Crothers is almost unknown by all ex- 
cept the most advanced experimenters. It 
is a variety that I found as a seedling in 
Kansas about 20 years ago, and sent it to 
a few friends for trial. Prof. T. V. Mun- 
son, of Denison, Texas, has been the leader 
in putting it before the public. He and all 
others who have tested it consider it about 
the best of the medium late kinds. It was 
so in Kansas. It should be in the hands of 
all as quickly as possible, because of its 
high quality and reliable productiveness. It 
is a red and white freestone of medium 
size. 


PLUMS. 


Some are inclined to believe that the Jap- 
anese plums are all praised more than they 
deserve, and it may be so; but they have 
many good points. They are all hardy as 
far North as Massachusetts and Michigan, 
except Kelsey, which is almost as tender 
as the hardier figs. They are about cur- 
culio proof, very productive and of good 
quality. When cooked they are almost 
unequaled by any plums. But, on the other 
hand, they are subject to rot, bloom so 
early as to be killed by spring frosts quite 
often, and will take the peach yellows in 
rare cases. They are filling an important 
place and are generally liked. Aside from 
Abundance and Burbank, which are very 
popular, there are a number of other good 
ones. 


Red June is one of the earliest and best, 
and deserves general planting. 
Berckmans is one of the very best 
flavored, but is not so good a shipper as 
those with firmer flesh. It is especially 
valuable for home use. 


Chabot is one of the very late kinds, and 
is very reliable every way. It blooms late, 
ships well and keeps remarkably well. Sev- 
eral lots of specimens seen this fall were of 
large size, bright red color and good 
quality. 

Satsuma has been quite generally planted 
for experiment and somewhat for market, 
but it rarely bears well. It is thought to 
need the pollen from some other variety. 
In a few cases this year, where the trees 
were near Chabot, they bore well. It is the 
latest of all, and one of the best in quality 
when fully ripe. The skin is almost black 
and the flesh is dark red. Luther Burbank, 
of California, says, that he has new seed- 
lings of it not yet offered for sale that are 
much better. 


The native American plunis are gaining 
ground in nearly all sections. Their bright 
red color seems to take the eye of the 
buyer. They bear well and withstand the 
curculio stings with little damage. Some 
of the very best of this class are but little 
known as yet. Without giving separate 
descriptions of each I may safely name 
Gaylord, Stoddard, Gold, Newton, Van 
Deman, Lockford and ‘Marion as some that 
are most highly recommended by the best 
experimenters. 


GRAPES. 


Campbell Early seems to be the most 
prominent new grape. It is a large, black 
variety of fair flavor, that will surely give 
Concord a close chase in time to come. 

Winchell, (Green Mountain), is the best 
of the very early kinds of green color. It 
is a sure bearer and of most delicious 
flavor. 

Colerain is of the very best quality, green 
in color, and gives promise again this year 
of holding a high place on the list for fam- 
ily use. ’ 

Brilliant does not seem to do well in 
many Northern localities, but in the South- 
west it grows and bears well. The fruit 
is of the highest quality everywhere. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


There are so many new candidates in the 
strawberry field that it is difficult to point 
out the best. 

Brunette has, perhaps, done better gen- 
erally as a home variety than any other 
one. It is praised on all sides for high 
flavor and beauty, is fairly productive and 
of good average size. 

Aroma is another amateur variety that 
all should plant. The fruit is a little soft, 
but of very high quality. 

Carrie, which is a seedling of Haverland, 
resembles it in shape, but is darker and 
firmer, and otherwise is fully as good as 
0 old standard. It deserves general 
rial, 


RASPBERRIES. 


Loudon is the most prominent of the new 
red raspberries. It has been more gener- 
ally planted than any other of like char- 
acter, and is almost universally commended, 
It may be planted with safety. 

Miller is another red variety that has 
not been before the public long, but has 
been extensively grown for market in Del- 
aware with great success. It is being gen- 
erally tested, and very properly, too. 
Kansas is about the best of the black 
caps. 

BLACKBERRIES. 


_Eldorado has been very extensively ad- 
vertised and tested, but it does not seem 
to bear well generally. The flavor is, how- 
ever, very good. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Loganberry is a novelty that is the 
result of a supposed cross between a va- 
riety of the wild dewberry and a raspberry. 
The creeping plant is very thrifty, but not 
hardy enough for our Northern States, ex- 
cept it be covered in winter. It is very 
productive, but needs trellising. The fruit 
is large, red and very well flavored. The 
variety is worthy of being generally 
planted in a small way for home use and 
trial. 

The so-called Strawberry-raspberry is 
neither one or the other, but a distinct 
Asiatic species of the berry family called 
in botanical science Rubus rosaefolius. It 
grows very easily in almost any ordinary 
soil, but kills down to the ground every 
fall in the Nosthern States. It comes up 
again in spring and grows a foot or more 
high and bears an abundance of large, red, 
hollow-cored berries of rather indifferent 
flavor. It spreads rapidly, and is likely to 
become a troublesome weed. Plant it spar- 
ingly, and only for curiosity. 












Six Seaford, new and large strawberry 
plants will be mailed free to each sub- 
scriber to Green’s Fruit Grower who 
sends us 50c. for one year, and claims 
this premium when ordering. 
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Curative Powers of 


THE TERRORS OF CONSUMPTION 
THE TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE. 








A Scene in the Slocum Laboratory. 
The Discoverer demonstrating to Medical Men and Students the Value and Wonderful 


NOTE.—AlIl readers of Green’s Fruit Grower anxious regarding the health of them- 
seives, relatives or friends, can have Three Free Bottles of the Doctor’s New Discov- 
eries, with complete directions, by sending full address to Dr. Slocum’s Laboratory, 98 
Pine St., New York City. See article in another column headed ‘‘At Last.” 
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His New Discoveries. 








Diseases of the Plum. 





In our special page devoted to Plum Cul- 
ture we deem it wise to mention diseases 
and insects which sometimes prey upon 
the plum. We do not desire, however, to 
frighten people so they will not plant this 
valuable fruit. We have grown plums at 
our Rochester fruit farm for many years 
and have had no difficulty of loss from the 
black-knot, from the curculio, or any other 
insect or disorder in ‘the plum trees. There 
is not nearly so much difficulty in fighting 
the curculio as in fighting currant worms 
or potato beetles, or other ordinary dis- 
eases. In New York State we seldom pay 
much attention to curculio or black-knot, 
and our trees are not seriously affected. 
The plum is liable to overbear, thus if the 
eurculio. should remove half of the young 
fruit it would be a blessing. Black-knot 
occurs more often on old, neglected trees 
that have stood for half a century with- 
cut attention. You can plant plum trees 
expecting to get good crops, and need have 
no fear of any disease, or insects, by se- 
rious damage. 





About Receiving Catalogues. 





This is a seasop when our readers are 
getting catalogues from Seedsmen and 
Nurserymen. Since the printing of these 
catalogues costs many thousand dollars, 
and the postage costs many thousand dol- 
lars more, will our readers kindly make 
good use of any extra number of cata- 
logues should they be sent them. If you 
get more than one catalogue you may be 
sure that there is some mistake, since it is 
only intended that you should get one; 
therefore, if you will kindly hand out the 
extra catalogue to some neighbor, or friend, 
you will be doing a favor to the firm issu- 
ing the catalogue, and perhaps also confer 
a favor to your neighbor and friends. 





It Stamps Your Name and Post- 
Office Address. 





While thousands of subscribers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower have sent to us for 
our rubber stamp, which stamps the name 
and Post Office address plainly, I am sure 
thousands more would have sent for it as 
a premium with 
Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er if they knew 
what an _ ingenious 
device it is, and how 
useful. This stamp 
is complete in itself, 
requiring no ink, no 
pad, no type. When 
not in use the 
stationary type is 
pressed against the 
stationary ink pad 
attached to the im- 
plement. When you 
wish to priut your 
name and address, 
you press down upon the stamp. The 
type then revolves from the ink 
pad facing the paper, making a _ sharp, 
clean impression, after which the type 
again revert to their former  positi°n 
against the ink pad ready for another im- 
pression. This stamp is nickel-plated, is 
the work of an ingenious inventor. If you 
should pay a dollar for this printing out- 
fit you would not pay more than it would 
be worth to you, and yet we offer it as a 
premium with Green’s Fruit Grower, all 
for 50c., and send it to you post-paid. 





















Culture of the Soil for Root 
Crops. 


All the root crops, potatoes included (al- 
though these are not roots) need the very 
best preparation of the land. Not only good 
plowing but the very best harrowing to com- 
plete the work of the J: which ts of lit- 
tle use without being duly completed by the 
harrow. All the roots need a deep, mellow 
soil, and entire freedom from weeds. The 
reason why farmers do not grow roots is 
simply the abundance of weeds, which choke 
the young tender plants before they have 
made sufficient roots to sustain themselves. 
Early plowing and thorough, repeated har- 
rewing before the seed is sown is the key 
to success with root crops. The soil may 
be seen filled with the young newly sprouted 
seeds, when examined after the ‘“‘Acme’”’ Pul- 
verizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler 
has gone over the ground. These weeds will 
be killed outright, and a new set started 
into growth, to be killed by the next harrow- 
ing. This implement does its work differ- 
ently from any other harrow, for it turns out 
the young weeds bottom up, in a way they 
eannot withstand, and thus kills them. 
—Henry Stewart. : 





The Selip Medical Company 


of Rochester, N. Y., pat up the celebrated Ger- 
man pile remedy called SELIP, and we take 
leasure in publishing the following testimonials 
bo its virtue as a curative agent. 
Professor F. M. Pierce of Lima N. Y., writes:— 
“T have been troubled with hemorrhoids for 
Sg SELIP wrought a itive cure.” Dr. O. 
. French of Honeoye Falls, after referring to a 
dangerous operation that menrty, took ‘his life, 
says:—I then wisely used SELIP to not only 
overcome the effects of the knife, but to cure 
the disease.”” Mr. R. J. Nafie, 406 Powers Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y,, declares ;—‘* Existence was 
a burden to me unti) { was advised by a friend 
to use’‘SELIP for bieeding piles.” 
They send their booklet free to all who write 





LP TE SE 
GREEN’S FOUR BOOKS. 


Devoted first to. How We Made 
the Old Farm Pay; second, 
Peach Culture; third, How to 
Propagate Trees, Plants and 
Vines; fourth, General Fruit In- 
structor; all under one paper 


cover, illustrated; price by mail, 
postpaid, 25c., or given as a 
premium with Green’s Fruit 


.as fruit. 


Jessie a Favorite. 





STRAWBERRY GROWING IN NOVA 
SCOTIA. : 

Set plants on land at least one year in 
vegetables to get rid of white grub. Poor 
land receives 20 loads barnyard manure, 
300 pounds muriate of potash and 1,000 
pounds fine ground bone, manure and 
potash being well worked in and the bone 
put in the rows where plants are to be 
set. Ior rich soil use one ton bone, half 
broadcast and half in rows. Plants are 
set 18 by 36 in. Set stakes and with a 
Planet, Jr., machine plow a light furrow, 
scatter bone and set plants firmly. Late in 
fall eel grass is put between the rows close 
to plants and 6 in. deep, which keeps soil 
cool and moist and weeds down all through 
the season, also keeps berries and pickers 
clean. Plants are covered with salt hay. 
After two crops, plow under. The Jessie 
is my favorite variety.—William Porter, in 
Farm and Home. 





Revenge. 





Revenge, at first thought sweet, 
Bitter ere long back on itself recoils, 
—Milton. 


BERRY BOXES and BASKETS 


PEACH PACKAGES— 
GRAPE BASKETS— 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
PACKAGES Of every kind. 
Send for catalogue. 


HEATH-MORRIS CO. 














Corn and Wheat Culture for Profit. 


A_ booklet worth its weight in gold. Illustrated: 
Tells how to propagate new varieties of seed corn and 
why clover fails to catch. Based on years of actual 
experience by a successful farmer. Only 10c. post- 


paid, stamps or silver. 
Addressthe Author, E.P.McCASIIN, 
Scottsburgh, Ind. 


You Can Have a Watch Free! 


By sending us your name on a postal card and say : 
Send me 18 packages of your Ink Powder which I 
agree to sell for you at 10 centsa package, when sold 
I will send you the money and you will then send me 
the watch. Address, 


Royal British Concern, 
Lock Box 1544, 
Boston, Mass. 
Y Cata- 


locueot STRAWBERRY PLANTS FREE 


100 varieties, E.J- HULL, Olyphant,Pa. 
by return mall, fall de- 


FREE acriptive gizeatete ° 


Moody's Improved Tail 
tem ef Dress and 
ays ting, Revised to date. 

ree foundation principles of scien- 
Geek) tific garment cutting are taught 
Crk aP >) kang 80 clearly and progreuivety ¢ at 
week WAY any lady of ordinary intelli- 
Ss" WA mee can easily and quickly 
ta 4X earn to cut and make any gar- 

dh _ ment, in any styi’, to an 

: measure, for Ladies, Chi 
dren, Menand Beys. Garments 
uaranteed to fit perfectly without trying on, "A 
nowledge of the Moody System is worth a fortune to 
any 'lady. Thousands of expert dress makers owe 
their success to the Moody System, Agents Wanted. 
Mm Cincinnati, 0: 


eody & Co.. P. O. Bex 1805. 

R USS EL |’ IMPROVED SWEET SEED 
CORN for sale, 25c. per ear. 

This corn is from 10 to 20 days earlier than any 

corn on the market and is a nice large ear. Send 

Money by mail, also number of ears required, to 

GEO. W. RUSSELL, || Salem St., Worcester, Mass. 
















By 















Fruit Trees and Plants in small lots at wholesale 
rates. Address A, M. #URDY, Palmyra, Nn. Y. 


SAVE MONEY ON FRUIT PLANTS. 


Strawberries a specialty. 3 farms. Immense 
stock. o. lplants. 50 best varieties strawberry 
low. Also best Raspberries and Blackberries. 
We ship plants by the 100.0) to all sections of the U.S, 
every year and save many men much money. Nurseries 
buy by the ton to sell again. Our ’98 catalogue tells 
why we can sell such choicé stock so cheap. Write 


now, 
0. A. E. BALDWIN, 
Fruit St., Bridgman, Mich. 








EAR TREES.—We have a large supply of 
superior Standard and Dwarf pear trees, 
and can fill orders for small or large grades 
at prices to suit. Our light trees are hand- 
some and suitable for shipping long distances. 
They are sold much cheaper than the largest 
size and make equally as good orchards. 
See our prices before buying. 
LUM TREES.—Plum trees are the most 
abundant bearers of all fruit trees. One 
year with another, plum trees yield profitable 
crops of marketable fruits, highly prized by 
housekeepers for canning and other domestic 
purposes. See our prices for large or me- 
dium-sized trees, or small-sized trees for par- 
ties living thousands of miles distant. 


HERRY TREES.—We never had a larger 
stock of cherry trees than at present, of 
the large, medium and small sizes. These 
are all bright, handsome trees, healthy and 
free from insects or fungus. Our trees have 
been examined by the Geneva Experiment 
Station, which certifies that they are free 
from San Jose scale and other sts. The 
value of orchards just becoming appre- 
ciated. Plant a cherry orchard, or at least 
a few cherries about your homes, since they 
are valuable for shade and ornament, as well 
Sce our prices before buying. 


PPLE TREES.—Apple trees are to the 

nurseryman what sugar is to the grocer. 
Apple trees are always in demand. If you 
are thinking of planting, apple trees do not 
fail to see our prices. 


MALL FRU{T PLANTS.—Only in recent 

years have the American people appre- 
ciated the, Value of strawberries, raspberries. 
blackberries. grapes, currants and gooseber- 
ries in the home garden. They are the cheap- 
est and most invigorating medicines, saving 
doctor’s bills. They are appreciated by the 
housewife and the children. No husband and 
father should be satisfied to own a garden 
barren of these luxuries. Small fruits are 

rofitable grown for market, and come into 
Soosees soon after planting. We have a large 
supply of ail kinds of small fruit plants and 
offer them at prices within the reach of all 
readers. 4 


() BEREY, PLUM AND PEAR TREES, 
also small fruit plants at retail, or in 
large lots at lowest possible prices. First- 





Grower, one year, 50c. 














class, light trees for long shipment a spe- 


AT LAST! 


A Cure for Consumption 
and Lung Troubles 
that Cures. 


REMARKABLE DISCOVERY oF AN 
AMERICAN MEDICO-CHEMISsT, 
AND ITS GREAT VALUE 
TO HUMANITY, 





Foremost among the world’s 
Medico-Chemists stands T. A. Slocum of 
New York City. His efforts, which ‘for 
years had been directed toward the dis. 
covery of a positive cure for consumption 
were finally successful, and already hig 
“new scientific system of medicine” lien 
by its timely use, permanently cured thov. 
sands of apparently hopeless cases, and it 
seems a necessary and humane duty ty 
bring such facts to the attention of al] in 
valids. 

He has demonstrated the dreaded diseasg 
to be curable beyond a doubt, in any gj. 
mate. ; 

Indisputable facts prove that the Dow 
tor’s new remedies are an absolute cure for 
Consumption and all bronchial, throat, lung 
and chest troubles; stubborn coughs, winter 
catarrhal affections; scrofula, genera] de. 
cline and weakness, loss of flesh, and al] 
wasting conditions; and to better demop- 
strate its wonderful merits to suffering hu- 
manity, he will send ‘Three Free Bottlg 
(The Dr. Slocum New System of Medi. 
cine) with full instructions to any reader 
of this paper who will write for them. — 

Simply write to T. A. Slocum, M. C.. 98 
Pine street, New York, giving full "ade 
dress. , 

There is no charge for medicine or cop 
respondence-advice—strictly confidential, 

Knowing, as we do, of the undoubted 
efficacy, we urge every sufferer to take ad. 
vantage of this most liberal proposition, 

Please tell the Doctor, when writing 
that you-read this generous offer in Green’ 
Fruit Grower and greatly oblige, 


Ereatest 





Budd’s Experience in Horticul 
ture. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Not far 
from my farm upon a small tract of 
land dwells a dcctor who is termed by 
many a crank, 


His grounds are covered by many rare 
and beautiful varieties of trees and shrubs 
which run riot over the land. Many of the 
trees are but a few feet apart while the 
shrubs are massed together into hedges 
proof alike to man and beast. 

About a mile from the pretty little vil- 
lage of Northport lives an experienced and 
successful fruit grower. All his orchards 
are kept well pruned, well cultivated and 
are in a model condition generally. 


The difference in the revenue between 
tris man’s orchard and that belonging to 
the doctor are very great. What is worth 
planting is worth caring for. 

I have never before known a red rasp- 
berry which comes so near to perfection as 
the Loudon red raspberry. Its beautiful 
color, fine shipping qualities, and its ex- 
treme hardiness all tend to make it the 
leading berry of the time. 

I advise all fruit growers to do as I 

intend to do myself namely, to plant freely 
of this noble berry. 
I often wonder as I ride through villages 
why there are so few trees planted about 
the houses and yards. The little plot of 
ground could be utilized very profitably in 
this way. 


DO YOU WANT ONE FREE? 


With the Patented Quaker Bath Cabinet you have at 
home, for 3c. each, Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, 

3 Hot Air, Vapor or Medicated Baths. No 
more Bath Tubs or Dr. bills. Absolute home 1 
cessity, producing Cleanliness, Health,Strengt. 
Renovates system; prevents Disease, Obesity. 
Oures without Medicine, Colds, Rhea: 
mai Neuralgia, Malaria, La Grippe, Eo- 
zema, Catarrh, Female Ills, Blood, Nerve, Skia 
and Kidney Diseases. Beautifics Vompler 
fon. Made of Best Antiseptic, Hygienic loth. 














Agents wanted IEG OO. OLNCINNATIL, OHIO. 
Z — How to Grow 
7 Se 30,000 Quartsot 
‘ij Strawberries 2 
30 months ©. 





Send the P.O. address of all the 
Strawberry growers you know, 
and I will mail you, postpaid, the Key to this Live 
Fact. ¢, S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 


——— 





MY NEW CATALOCUE. 

Choice plants. Large stock of Old and New Varieties 

of the best. P 
ERRIES. RASPBERRIES 20 

encanta BLACK BERRIES. 

Description uf tne new Chenango strawberry. 


C. W. Graham, Afton, N.Y. 


a? 





“STRAWBERRY PLANTS THAT GROW” 
Large stock of best varieties at prices to sult 
the times. Write for catalogue with specia 
offers. C. E. WHITTEN, Bridgman, Mich. 


—— 





Pichkett’s Sectional 


Crates and Baskets. 


Are superior to any in use. 

Send for descriptive circulat 
and price list. Address, 
W. PICKETT. 

ANDOVER, OHIO, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


Subscribers of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWEB 
who may desire some other periodical in col 
nection with it are offered the following 
select from. The figures in the first colum) 
show the regular price of FRUIT GROWER 
and the publication named. Those iD the 
second column show the price at which th 
publication named and FRUIT GROWER, 
will both be sent for one year. At thes? 
figures you get many of the publications 
named at a third less than the regular sv> 
scription price. When more than one pub 
lication besides the FRUIT GROWER # 
wanted, send list of papers wanted and we 
will furnish the price for the same. We 
not send sample copies of any paper except 
our own. Requests for others must be 54 
direct to the office of the paper wanted. 


Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y.$2 50 $1 : 
Harper’s Weekly, New York City. 4 50 3 $ 
New York Ledger, New York City. 2 50 ‘a 
Rural New Yorker, New York City 1 50 - 
American Bee Journal 1 50 ‘a 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass 2 20 * 15 
Century Magazine, New York City 4 50 ‘a 
Cosmopolitan, New York City... 1 0 
Harper’s Magazine, New York City 4 
McClure’s Magazine, New York j 1: 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York rr} 
OHP scan’ cvdeciedescese er 1 
nq 98 
a 


New York 
t 
Enclose bank draft on New apo ot 
order or express money order, = 
order will be filled. Individual — 
taken, GREEN’S FRUIT GROW a 
Rochester, %- 














Bteee Se taae 00 


Weiman’s Home Companion 1 00 





cialty. Apply to Green’s Nursery Company 
Rochester, yy. : 
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Plant Pea: 





‘A gardener lately declare 
planted his three acres o 
trees at the time he set t 
has they would have suppo 
family comfortably for ah 
last five years past, altho 
dance of peaches and be 
prices down to lower poi 
pected when he began sett 
he says, too, that if he we 
he would set the rest of his 
now, if he had to work fi 
until they came into bearin: 
few varieties, of which C 
and Bartlett he calls the b 
later pears, which do 
regular crops, but 
ing too many from 
faster than he can 


not 
are use 
-OMminge 
CC ig 


an 


Pear Orchar 





The pear is one of the fi 
we have and when picked 
time and well ripened is a d 
Were it not for the blight 
varieties are subject it wo 
more largely than it is. T 
never be allowed to ripen o 
should be picked several day 
ing and sent immediately to 
tained a few days they soon 
and are liable to bruise in ca 
%, Marting their appearanc 


n each Crate, w 
clean white paper, ar 
‘together.—Nat. Stock: 


4 





Care of Pear Tr 





“Look over your pear tree 
all limbs that show blight—-: 
to cut 15 to 20 inches in th. 
below the dead bark.” Be 
this. If you only just cut 
wood, before the summer js | 
will find your trees just aby 
fix as if you had not cut a ny. 
of courage and a sharp saw 
fave valuable trees to bear 
for a number of years. I | 
am writing about, for I have ; 
this line for over twenty ye 
will say this: The Bartlett 
that will blight and still 1j 
fruit, maybe for some years, 
only one that I know of, a1 
the Bartlett to cut the blig! 
satisfied that we have as ye 
thing as blight proof pear 1 
Who offer such for sale shoul 
@s frauds or fools.—Rural Wo 








Soil For Pears 








Olay sofl is considered best 
ture, and still it should not 
ous and sticky. A pear orc} 
thrive so well on any soil th: 
Clay subsoil, Next to a friab 
@ gravel Joam is most desira] 
pe yu soil is the least desir 
yet pears can be grown o7 
Standard pears can be plantd 
ee feet apart according 
am habits of growth 
apart, dwarf pe; 

Dlanted between the rows : 


Drefer a standard 
pear for gen 
Culture, for the reason that ; 


lesg nw and cultivation, 
reason that they ar 

an: ™ 

d make larger and more 


When the 
ho question came ur 
ever, before the Western 








Fiend Dwart 
ng. TH ee of coming into 
eal ¢ dwarf pear is not short 

more pruning and mo) 















4n the standard pear. 








th 
do be Mar 
standard, 2 the dwart pear : 





I 

should not locate a pear orc 
sheer rchard on a low piece o 

Ocate it on a hillside. 
” wade Splanted. [ transplq 
Sins every spring, and i! 
na er a one out of o 
treas, ee i Qs 
thas the hee S come into bea 
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é bin = the great 
Dened 2 of first rate pears p 
» @nd this is q luxury whic 
th, than which nothi 
Furthermore, a4 
8 a delightful source of 
A single 
Ore profit with loan 1 
acre of grain. We 
gh apes realizing over 
ngle oer 
Tan op of a 1 
© get a bearin } 

e Z orchard 
ae time, good Suda 
Mount eet. There is 
the Sroung — hard labor requi 
be trees Properly prey 
ie } Plan: on ted, but the right th 


edible luxurid 
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